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INTRODUCTION 


| _ 


The present volume, which the members of the Council 

i have pleasure in submitting, is the fifty-fourth of the 
Society's Transactions and covers the period 1984-85 and 
1985-86. The papers published, which include one which 
was not available for an earlier volume, maintain the 
high standard and variety of interest of those published 
previously. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the close of Session 1985-86 there were four Honorary 
Chieftains, seventy-eight Life Members and 340 Subscribing 
Members making a total of 422. The number of societies 
and libraries was seventy-seven making a grand total of 499. 
It is pleasing to be able to record that the membership has 
been increasing in recent years. 





OBITUARY 


Since Volume LIII went to press the following members 
have died — 


Former Chief of the Society 


Mr John M. Rollo, O.B.E., B.Sc., Bonnybridge, Stirling- 
shire was Chief of the Society in 1962 and presided at 
the Annual Dinner that year. He was founder and 
chairman of the Highland Fund and first vice-chairman 
of the Highlands and Islands Development Board from 
1965-70. He established local industries in various parts 
of the Highlands. In the Scottish National Party he 

was prominent for many years and advocated the 

| establishment of a university in Inverness, 











Members 


Mrs A. D. L. Caimbeul, M.A., An Sliabh, Broom Drive, 
Inverness, had been a member since 1947. 


Mr George Shepherd, M.P.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 15 Craigton 
Terrace, Aberdeen, had been a Life Member since 
1970. He was for many years well known in Highland 
circles in Aberdeen and had family connections in 
Glenurquhart. 


Mr George D. Cheyne, M.A., LL.B., W.S., Glenquaich, 
Ronty Bridge, Forfar, who had been a member since 
1969, was Honorary Secretary and latterly President 
of the Scottish Rights of Way Society. 


Mr Alexander Urquhart, M.A., 9 Goathill Crescent, 
Stornoway, became a member in 1929. A native of 
Letterewe, he taught for a time in Cromarty and after 
many years as teacher of Gaelic in the Nicolson 
Institute, Stornoway, where he was latterly assistant 
headmaster, he retired in 1960. He had been Session 
Clerk of St Columba’s Church, Stornoway, and served 
on the Board of Management of Craig Dunain Hospital, 
A paper which he read to the Society in 1937 appeared 
in Volume XXXVIII of the Transactions. 


Mr John Morrison, Chaipaval, 14 Northton, Harris, had 
been a member since 1966. 


Mr Farquhar Gillanders, M.A., 16 Beaumont Gate, 
Glasgow, whose membership commenced in 1962, was 
a native of Applecross. A paper which he read to the 
Society appeared in Volume XLIII. As Registrar of 
the University of Glasgow he rendered good service to 
many students. 


Mr Robert Macdonald, M.A., Valtos, Staffin, Skye, died, 
greatly regretted, at an early age. He had been head 
of the history department at Portree High School for 
some years and was a pioneer member of Run Rig, the 
Rock Group. His membership of the Society began in 
1983. 





Dr John G. Munro, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.G.P., “Beinn 
Dobhrain”, Black Isle Road, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire, 
was a native of Easter Ross and for many years 
practiced in Beauly. He was a former member of the 
Scottish rifle shooting national team and had been a 
member of the Society since 1968. 


Mr William H. Miller, Polkington Manor, Polgate, 
Sussex, became a Life Member in 1956. 


Mrs Margaret O’Neill, M.A., 41 Muirhill Avenue, Muir- 
end, Glasgow, who had been a Life Member since 1973. 


Mr Iain R. H. Stewart, F.S.A.(Scot.), 11 Farquhar Road, 
Wimbledon Park, London, was a very faithful member 
of the Society of which he had been a member since 
1945. He was of an old Lismore family and spent the 
whole of his life in the Wimbledon district. The son of 
a founder member of the St Andrew’s Society in London, 
he had a long and distinguished connection with that 
Society of which he became a Chief. He had a deep 
interest in and knowledge of Heraldry. A loyal and 
enthusiastic member of the Presbyterian Church for 
many years, he was ordained as an elder in 1952. 


Mr Angus MacArthur, Benview, Craignavie Road, Killin, 
Perthshire, had been a member since 1968. 


Mr Donald A. Cumming, 32 Macewan Court, Macewan 
Drive, Inverness, became a member in 1985, He was 
for some years employed in local government and had 
been engaged in the hotel business with his father, the 
late Donald Cumming of Borlum, a native of Skye and 
a well known Highland hotel keeper who had also been 
a member of the Society. 


Mr Duncan M. MacQuarrie was born in Tobermory, Mull, 
on 20th July 1909. After the war he began teaching in 
Campbeltown, moving to Tobermory Secondary in 
1948 and became headmaster of Salen Primary School 
in 1956 where he remained until his retiral. He was 
a highly respected member of and a diligent servant to 


Xi 








his community which he combined with a deep love 
and extensive knowledge of his native island, its 
language, people, history and traditions. With the help 
of the Society, of which he became a member in 1978, 
he published a comprehensive account of the place- 
names of Mull in 1983. He was a life-long servant to 
the Gaelic language and in later years acquired an 
unrivaled genealogical knowledge of the people of 
Mull and in particular the Clan MacQuarrie. He was 
well known as a church elder and lay preacher and 
gave devoted service over the years to the parishes 
of Mull. 

Is tearc a chithear a leithid 

Agus is mor an dileab edlais a dh’fhag e 

Do Ghaidheal is Ghall mar-aon. 


MEMORIAL CAIRN 

At a meeting of the Council in December 1985, it was 
decided that a Memorial Cairn be erected at Balnabeen, 
near Brawlbin, Caithness, the birthplace of Rev. Dr John 
Macdonald, Ferintosh, the “Apostle of the North”. This 
work was carried out in June 1986. The Society is indebted 
to Mr Kenneth D. MacDonald, Department of Celtic, 
University of Glasgow, who provided the wording on the 
plaque and to Mr Donald E. Coghill who located the birth- 
place of Dr Macdonald and arranged for the erection of 
the Cairn, 


MACKAY GAELIC PRIZE 

A suggestion was made to the Council of the Society by a 
member, Norman MacLeod, a native of the Eye Peninsula 
in the Isle of Lewis, who lives in London and a long- 
standing friend of both Captain William Mackay and Rory 
Mackay, to establish a Gaelic school prize at Inverness in 
their memory. The Council decided to set aside a sum of 
money for this purpose, the annual interest to be used to 
present a medal at the end of each school session to the 
best pupil studying Higher Gaelic in Inverness Royal 
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Academy, Millburn Academy and Culloden Academy. 
These medals have been awarded at the end of the session 
in 1985 and 1986. 


MEMORIAL ESSAYS 


In July 1986 the Society and An Comunn Gaidhealach 
jointly published a book “Sàr Ghaidheal: Essays in Memory 
of Rory Mackay”. The essays, in Gaelic and English, are 
by those who were known to Rory. 


LIBRARY 


The library continues in the care of Highland Regional 
Council’s Library Service. The stock is held in Inverness 
Public Library and members may have access on application 
to the Reference Librarian. A number of most welcome 
donations of books and manuscripts have been received and 
it is hoped that these will continue. The Society has 
purchased a number of volumes which have been added to 
the book stock which has been catalogued. The manuscript 
section remains as yet uncatalogued. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 

Copies of a few of the earlier volumes of the Transactions 
and of the re-print of “Story and Song from Loch Ness-side” 
are still available and can be supplied by applying to the 
Honorary Secretary. 


CONCLUSION 

The members of the Council thank those who have con- 
tributed papers to the syllabus and to those who have 
reviewed Volume LII. Others whom the members of the 
Council thank are all who have attended meetings, 
introduced new members and helped in various ways. 


12th January 1987 
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JOHN FRANCIS CAMPBELL 
By FRANK G. THOMPSON 
15th February 1985 


Author's Note: This Paper is only part of a much longer 
work dealing with the life, times and achievements of J. F. 
Campbell of Islay who, by taking on the mantle of the 
Grimm brothers, laid the foundations for the now inter- 
nationally-recognised science of the folktale. From the 
biography, which was researched over a period of some four 
years, I have extracted the material which deals with 
Campbell’s interests and forays into Highland matters, and 
the manner in which he became involved in the folktale 
collecting activity which led to the publication of the four 
volumes of ‘Popular Tales of the West Highlands’ and 
‘Leabhar na Feinne’. 

Hardly a day in Campbell’s life (1821-1885) went past 
without some item of interest claiming his attention, all of 
which he wrote up in his many Journals. He was an 
inveterate world traveller, author, editor, no mean artist, 
public servant, geologist, and scientist. His world was 
peopled with many of the most eminent names of his day — 
and the folk of humbler station who preserved their Gaelic 
heritage in their fantastic memories and who allowed 
Campbell and his collectors access to that rich store which 
even today has still not seen all of what was collected 
and published. 

Until J. F. Campbell’s biography itself sees the light of 
published day, the author wishes to carry over to this its 
appearance in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness the name of the dedicatee: Rory MacKay of 
Inverness, a still-mourned friend whose enthusiasm led the 
author to his study of Iain Og Ile. 
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Matters Highland 


It is a matter for speculation whether John Francis 
Campbell would have been such a pervading influence in 
the Highlands had the Islay estate not been found floundering 
in a morass of debt in 1847. There is little doubt that had 
he succeeded his father as Laird of Islay he would have 
carried over his forebears’ somewhat unique community- 
centred interest in land improvement and in the develop- 
ment of the island’s natural resources. It is also conceivable 
that Islay might have become a centre for intellectual 
pursuits in which Gaelic and its culture would have been 
more than merely peripheral. With Hector Maclean at 
Ballygrant, a few miles from Islay House, eager to sharpen 
his mind on any available stone, coupled with Campbell’s 
equally fine mind and energy, much could have come out of 
such a partnership. 

As it was, Campbell had to travel down a road whose 
direction was dictated by a fate which, in the event, was 
to be more than beneficial for the Highland culture and 
language. Once he had established a reputation for scholar- 
ship with ‘Popular Tales of the West Highlands’, Campbell’s 
Highland interests became widespread and increasingly he 
acted as a catalyst, encouraging others to devote their time 
and energy to working in the Gaelic field. 

One example was his letter to the ‘Inverness Courier’, on 
October 6th 1870, in which he urged all Highlanders to do 
everything possible to save the then rapidly disappearing 
ancient Celtic tales and legends. This theme was taken up 
by William MacKay, a trainee solicitor in Inverness, who 
was joined by William MacKenzie, later of the Crofters 
Commission. Together they discussed the idea of founding 


a Gaelic Society in Inverness and started a correspondence 


in the ‘Inverness Courier’, which was added to by others of 
like mind. Eventually a public meeting was arranged and 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness got off the ground, in 
October 1872. Since that date the Society, through its 
Transactions now numbering over fifty volumes, has made 
a unique contribution to our knowledge of Highland history, 
traditions and culture. As Campbell noted: “This, I believe, 
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has been started as the result of my letter”, and he would 
have taken no little pleasure in the fact that the Society has 
had the staying power to survive for so long when so many 
other similar Gaelic-based organisations have failed. 

It was perhaps inevitable that Campbell's multi-facetted 
interests should also include the pipes. Not only did he have 
a life-long love of pipe music, but he had a very close 
association with his tutor, John Campbell, ‘John the Piper’, 
who was piper to his father, Walter Frederick. John was 
born in 1795 and died at the age of thirty-six in 1831, while 
still in the service of the Islay family. His association with 
John Francis was on a deep personal level, as evidenced by 
Campbell’s recollection of early memories, though Campbell 
himself was less than ten years old in 1831. In a tribute to 
the piper, the Campbell family erected a tombstone in the 
churchyard “at Bellside” (Bellshill in Lanarkshire), The 
inscription reads: “This small tribute of respect is raised by 
Walter Frederick Campbell, Esq., of Isla and Shawfield, to 
the memory of his faithful servant and piper JOHN CAMP- 
BELL, who died, 24th August, aged 36 years.” 

There was, however, more to John Campbell than being a 
mere family musician. In 1818, he made his way to Edin- 
burgh to take part in the annual piping competitions 
sponsored by the Highland Society of London. The Society 
gave competitors two pence a mile for travelling expenses 
and offered awards for those pipers who could write down 
pipe music ‘scientifically’ or in staff notation. 

Sir John Dalyell, in a book published in 1824, sets the 
scene of John Campbell’s Edinburgh visit: “John Campbell, 
a competitor in performance on the bagpipe, repaired to 
Edinburgh in the year 1818, at the season of the competition, 
with a folio volume in manuscript, said to contain numerous 
compositions but the contents merely resembling a written 
narrative, in an unknown language, nor ‘bearing any 
resemblance to Gaelic, they proved utterly unintelligible. 
Amidst many conjectures relative to both the subject and 
the language, nobody ventured so far as to guess at either 
airs or piobrachs. However, Murdoch MacLean, a pipe- 
maker from Glasgow, then also a candidate at the com- 
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petition, offered to decipher the mysterious manuscript, so 
as to interpret the true meaning; but from these contracted 
views, sometimes opposing the most reasonable projects, his 
proposal received no encouragement, and the owner refused 
to part with the volume, which gave me much regret.” 


It was obvious that John the Piper did not himself under- 
stand the contents of his book, which had belonged to his 
father Colin Campbell. The contents were in fact music for 
the pipes; but instead of being written in staff notation, they 
contained words, with syllables which represented different 
note values and groups of gracenotes. The book is now 
known as the ‘Campbell Cainntaireachd’ and is deposited in 
the National Library of Scotland. 

Sir John Dalyell was seemingly so upset at the rejection 
of the manuscript by the then piping fraternity that he added 
a footnote in his book, expressing dismay that a priceless 
translation of dozens of unknown piping tunes had been 
turned down by the experts. 

Now enters upon the Islay scene one of the most contro- 
versial characters of the 19th century world of piping: 
Angus Mackay, Queen Victoria’s first household piper who 
rose from humble origins on Raasay to become a gem in the 
Queen’s Highland retinue. He died an insane man, believing 
himself to be the husband of the Queen and claiming that 
Prince Albert had usurped his marital rights. Born in 1813, 
he grew up in a piping environment, with three of his 
brothers being pipers to eminent families of the day. Angus 
proved his musical genius at the 1825 Piping Competition 
when he was awarded five shillings for writing pibroch in 
staff notation; he was then about twelve years of age. His 
father, who had been piper to the Laird of Raasay, moved 
to Drummond Castle, near Crieff, on the death of the Laird, 
and Angus was brought up on the estate. He proved himself 
as a worthy follower in his father’s footsteps, the latter 
being acknowledged as one of the finest pipers of his 
generation. 

The young Angus was soon to excel his father and gained 
wide recognition in the piping world, not only for his 
playing but for his ability to write ancient pipe music in the 
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modern ‘scientific’ method. In 1835, “before a brilliant and 
crowded” audience at the Theatre Royal in Edinburgh, he 
won the Prize Pipe. In that same year, Angus announced in 
a prospectus that he was about to bring out his own 
collection of pibrochs “as played by the MacCrimmons and 
others”. The book was scheduled to apear in February 1836, 
but it did not appear until two years later. The reason for 
the delay in publication is not at all clear, but what is 
known is that he left Drummond Castle estate to go to 
Islay and spend a year or so as piper to the Campbells of 
Islay. 

The question has been put by Alistair Campsie: “With all 
the opportunities open to him, why did Angus MacKay 
choose to tuck himself away in a remote island like Islay? 
Especially when his first book was in the process of being 
produced? Especially when, as winner of the Prize Pipe at 
the age of twenty-one, the piping world was at his feet? The 
question which must be put is: did Angus MacKay 
deliberately go to the distant island to try to lay his hands 
on the mysterious books of pibroch which had been 
mentioned at the Edinburgh competition almost a generation 
previously? Others, including Sir John Graham Dalyell, 
had already tried to recover them and failed. It is known 
that Angus MacKay had at least one of the books through 
his fingers, for specific evidence exists in his own hand- 
writing that he filched certain of the tunes and changed 
their names for his own purposes; even dubbing one with a 
MacCrimmon name and legend, then publishing it in his 
book in 1838.” 

So Angus MacKay entered into the service of the Camp- 
bells of Islay, to succeed John the Piper. Of the latter, J. F. 
Campbell wrote: “. . . John Campbell took charge of me 
and taught me Gaelic before this book was printed (the 
‘Gesto Collection’, published in 1828) and was one of a 
family of pipers bred in Lorn. One of them was at Culloden 
in 1746. I have often seen my nurse, John Piper, reading, and 
practising music from an old paper manuscript, and silently 
fingering tunes. I have tried to recover this writing but 
hitherto in vain.” 
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According to J. F. Campbell, MacKay “knew little” of 
cainntaireachd when he arrived on Islay in 1837, but he was 
able to decipher sufficient from Colin Campbell’s manuscript 
to include some of the tunes he found in his own book of 
the following year. 

J. F. Campbell’s pamphlet on ‘Canntaireachd’, published 
in Glasgow in 1880, gives much information on the use of 
vocables to represent note values. Alistair Campais claims 
that there has been a “conspiracy of silence over the 
pamphlet”. He goes on: “The bag-pipe writers previously 
quoted have all admitted reading this little-known publica- 
tion. Why he then concealed the information is inexplicable, 
unless publication would have damaged accepted beliefs.” 

Angus MacKay was on Islay for a short time only. Wrote 
J. F. Campbell: “Mackay was my father’s piper about 1837 
and then wished to establish a piper’s school.” MacKay’s 
book was published in 1838 and it became the piper’s Bible 
for many decades. He then went on to become piper to 
Queen Victoria in 1843, aged twenty-nine. A footnote by 
Queen Victoria to her Journal entry of September 10th 1852 
refers to him: “Appointed Queen’s Piper in 1843, and 
considered to be one of the best in Scotland. He went out 
of his mind in 1854 and died the following year.” MacKay 
actually died in 1859 of madness. 

Newspaper reports of the time give an indication of the 
problem: “Saturday evening, February 4th, 1854. McKay, 
the Royal Piper. — We regret to say that this well known 
Scotchman through an act of indiscretion a few days since, 
was discharged from the royal service. McKay we believe 
to have been a steady man and attentive to his duties till 
the occasion in question, although it is rumoured that the 
Christmas festivities caused him to be somewhat too free 
with ardent spirits. The loss of his situation has caused poor 
McKay to lose his senses, and after a few days confinement 
at his own residence he has been removed from Windsor to 
an asylum. McKay was a celebrated performer on the 
bagpipes before Her Majesty and the royal family, and also 
to dance the Highland Fling...” 

Then, a week later: “Saturday, February 11th, 1854. 
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McKay, the Queen’s piper. — Notwithstanding our desire 
to avoid adopting any of the unfounded rumours relative to 
poor McKay, which were prevalent in town last week, we 
were unconsciously betrayed into an error respecting the 
cause of the mental affliction under which we regretted to 
hear that he was labouring. We stated, on what we deemed 
sufficient authority, that he was discharged from her Majesty’s 
service, in consequence of intemperance, which preying on 
his mind, produced insanity. We find our informant was 
altogether in error, that McKay still retains his situation as 
piper to her Majesty, and consequently his disease could 
not have arisen from the cause we assigned.” 

McKay was later transferred to the Crichton Royal Institute 
at Dumfries, from which he escaped in March 1859 and was 
drowned in the River Nith. 

Cainntaireachd is sometimes called the pipers’ sol-fa and 
is the subject of Campbell’s 1880 pamphlet: “Like a herald 
of old, or a bard, or a piper, I can stand here on a green 
knoll, in a yellow fog, out of the field of the fray, and incite 
people to battle with the Mustering of the Clans, in the old 
forgotten language of MacCrimmon, piper to MacLeod of 
Dunvegan; of MacArthur, piper to the Lord of the Isles; 
_.. and of John Campbell, the Lorn piper, who taught me 
fifty years ago how to rouse men with strange words out 
of the Isles — 

H'odroho hodrho, haninan hiechin, 
Hodraha hodroho, hodroho hachin, 
Hiodrha hodroho, haninen hiechin, 
Hodraha hodraha, hodraha, hodraha, 
Hodraha hodraha, hodraha hachin. 

This is the commencement of the MacCrimmon caintair- 
eachd of Cogadh no Sith (War or Peace) The Gathering of 
the Clans.” 

It seems that though John Piper had a knowledge of 
caintaireachd, he was incapable of communicating his know- 
ledge. Campbell tried to get him to explain the phrase 
‘hi-ri-ri’, and all the latter could do was to play a phrase 
of three notes on the chanter and say: “Thats ‘hi-ri-ri’”’. 
So Campbell, the great folklorist, able to imp out traditional 
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stories from uneducated storytellers, found himself stumped 
by his own servant and tutor. 

As one who always wore the kilt on every possible 
occasion, Campbell was more than enthusiastic when he was 
asked to find out whether there was in existence a “real 
Campbell Clan tartan so that we might parade in the proper 
garments at Windsor 21/3/71 at Lorne’s marriage”. That 
occasion was one in which all Campbells took some justified 
pride, for was not one of the most eligible women in the 
land, Princess Louise, being paired off to the handsome 
John Campbell, Marquis of Lorne and heir to the Duke of 
Argyll? The occasion was rather special for other reasons. 
Queen Victoria had married off most of her daughters into 
the European aristocracy, to princes with titles but often 
no visible means of support. Her change of heart in matching 
one of her daughters to a member of the British aristocracy 
was a popular one. For the Campbell clan it was the moment 
of recognition. 

Campbell plunged into his research with typical enthusiasm. 
One of his starting points was the book ‘Vestiarium 
Scoticum’, written by the Sobieski-Stuart brothers and 
published in 1842. He also culled family records and his own 
memory: “It is also worth recording, as a contrast to the 
Highland wedding, that I was turned out of Kensington 
Gardens with my father’s piper, for wearing the Highland 
dress about 1827 or 28. I remember the crowd and the stern 
Park-keeper who turned us away from a summer house on 
the north side of the Gardens. The Duke of Sussex, then 
Ranger, gave my mother a special Order for us and for her 
terrier ‘Bus’. We presented the Order and the Park-keeper 
explained that a “lot of Scotch Bakers” came there and 
knocked up a dust on Sunday. We fraternised and the piper 
and keeper were friends ever after.” 

This London caution about the Highland dress was but 
a handful of years after the visit of George IV to Edinburgh, 
when the capital city was turned out in tartan of all kinds, 
with even the King being paraded in the national dress. 
After the Highland dress was banned in 1746, the only way 
men could wear the garb of their ancestors was by joining 
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the army, an inducement offered by the authorities. Recruit- 
ment for the Highland regiments was successful, though 
successive War Offices made several attempts to abolish the 
wearing of the kilt. In 1809 it was ordered that all Highland 
regiments must wear trews, on the grounds that “the wearing 
of kilts is objectionable to the people of South Britain”. 
This order was received with dismay by the 91st Argyllshire 
Highlanders, who were further horrified when, a year later, 
even the tartan trews were abolished in favour of trousers 
of hodden grey. So ashamed were the Highland soldiers at 
being reduced to ordinary line soldiers that, before going 
home on leave, they would strip off their hated trousers and 
don a borrowed kilt for the final journey. The hotel “Tigh 
na Truish’ (House of the Trousers), on the island of Seil, 
just across the Clachan Bridge, is said to commemorate that 
particular period. 

In 1850 the War Office delivered another blow to Scottish 
pride by abolishing regimental pipers. But in 1871 when the 
91st Argyllshire Highlanders formed a guard of honour at 
Lord Lorne’s marriage; Queen Victoria was so pleased with 
the performance that, as a token of her thanks, she asked 
the commanding officer what favour she could grant. Without 
hesitation he replied that all the regiment wanted was 
permission to be dressed in the kilt. This Victoria granted, 
much to the fury of the War Office, and the regiment was 
given back its kilt and renamed the Princess Louise’s Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Campbell records in his Journals: “In my early youth all 
Campbells wore the 42nd tartan. William Campbell, my 
tailor, lived in Glasgow. John Campbell, the Piper, his 
brother took care of me when I was a child, and these two 
were Campbells of an old family of pipers, who were natives 
of Lorn. My father and his Piper wore the 42nd tartan, and 
I have worn it for forty-five years. In 1842, George, Duke of 
Argyll, wore 42nd. So the change to other sets is due to the 
‘Princes’ and their authorities are of doubtful authenticity.” 

The ‘Princes’ were the Sobieski brothers, whose popular 
book of 1842 claimed an ancient lineage for tartan. Camp- 
bell wrote in 1873: “For reasons which follow in order of 
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date I do not believe in the authenticity of the work published 
in 1842 by my old friend John Sobieski Stuart, Count 
d'Albanie, who first caused me to be arrayed in Highland 
costume in 1825 and who died in 1872. But I can see the 
great service done to Scotch manufacturers by the author, 
whom I always liked in spite of his eccentricities . . . The 
authors ... are old friends and I really have no proof that 
they are not grandsons of Prince Charles. They have never 
said to me that they were . . In looking to the authenticity 
of the Campbell tartan, I was led first to the book and then 
to the author and then to the question of his descent... . 
Therefore, if anybody ever takes to printing this I beg the 
editor to avoid any injury to the authors of the Vestiarium 
or to their memory.” 

In October 1871 Campbell wrote a Paper on ‘Clan Tartans’, 
which begins with his conclusions on the subject: 

“My conclusions are best stated at the beginning in order 
to save readers the trouble of considering my evidence. 

For reasons, of which some are given, my own opinion 
NOW is that people thought little about ‘Clan Tartans’ as 
uniforms belonging to names until about 1822 and later 
times. It is certain that some kind of uniform tartan was 
worn as long ago as the 30 Years War, 1630, and that 
families or people in Scotch districts wove and wore 
patterns so that a distinction appeared when large bodies of 
men marched to other districts. But I can find nothing in 
history or tradition outside the ‘Vestiarium Scoticum’ of Sir 
Robert Urquhart, edited and illustrated by the Hay Allen 
Stuarts in 1842, to shew that Campbells, Gunns, Mac- 
Arthurs, MacLeans and others could be distinguished from 
each other by their plaids in a Whig foray or in European 
Wars. I do not believe the distinctions which are now made 
as to clan tartans even prevailed at all, till tartan became 
an important manufacture in Scotland in the reign of George 
the 4th . . . Even if there was a ‘Campbell tartan’ in practical 
use, the odds are in favour of the Black Watch tartan, 
as now worn by the 42nd Regiment. According to the 
‘Vestiarium Scoticum’, clan tartans and Campbell tartans 
existed in 1571. If so, the Black Watch set, without stripes 
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of the right colour did not exist then at all. But the Mac- 
Arthur’s set was then almost identical to it. MacArthurs are 
the O’Duibhnes of the tribe of Diarmaid, and of an older 
stock than the Mac Cailean, or Argyll branch of the Camp- 
bells, according to tradition and genealogy. The conclusion 
to be taken from all authorities consulted in that black, blue 
and green are the O’Duibhne and MacArthur; and the 
Campbell colours, and that the minute detail of pattern 
which distinguished the MacArthur in the ‘“Vestiarium 
Scoticum’ from Black Watch in use is insignificant, if it is 
not a pure invention dating about 1842.” 

Campbell also noted: “One of my ancestors was a great 
dandy, who travelled abroad and was an M.P. and who lived 
at Skipness and in Islay, left a wardrobe in 1777. There was 
no single article of illegal tartan in it, but much cut velvet 
in coats and ‘breekis’ and other legal garments . . . There is 
no mention of tartan and no sign of tartan of any kind in the 
whole record.” 

Not one for leaving material to moulder on his shelf, 
Campbell worked up his tartan research into a popular 
article. He “. . . sent a Paper on Highland Dress with a lot 
of illustrations and materials for making them to the 
Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company, Editor of ‘Mac- 
Millan’s Magazine’, George Grove, Esquire, to be printed if 
he thinks it worth while for sale at the forthcoming com- 
petition of pipers at Sydenham. He returned the lot in 1872 
and did not print. Obviously, anything which throws doubt 
on the authenticity of Clan Tartans would be unpopular 
with Manufacturers and Weavers of these popular Scotch 
fabrics.” 

Three years later, Campbell had occasion to look over 
what he had written and noted: ‘It is good for trade to 
believe in Clan Tartans. Why should I make any step to 
disturb Scotch manufacturers? The ‘Inverness Highlander’, 
the Glasgow ‘Gael’ the ‘Revue Celtique’ and other papers 
are all working at a Celtic revival. But the writers generally 
seem to have small power and smaller knowledge and the 
whole will end in smoke . . . Meantime it tends towards 
‘Home Rule’, the abolition of Game and Landlords and the 
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promotion of Fenianism and the Commune. Therefore I keep 
out of this Celtic movement which is humbug.” 

Thus Campbell, who wore his kilt with some pride on 
every possible occasion, stepped back from the world of 
tartans, to concentrate on other Highland matters. 

One of the highlights of the year 1877 was the celebration 
of the centenary of the Gaelic Society of London, founded 
by expatriate Scots as a kind of Highlanders’ club. Its 
member-hip tended to be in a continual state of flux, with 
Scots passing through the city on the way to some war 
arena in Europe, or going to and returning from America. 
But gradually the Society became more stable and it 
managed to build up a membership which included men of 
influence in society and in the government. Seeking a formal 
purpose of the Society, the members decided to take on 
some quasi-political issues and pursue defined Highland 
interests. When the Society was founded, the wearing of the 
kilt was still under proscription by the Disarming Act of 
1747 and the repeal of this Act was one of the first targets. 
Success with this issue came in 1782 when the Act was 
removed from the Statute Book. A ‘Gaelic Chapel Fund’ 
was then established to allow Gaelic-speakers to attend 
religious services in their own language; this lasted from 
1810 to 1844. After the Disruption in Scotland in 1843, the 
Chapel funds were transferred to the use of the Caledonian 
Asylum. In 1836, the Society mounted a campaign, in which 
Campbell’s father, Walter Frederick was involved, to set up 
a Chair for Celtic Literature, an aim which was not to be 
achieved until 1883. With such a record of solid effort 
behind it, the Society felt justified in mounting a celebration 
of its Centenary. 

The Centenary Dinner was a grand affair, clouded some- 
what by the disappointment felt that ex-President Ullyses 
Grant of the United States was unable to attend. Grant, a 
product of Speyside, would have given some undoubted 
glitter to the proceedings. Instead, his son, Jesse Grant, 
attended on his father’s behalf. J. F. Campbell was 
numbered among the honoured guests and gave the toast to 
“The Legislature’, to which Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. 
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for Inverness-shire replied. Campbell’s own health was 
toasted by Surgeon-General W. MacKinnon: “We are much 
indebted to our friend, Professor Blackie, for what he has 
done for the Gaelic language, and he has done a great deal. 
But, I think, no man living has done more for our native 
tongue than John F. Campbell of Islay (Cheers), and so long 
as the Gaelic lasts, and wherever, in any part of the world, 
it may be spoken, the name of Iain Caimbeul will be held 
in love and veneration by all true Highlanders.” The toast 
was drunk with full Highland honours, the men standing 
with one foot on their chairs and the other on the tables. 

Campbell replied in Gaelic by saying that Gaelic was a 
bond of union between those who spoke it which a non- 
Gaelic speaking Southron could never understand. Then, in 
deference to thote present who did not speak Gaelic, he 
thanked the company in English. 

Recording the event in his Journal, he wrote: “They 
drank my health — to the man who has done most for 
Gaelic literature of any living. I have in fact done more on 
my own than this Society and all its kindred societies. 
Having the key to their performances, a book of genuine 
Gaelic literature (his own ‘Leabhar na Feinne’ published in 
1872) I know that not one of the whole lot of kindred 
societies has bought a single copy. Their ‘Literature’ is their 
transactions. This whole thing is a Celtic prance for wearing 
kilts and kicking up the heels and public dining to music 
tortured out of shape by a foreign professional. It is all my 
eye so far. My few Gaelic words were the only Gaelic words 
spoken at the Gaelic Society meeting and very few there 
understood them.” 

Whatever might still be argued about the poems of 
‘Ossian’, launched into an unsuspecting world by James 
Macpherson, there is no doubt as to the effect they had on 
the literati of Europe. Like a lighted window on a dark night 
Macpherson was instrumental in focussing attention on the 
value of the study and contemplation of nature, to set 
aside the artificiality of the literary world of the 18th 
century. Ossian, that old hoary figure from a bygone age, 
paraded his sympathy with the external world, its colours, 
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rhythms, and its expression of human qualities in its times 
of storm and calm. Within six months of the publication in 
1762 of ‘Fingal’, an epic in six books, translated editions 
appeared all over Europe. Goethe, Chateaubriand, Vincenzo 
Monti, Byron, the Abbe Cesarotti and Lamartine all climbed 
onto the Ossian bandwagon. Lamartine, in his ‘Memoirs of 
my Youth’, describes the typical effect the Ossianic verse 
had on him: 


“It was now the period when Ossian, that poet of the 
genius of ruins and battles, reigned paramount in the 
imagination of France .. . Women sung him in plaintive 
romances, or in triumphal strains, at the departure, above 
the tomb, or on the return, of their lovers. Small editions in 
portable volumes had found their way into all libraries. I 
plunged into this ocean of shadow, of blood, of tears, of 
phantoms, of foam, of snow, of fogs, of hoar frosts, and of 
images, the immensity, the dimness, and the melancholy of 
which harmonise so well with the lofty sadness of a heart 
of sixteen which expands to the first rays of the Infinite . . . 
I read his pages, sitting beneath the shelter of some over- 
hanging rocks, only raising my eyes from its pages to find 
again, floating along the horizon or outstretched at my feet, 
the same mists, the same clouds, the same plains of ice or 
snow which I had just beheld in my imagination . . . I had 
become one of the sons of the bard, one of the heroic, 
amorous, or plaintive shades who fought, who loved, who 
wept, or who swept the fingers across the harp in the gloomy 
domains of Fingal.” 

In Italy, Ossian’s memory became the founder of a school 
of poetry soon after ‘Fingal’ appeared in that country in 
1763. Thereafter the poems appeared in German, Dutch, 
French, Spanish, Danish, Russian, Swedish, Czech, Hun- 
garian, and in Polish as late as 1840. Only Voltaire was 
unimpressed by Ossian. In a spirited essay, he imagined a 
discussion between a Florentine man of letters, a Professor 
at Oxford and a Scot. The Scot declaims the beginning of 
Fingal which is hailed by the Oxford man as exemplifying 
‘le veritable style d'Homer’. The Florentine declares his 
preference for the simple noble style of Virgil and claims that 
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nothing is easier to compose than this loose type of epic 
poetry, and to prove his point improvises an epic poem in 
the Ossianic style — at such length that the others have 
to beg him to stop. As for the Scot, he “pales with anger” 
at these opinions. 

In France, Lamartine wrote of the poems: “La poesie 
universelle a pris un accent plus melancoligue et plus 
pathetique en Europe depuis l’apparition de ce chants.” 
Goethe translated Ossian’s ‘Songs of Selma’ and in his “The 
Sorrows of Werther’, the tormented hero recites this trans- 
lation. Herder’s endorsement of Ossian helped to confirm 
that Ossian, more than any single work, created a Romantic 
Movement in Europe, and particularly in Germany. Even 
Napoleon, who was not over fond of poetry, kept a volume 
of Ossian with him in his military expeditions. Indeed, so 
influenced was Napoleon that when he gave speeches it was 
often reported that “Il ossianait”. 

At home, the series of ‘Waverley Novels’ of Walter Scott 
was central in the development of European romanticism. 
And though the direct influence of Ossian on English writers 
was slight and transient, there are Ossianic echoes in William 
Blake and Coleridge, who wrote two Ossianic imitations. 
Lord Byron, in his ‘Hours of Idleness’, written when he was 
nineteen, exhibits many touches of Ossianic sentiment. 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, held Ossian in utter 
contempt. 

If Macpherson gave to the development of European 
literature a much-needed change of direction, he also 
provided the Scots with material for a controversy which 
still echoes whenever the subject of Ossian is discussed, 
and which was revived over a hundred years ago in an 
arena which caused the best minds of the day to adopt 
battle stances. 

The controversy centred around the age and authorship 
of the Poems of Ossian. Dr Samuel Johnson contributed to 
the start of the arguments: “I look upon Macpherson’s 
‘Fingal’ to be as gross an imposition as ever the world was 
troubled with. Had it really been an ancient work... it 
would be a curiosity of the first rate... He has found names, 
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and stories and phrases, nay, passages in old songs, and 
with them has blended his own compositions, and so made 
what he gives to the world as the translation of an ancient 
poem.” Johnson was convinced that Gaelic had never had a 
written existencc. In this belief, he was partially correct, for 
Gaelic was an oral tradition, relying on the fantastic 
memories of a Highland commonalty for its preservation 
and continuance through succeeding generations. There 
were, however, old manuscripts in Gaelic scattered in old 
Highland houses and in libraries which gave some proof to 
the pudding. Many of these manuscripts are still extant and 
are still neither published nor have they been subjected to 
any extensive systematic cataloguing. 

From the year of Macpherson’s death, in 1796, attempts 
were made, both by individuals and Highland societies, to 
discover Macpherson’s Gaelic sources and to ascertain what 
he had done with them, and also the extent to which he had 
filled in the gaps with his own reconstructions. In 1866 the 
Rev. Thomas Pattison, one of the foremost translators of 
Gaelic poetry into English, considered that “. . . the finest 
parts of Macpherson’s Ossian are incontestably proved to 
have been popular poetry long anterior to his appearing, I 
think we should throw all prejudices aside, and affirm that 
whoever composed the poems attributed to Ossian, James 
Macpherson was not the man; and that whatever merit may 
belong to him as a translator, or whatever claim he may 
have to be considered their compiler in their present form, 
he has no legitimate title to be called their author. They 
are substantially older than he, probably by many centuries.” 

Having done sterling work in the field of collecting Gaelic 
folktales, J. F. Campbell was justified in considering himself 
sufficiently knowledgeable on the subject to throw his hat 
into the ring and voice his opinions. His views were 
expressed in his ‘Popular Tales of the West Highlands’ and 
coincided with the general opinion of Gaelic-speaking High- 
landers: that Macpherson had indeed gained access to 
ancient poetry and had worked up what he had found into 
an acceptable whole. 


By the time Campbell had published his ‘Leabhar na 
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Feinne’ in 1872, he was thoroughly familiar with the heroic 
Gaelic ballads extant in collections dating from 1512. Indeed, 
his book, which contained some 54,000 lines of Gaelic verse, 
nurtured his opinions of Ossian and Macpherson which 
were, as he says, “. . . founded upon hard reading and close 
investigation during more than twelve years .. . My opinion 
now is that Macpherson’s translation was first composed by 
a great genius, partly from a knowledge of Scotch nature 
and folk-lore, partly from ideas gathered from books, and 
that he and other translators afterwards worked at it, and 
made a Gaelic equivalent whose merit varies according to 
the translator’s skill and knowledge of Gaelic. It is said 
that an early copy of the 7th book of Temora, with 
corrections in Strathmashie’s hand, was found after his 
death. I suppose that he revised a Gaelic translation by 
Macpherson, or by some other. His own Gaelic songs are 
idiomatic, whereas the 7th book of Temora is Saxon Gaelic 
in general, and nonsense in many passages. The English 
equivalent is like the rest of Macpherson’s work. In either 
case, because of matter, manner, orthography, and language, 
Macpherson’s English and Gaelic Ossian must have been 
composed long after Dean MacGregor collected his book in 
Macpherson’s country, near his district, and in Morvern.” 

Hector MacLean, Campbell’s co-collector of the ‘Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands, alzo concurred: “The so-called 
Gaelic Ossian of Macpherson exhibits all the symptoms of 
being a translation from English. Anglicisms abound every- 
where: the structure of the verse is fully as much akin to 
English as to Gaelic poetry. It is deficient in all the good 
qualities of style, strength, clearness, and propriety. The 
versification is exceedingly rugged and irregular; alliteration, 
so characteristic of Celtic poetry, is generally deficient, and 
frequently entirely wanting; the sentiment is usually morbid 
and vapid; and in fact the so-called original Gaelic Ossian is 
almost in every respect inferior to the so-called English 
translation.” 

In 1870 there appeared ‘Poems of Ossian’, by Rev 
Archibald Clerk, Minister of Kilmallie, near Fort William, 
and published with the financial support of the Marquis of 
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Bute. Dr Clerk maintained that the poems were authentic, 
composed by Ossian at the time when the Romans were in 
Britain and somehow preserved in their Original condition. 
Campbell was asked to review the book, and his notice 
appeared in “The Times” on April 15th 1871, taking up nearly 
a full page of that newspaper. In it Campbell re-stated his 
own opinion that Macpherson’s ‘originals’ in Gaelic were 
translations back from English into Gaelic of his own work 
in English. 

“Upon evidence it is probable that the famous epics which 
are now published in 1870 are the compositions of a Scotch 
student (Macpherson) before he reached the age of twenty- 
four, founded upon genuine Scotch materials, which he used 
as other men of genius have used early national myths. . 
Those who desire to form an opinion had better read the 
Ossianic controversy, the Gaelic books which contain 
ballads, and Mr Clerk’s new edition of Ossian’s poems; then 
converse with the most ignorant of the people of the High- 
lands and islands and gain their confidence. It has cost about 
forty years to acquire the small amount of information 
of which an epitome is contained in this paper. Those who 
are too lazy to inquire had best follow some leader and 
join the fight, or leave others to fight it out to the bitter 
end.” 

In 1883 the Edinburgh University Calendar carried for the 
first time an intimation that Celtic Classes would take their 
place in the Faculty of Arts beside the “original” arts 
subjects of Humanity and Greek (established in 1583) and 
the other subjects which already had Chairs: English 
Literature (1760), Sanskrit (1862), and Fine Art (1879). Con- 
sidering that Celtic had been a subject of study by eminent 
European scholars for well over a century, the lateness of 
the University, indeed the only Scottish University, to make 
an appearance on this scene might seem surprising. 

Almost exactly three hundred years before, in 1582, 
George Buchanan, the Scottish humanist, published his 
‘Rerum Scotticarum Historia’, and paved the way for Celtic 
studies. He was much before his time in recognising that 
all the Celtic languages of Britain and of Europe had a 
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common origin. He was to be followed by Edward Lihuyd, 
the second Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Lihuyd is regarded as being the founder of modern scientific 
Celtic scholarship. His presence in Oxford established that 
place as a centre for Celtic studies, six decades before Mac- 
pherson’s ‘Ossian’ broke loose among startled European 
intellectuals, and certainly, through such scholars as Matthew 
Arnold and Sir John Rhys, before any Scottish seat of 
learning thought it worth while to pay tribute to Gaelic, 
one of Europe’s oldest languages. Not that the Scottish 
Universities had not been nudged occasionally to establish 
a Celtic Chair. In 1811 the Highland Society of Scotland 
suggested a Chair of Celtic Literature and Antiquities. But 
the time was not considered ripe for such a move to be made 
to raise Gaelic, if not Celtic Studies, to the level of 
university recognition — this despite the fact that Johann 
Kaspar Zeuss, the distinguished German historian, was 
turning his attention to the modern scientific study of Celtic 
philology, to become the first in a long line of eminent 
German specialists in the subject down to the present day. 

The 1811 move to set up the Chair was made after the 
Highland Society had engaged Ewen MacLachlan, a Gaelic 
poet, translator and scholar, to examine the Gaelic manu- 
scripts lodged in King’s College, Aberdeen, where Mac- 
Lachlan had become librarian. MacLachlan’s remit was to 
follow up on the Society’s Report on the Authenticity of 
the Poems of Ossian. The Society was impressed by Mac- 
Lachlan’s work and came round to the idea that Gaelic in 
Scotland should be treated on a higher level than its normal 
hearth-stone profile. MacLachlan himself declared his 
willingness to occupy a Gaelic Chair. But the project fell 
due to lack of funds. The idea was, however, raised a 
number of times during the following decades, but little came 
of the efforts to raise funds for the endowment of the Chair 
and to organise fund-raising activities. 

By 1870, advances in Celtic scholarship had reached the 
plateau of respectability. This was achieved mainly by 
scholars on the Continent who had paved the way for a 
more accurate understanding of the earlier stages in the 
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development of the Celtic languages. Gaelic in particular 
had recently been the focus of scholarly attention (J. F. 
Campbell was no small contributor to the enhancement of 
the language) and was now seen to possess a demonstrably 
ancient pedigree; its literature, oral and written, was worthy 
enough to attract the attention of scholars of international 
repute, a fact which roused the interest of university 
academes, who slowly came round to the idea of a Celtic 
Chair. 

There was, however, another dimension which was to have 
no small bearing on the subseguent campaign to have the 
Chair established: the situation in the Highlands in the 
1870s. This was that turbulent decade during which the 
region became belatedly politicised, when the Gaelic-speaking 
population began to roll up their sleeves and take on the 
landlords for a fight against social deprivation and economic 
depression, to say nothing of hunger, evictions and other 
problems. The movement to secure for crofters a legal 
status and security of tenure was well under way. Fighters 
such as John Murdoch, editor of the ‘Highlander’ newspaper, 
were actively fostering among Gaels the idea that their 
language and culture was just as much at stake as was their 
land. If the crofter was to be emancipated it was to be in a 
total Gaelic context and nothing less would be accepted. 

So it was that, sandwiched between the increasing interest 
of scholars in all matters Celtic, and the radical politics of 
the times, Gaelic, its language and its literature, became the 
coatpeg on which was hung renewed agitation for the 
establishment of a Celtic Chair. In 1870 a special Committee 
of the General Council of Edinburgh University was set up 
to investigate how a Chair of Celtic Studies might be 
established. By 1872 the Committee had managed to define 
the University’s po’ ition regarding both Celtic and Gaelic: 

“The purposes on account of which the Committee have 
strongly recommended the institution and endowment of a 
Professorship of Celtic are the following two: First — to 
provide for the scientific study of Celtic Comparative 
Philology, and for the collection and elucidation of existing 
literary and historical monuments of the Celtic language. 
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Second — To provide for the scholarly teaching of the 
vernacular Celtic to students destined to pass their lives as 
clergymen, lawyers or physicians (and, it might be added, 
landed proprietors) in the Celtic districts of the country.” 

The Committee’s Report and its recommendations were 
accepted, and the Committee was further charged to 
investigate how the necessary funds might be raised to 
establish the Chair. At that time the salaries of professors 
were financed mainly through the income from ad hoc endow- 
ments, rather than from the fees of students attending their 
classes. Significantly, it was from workers’ organisations, 
leavened by the presence of expatriate Highlanders, that 
money started to flow for the Chair. Money also came in 
from various emigré and Highland societies. Even landlords 
contributed, as did Queen Victoria. What was most important 
was that small sums were also received from the ordinary 
Highland folk, indicating that the establishment of a Celtic 
Chair had become something of a symbol for crofters: for 
the first time in their depressed history their language and 
culture was to achieve not only vindication but status. 

At first the Committee’s efforts to raise large sums of 
money proved ineffective and matters hirpled along until 
1875 when John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek at the 
University, became Convener. He was a flamboyant figure, 
champion of many causes, and already on the way to 
becoming deeply involved in the question of Highland land 
law reform. Refusing to be on the periphery of that cause, he 
learned enough Gaelic to publish translations of Gaelic 
literature. For the next few years Blackie pressed himself 
hard to the task of raising money. No-one else in Scotland 
could have done the job. He was a popular figure in the 
Highlands, he had the backing of his many friends in the 
Free Church, and he had all the contacts needed for prising 
cash out of otherwise unwilling sporrans. 

One visit to London resulted in several promises of £100 
each from London’s merchants, peers, and proprietors of 
Scottish origin. At a lunch with Lady Burdett Couts (of the 
merchant bank) he met the Duchess of Sutherland who 
broached the subject of crofts and crofters. Blackie con- 
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vinced the Duchess sufficiently of the need for justice for 
crofters to the extent that he was invited to Dunrobin 
Castle to lecture on the subject. He accepted the invitation 
but explained in a letter to the Duke that he was “an ardent 
upholder of the crofters”, and had written, spoken and sung 
much and many times to that effect. The Duke, however, 
was not put off and repeated the invitation. 

Blackie also met J. F. Campbell while he was in London: 
. . the finest fellow that I have seen here, full of a free, 
frank, broad, vigorous and hilarious manhood. He is great 
in Celtic and in geology; and can use a painter’s brush to 
purpose besides.” He also met Gladstone: “.. . and we had a 
much interesting talk about Celtic and Saxon elements in 
British blood, about the recent excavations at Troy, and 
other subjects.” 

Returning from London, Blackie began a strenous tour 
of the west coast and north of Scotland. At Inveraray Castle 
he “. . . read my Gaelic translations to the Princess (Princess 
Louise) which went off with manifest approbation.” Then 
it was on to Dunrobin Castle to deliver his promised lecture, 
followed by another lecture in Inverness on behalf of funds 
for the Celtic Chair. He reported later that he had received 
from both the Duke of Argyll and the Duke of Sutherland 
“hearty encouragement in his effort to stir Highland blood.” 

Records of Blackie’s barn-storming progress in raising 
funds for the Chair lie in the pages of many newspapers and 
journals of the time, and stand as eloquent witness to his 
stamina for a man in his sixties. One major task, which must 
have been time-consuming, was the preparation of papers 
indicating the circumstances which made the preservation of 
Celtic dialects urgent; these were attached to blank papers 
for subscription lists which were then sent to all parts of 
the United Kingdom, as well as to all provinces and colonies 
of the empire where Highlanders were resident. They were 
accompanied by the Professor’s personal appeal on behalf 
of the maintenance of Gaelic in the Highlands for the 
people. 

He lectured constantly. In Scotland the lectures were on 
the subject of Gaelic and its literature. In England the theme 
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was switched to the English language and its Celtic elements. 
He lectured wherever the platform of an institute, club or 
society was made available to him. The fees charged all went 
to Chair funds. Through his efforts by May 1875, some £4000 
stood to the credit of the fund. Money came in from places 
as far away as Travancore in India, Ceylon, New Zealand, 
Canada, Rio de Janeiro, and as near as Skye, Lewis and 
Barra. Highland Regiments, both at home and abroad 
offered money. And the Highland poor sent their con- 
tributions in the form of postage stamps — the cash came 
from everywhere. A contribution of £200 from Queen 
Victoria was an added boost, which was suitably publicised 
‘pour encourager les autres’. 

At a gathering of Highlanders in Greenock, Blackie said : 
“I have had this very difficult task assigned to me of getting 
a Chair of Celtic language and literature in the University 
of Edinburgh — not in any common way, but a way in which 
no Chair was ever got up before, by popular subscription. 
At first I did not know how to advance, and I thought the 
best way was to wait quietly upon what the doctors call the 
‘expectant system’, that was to see whether the patient 
would recover, whether somebody in New Zealand would 
leave £10,000 to found a Celtic Chair, but I thought that 
was a very lazy way of doing, and one which showed a want 
of faith in the Celtic people. The moment I began to look 
around me I found the first one, then another, and now the 
affair goes on like a house on fire... The Celts have come 
forward and said ‘It is not our wish that our language should 
be extinguished and crushed out in the world” ”. 

Eventually the sum of £14,000 was raised, to make the 
Celtic Chair easily the best endowed faculty at the time. 
Blackie’s name was toasted throughout the Highlands. 

While the Professor was active in raising funds, he gave 
some thought to the person who would be the first occupant 
of the Chair. Many people had as many thoughts on the 
matter. So far as Blackie was concerned, the only fit person 
was J. F. Campbell, who had pioneered the collection of 
Gaelic folktales and had published his work in ‘Popular Tales’ 
and in ‘Leabhar na Feinne’. This was quite a compliment to 
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Campbell, who had never seen eye to eye with Blackie on 
the subject of ‘Ossian’. Campbell was often irritated by 
B'ackie’s acceptance of the genuineness of Macpherson, but 
he kept his arguments on a low key for fear of detracting 
the Professor from his tireless efforts in raising money for 
the Chair. Indeed, Campbell had his own ideas about who 
should be the first Professor of Celtic: none other than his 
old friend and helpmate in the collecting field, Hector 
MacLean. The tone of Campbell’s correspondence with 
Blackie was always kept light: “My dear Professor, You 
are an angel and may rush anywhere.” 

When Blackie suggested to Campbell that he might 
consider himself an applicant, the latter did “not smile” on 
the idea. He wrote: “I would not sit in that Chair for 
£100,000 a year. There was a man in a tale I wot of who 
was found by the hero in a field breaking big stones by 
sitting on them. When the princess was fairly won, a 
traitor king prepared a chair with a steel spike in it for the 
hero, who had engaged the stone-crusher as a henchman. 
The henchman sat in the chair, and the hero sat therein 
afterwards. I have not got a ‘tonchruaidh’ to prepare the 
seat for me, and I would not sit on spikes to be pelted with 
hard epithets by all the Gaelic scholars in the kingdom. 
When asked for my opinion, I will vote for the man best 
fitted to sit on spikes and be pelted with jaw-breakers.” 

Despite their differences over the Ossian controversy, 
both men remained firm friends, with Campbell encouraging 
Blackie to keep the Macpherson kettle always on the boil. 
Once, when Blackie read a Paper on the subject, Campbell 
wrote: “If you want to kick up more dust, send me a copy 
of your speech for review and I'll pitch into you. I will send 
you my writing, if I write, and you can get it printed if you 
like. What mean you by ‘scrappy’? I find that word 
together with ‘scratchy’ applied to my own writings; but if 
Macpherson’s materials were scraps, how about his grand 
Gaelic originals? May your coppers increase, and the basis 
of your chair be as broad as the Pyramids of Egypt. Failte!” 

They often met during their various travels, sometimes 
in odd places, when no doubt the Ossianic controversy waxed 
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and waned till the early hours of the morning. At Loch Baa: 
“Since I came here I have been busy in a strange way,” 
wrote Blackie to his wife. “The wall of this unigue establish- 
ment inside is all scrawled over with curious, significant 
sketches by John Campbell, Lord Colin, and Lord Archibald; 
also the Princess has tried her artistic hand and immortalised 
John Campbell at full length on the wall at the left side of 
the fireplace. There is a blank on the right, which, as soon 
as I came in, the guick eye of J. F. Campbell pounced on 
as a convenient niche for immortalising me; so down he sat, 
with me before him, and I am done off already on a sheet 
of brown packing-paper; to be cut out and pasted on the 
wall. J.F.C. and I are examining glacial grooves and 
scratches, and discussing the ruin of Highland estates.” 

In 1878 Blackie went to Egypt on a visit to Luxor where 
he found “Mr Campbell of Islay there before me, the sole 
Lord of a roomy dahabelah”, in which the Professor was 
royally entertained to dinner. 

When the final decision was made as to the first incumbent 
of the Celtic Chair, the choice was Donald MacKinnon. A 
native of the island of Colonsay, he had taken a degree in 
philosophy at the University, before embarking on a career 
in teaching and educational administration. He was a 
competent Gaelic scholar with an unrivalled knowledge of 
Gaelic and its literature, and was chosen as the best man 
equipped for “the ministers and teachers, whom the Chair 
in its practical aspect is primarily intended to benefit.” 

The first intake of some twenty students came mainly 
from Argyll and Perthshire. Later, students included many 
who were to make significant contributions to Gaelic, in 
their teaching and ministry careers. Some had interesting, 
if indirect, connections with Campbell. One of the few 
women students was Ella Carmichael, the daughter of 
Alexander Carmichael, the Gaelic folklore collector whose 
work is contained in the magnificent ‘Carmina Gadelica’. 
Carmichael knew Campbell well and the two often 
collaborated in collecting forays, particularly in the Uists. 

For a short time, the late Rev. John MacKechnie held 
the Chair. In 1964 he edited the ‘Dewar Manuscripts’, 
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collected by John Dewar for the Duke of Argyll. and who 
contributed much to Campbell’s own work in ‘Popular 
Tales’. Dewar’s manuscripts still await further editing, 
MacKechnie being enabled to produce only one volume, It 
was a labour of love for an enthusiastic Gaelic scholar whom 
the writer had the privilege of knowing well in the sixties 
of this century when Gaelic was being moved off the shelf 
to become a significant element in the rising tide of 
nationalistic aspirations in Scotland. 

A century removed from the 1880s, one wonders what 
kind of character J. F. Campbell might have given the Celtic 
Chair had he accepted the post, steel spikes and all. For 
him, the satisfaction was that he had been considered as a 
Suitable incumbent and had been, an informed amateur, 
ranged in the same line up as some of the most eminent and 
distinguished Gaelic scholars of his day. It was a fitting 
tribute to one who had always displayed an enthusiasm for 
all matters Highland. 


Fairy Eggs 

If the stirrings of the Romantic Movement in Europe can 
be rooted in the ‘Ossian’ of James Macpherson of Badenoch, 
then the present-day methods of study of the international 
folktale may be credited, in a significant part at least, to 
John Francis Campbell of Islay. He it was who not only 
collected the great folktales of the Gaelic-speaking western 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, but he was human 
enough to realise that the reciters and sources of these tales 
had to be stated, if only to prove their provenance. He also 
laid the groundwork for the systematic collection and study 
of these tales, to consider their elements and compare them 
with the elements in the folktales of other countries through- 
out the entire world, thereby proving the universality of 
themes common to all ethnic groupings. Campbell was the 
British counterpart of the Grimm brothers, with whom he 
had more than a metaphorical connection. He went further 
than Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm: he brought to life the 
tellers of the tales he collected. He listed their names, their 
occupations, their ages, and the dates and places of the 
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tellings. He also insisted on leaving the tales as they were 
to'd. He once instructed one of his collectors, John Dewar: 

« for I know that these stories are always told as if 
the people mentioned were talking, and it is far better to 
write in the same way, thus: then Mackenzie stretched out 
his hand and said, ‘There is the hand that slew thy father’. 
With this, which is genuine and vigorous and dramatic, 
compare the narrative style into which you are apt to fall 
when you write, viz.: then Mackenzie stretched out his hand 
and told him that that was the hand with which he had 
killed his father. One is powerful and good, the other is 
poor and tame and Sassanach to boot.” 


Campbell was also able to bring to bear on his collecting 
work the fruits of an extended familiarity with the tales of 
other countries. Being a widely read and sophisticated 
traveller, he could identify migratory fictions. In his notes he 
refers to such a gallery as William Grant Stewart, Robert 
Chambers, Sir Walter Scott, Crofton Croker, the Grimms, 
George Webb Dasent, Boccaccio, Straparola and Washington 
Irving. He could imp out common themes in tales collected 
in the Scottish Highlands and compare thee with the 
stories from the Arabian Nights and in manuscripts in 
Sanskrit. Even in the heart of London he was ever alert to 
the storytelling abilities of the commonalty which thronged 
the streets of the capital. He records one instance when, in 
March 1861, he was driving to his office and saw a knife- 
grinder who seemed a likely prospect. He jumped out of his 
cab and arranged with the man to meet him and his brothers 
at the office of the Lighthouse Commission. On the following 
day the brothers, William and Solomon Johns, tinkers and 
gipsies, duly presented themselves for interview. To set them 
at their ea €e Campbell prepared tobacco and long clay pipes, 
beer, bread and cheese, which thawed them out enough to 
relate “seven long rigmarol popular tales.” 

The folkta'e has always been part of the evolution of 
Man For centuries, if not millenia. the folktale has mirrored 
man’s desires and aspirations, his fears, hopes and anxieties. 
And, as a tale has been developed and embellished from 
generation to generation, it has reflected ancient beliefs, 
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history, the evolution of legal codes, and societal character- 
Istics. The folktale had also its practical uses: as a medium 
OÍ education to initiate the younger members of the com- 
munity into their roots and origins, made palatable by the 
storyteller placing it in a context of entertainment. Codes 
OÍ right and wrong, as recognised by the community, were 
clothed in stories which demonstrated that evil, cruelty and 
greed were finite and that good would always prevail. Ideals 
and ambitions could be realised: weakness, poverty and 
pain could be overcome. Because man’s experience has been 
the same the world over, the folktale contains the same 
motifs wherever it is found. 

Published collections of folktales began to appear in 
Europe from the fifteenth century, intended partly for 
entertainment and partly to provide moral teaching. They 
were often considered as dangerous superstition, fit only to 
scare young children into behaving themselves. It was the 
leaders of the Romantic Age in Europe who recognised 
folk literature as a natural product of evolution, as distinct 
from a developed and sophisticated culture, and a rich mine 
of ideas for songs, poetry and novels. Goethe took up the 
banner, and influenced Johann Herder by showing the 
latter the consequences of Rousseau’s call for a return to 
nature. Herder’s eyes were thus opened to the beauty of 
folk poetry (in which he included Shakespeare, Ossian, 
Homer and the Bible). Herder’s collection of folk-songs was 
to stimulate other Romantics, among whom were the 
Grimm brothers. 


The brothers took to folk literature with enthusiasm. To 
them, the folktales were the debris of ancient customs, 
law, religion, myths and primeval beliefs — ancestral 
reminiscences in fact. They hunted down folktales by going 
to sources untainted by education. They were acutely aware 
of the need to treat the material they found with respect, to 
keep the stories intact and to publish them without embellish- 
ment so that the storytellers’ characteristic styles remained 
authentic. In 1812 the Grimms published the first volume of 
‘Kinder und Hausmarchen’, to be followed by a second 
volume in 1815. The books were received with enthusiasm 
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and were such a success that today they are as popular as 
they were when they first appeared. “. . . everlasting food 
for the young and every open-minded reader . . .” was how 
Jakob Grimm described them. 


In 1814, Jakob Grimm wrote to Sir Walter Scott, whom 
he knew to be working in the same field, having read Scott’s 
‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’. Grimm was anxious that 
Scott might offer information from time to time on questions 
concerning old Scottish and English ballads, and Scott was 
more than pleased to maintain a correspondence over many 
years, thus establishing a link between Europe and Scotland, 
which John Francis Campbell was to strengthen in 1860. 
The Grimm brothers were also particularly taken with 
W. Grant Stewart’s ‘The Popular Superstitions and Festive 
Amusements of the Highlanders of Scotland’, published in 
Edinburgh in 1823, a work they found valuable for the oral 
traditions it contained. 


In 1844 Jakob Grimm visited Stockholm where he met 
George Webb Dasent, then a member of a British diplomatic 
mission to Sweden. Both men got on like a house on fire, 
to such an extent that Dasent became interested in Scan- 
dinavian traditions and eventually published, in 1859, his 
‘Popular Tales from the Norse’, in which Jakob expressed 
his delight, calling it “fresh and vivid”. In his Introduction 
to the book, Dasent made extensive mention of the work of 
the Grimm brothers: “. . . the collections of German 
Popular Tales, which he (Jakob) and his brother William 
published, have thrown a flood of light on the early history 
of all the branches of our race, and have raised what had 
come to be looked on as mere nursery fictions and old wives’ 
fables — to study for the energies of grown men, and to all 
the dignity of a science.” 


When Dasent returned to England he continually expressed 
the hope of finding an “English Grimm”. He did not have 
far to look. John Francis Campbell was already an old 
friend: the two shared an interest in all things Scandinavian 
and had frequently travelled together in Norway and Iceland. 
Dasent’s acquaintance with the Norwegian scholars, Peter 
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Asbjornses and Jorgen Moe, caused him to shift from his 
Norse linguistic studies to the study of living traditions, 
which resulted in his popular Norse tales. Campbell needed 
only a slight push to get him started on the collection of 
Gaelic folktales. This came when Asbjornses sent him one 
of his books, in which Campbell wrote: “Translated by 
G. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse, who started 
me to collect the Popular Tales of the West Highlands.” 


As early as 1847 Campbell had been collecting Gaelic 
songs and stories, but in a desultory way and more for his 
own amusement and interest than with any view to publica- 
tion. In January 1859 he sent a batch of stories to Dasent, 
some of which he had written down from memory. Dasent 
replied: “. . . Many thanks for your Gaelic tales. It is quite 
plain from these that a good deal is to be done before they 
die out. I hope the instinct of race will be strong enough to 
make some good Celt devote himself to gathering them 
before it is too late.” He added that he suggested that 
Campbell use his influence to make sure that this would not 
happen. Campbell replied on January 23rd: “. . . Please 
return my stories. I find that I remember more than I 
thought. I have written down three or four today which I 
have heard or thought of for years — some metrical jingle 
rises up and then I remember the story of which it forms the 
main incident. I know lots of West Highlanders and I may 
be able to get together a goodly lot of traditions. If the 
Celts did come from the East, their traditions should be 
worth getting together — I think I have sufficient honesty 
to give them as I get them. I know spoken Gaelic well 
enough to convert it into written English and I should 
rather like to save from perdition whatever may be valuable 
in a language which is hardly known to the learned and 
which must soon lapse away. Perhaps you will lend a 
helping hand if I did get to work in earnest.” 

Dasent was only too happy to crystalise the thought in 
Campbell’s head that he might well become a Scottish rather 
than an “English Grimm”. A fortnight later he wrote: “I 
am sorry to say that Mrs Dasent is in a very weak state. She 
is seriously, though not yet alarmingly ill. I tremble to think 
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what would become of me and my children were we to 
lose her. 

“As I have now made up my mind that a good deal is to 
be done in the way of Popular Tales in the Highlands, I 
write you these few lines of advice which I hope you will 
find time to read, as I trust you will take them in good part. 


“First and foremost, every old woman of whatever rank 
must be allowed to tell her story in her own way and in her 
own words. It will be time enough to supply the unifying 
links when — as there no doubt will be — several varieties 
of the same story have been found. 


“2nd. They must never be allowed to put you off, as I have 
often found they try to do — with some set phrase as ‘This 
is nonsense or wrong’, or ‘I can’t tell you what follows, it’s 
silly’; for they are no judges either of what is nonsense or 
silly or wrong; in short ‘they don’t know what’s for their 
own good’, like the old woman whom the Smith burned in 
the Norse tale. 


“3rd. Tales must be kept as much as possible from local 
traditions. The tale ‘Eventizn Marchen’ is quite a different 
thing from the local tradition, ‘safe’... The tale flies, the 
social tradition walks. One is like a flash of lightning, 
everywhere at once, all over, like one of your lights beaming 
from a certain distance round a particular spot. Some of 
those you remember are local traditions; as that connected 
with a bridge on Islay. The one you told me... is a pure 
tale. It belongs to no one place and is true of all times and 
regions. Bits of tales get broken off and become localised . . . 

“4th. If possible the Celtic must be distinguished from the 
Teuton ones. This requires some experience in which if 
mine is of any worth, it is heartily at your service. . .” 


By this time Campbell had decided to make a start on the 
project and wrote to Dasent on February 19th: “Thanks 
for your advice which I will follow. I sent the enclosed last 
night to the Duke of Argyll’s factor in Mull, formerly an 
Islay tacksman — I got the enclosed story from an old 
minister’s wife in Islay. These will show that I have acted 
on your advice before I got it and that I have already got 
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something from an old lady told in her own way in her own 
handwriting. 

“From what I know of the Highlands and Highlanders, I 
am sure there is a great deal to be got. But with the fate 
of Macpherson before me, I want some Saxon to see the 
opening of the Store of Stories now locked up in the wild 
Islands, in the minds of a race whom it is the fashion of your 
paper (Dasent was Assistant editor of ‘The Times’) to look 
down, and hid in a language all but unknown. 

“I am quite certain that the poems of ‘Ossian’ in some 
form or other were gathered about the Highlands before 
Macpherson, for I have heard men repeatedly speak of 
fragments of such poems repeated by their fathers as 
traditionally. How much opinion is stone and how much 
cement I will not say but if I take to building my work — 
because I am a Highlander and know Gaelic I am sure not 
to be suspected of making anything good that is Highland. 
If you will look at what I do from time to time and if you 
will lend me advice I shall be much obliged.” 

Dasent was more than willing to co-operate. In an undated 
letter he replied: 

“, .. The tale you sent me is excellent, and if there was a 


little more dialogue to it... would be perfect. The thing 
now to do is to try and see if it exists in variations in any 
other part of the Highlands . . . as for Ossian, the whole 


thing lies in a nutshell. These were poems, but Macpherson 
was an imposter; in this sense. He was unfit for his work, 
could not do what he undertook, made ridiculous blunders, 
and so spoiled the whole thing. No sane man who knows 
anything about such matters . . . thinks of denying that. 
Gaelic tribes had natural songs. They know they must have 
had them. They only regret that Macpherson by his 
ignorance and untruthfullness should have given much 
reason to the enemy to blaspheme. No one can read... 
Ossian without seeing at once the popular element, and no 
one can read them without being disgusted by Macpherson’s 
patchwork. The moral of this long story is that no one who 
is fit to collect Gaelic tales, traditions or ballads need fear 
from abuse if his work shows his fitness for the task. So if 
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you mean to carry on the good work — don't be down- 
hearted but go at it and if — as no doubt it will be — your 
work be true and faithful, never fear that justice and fame, 
as far as fame is possible in this work, will fail to follow you. 
So don’t be a Macpherson, and then you needn’t be alarmed 
at what anyone may say.” 


By the end of April, 1859, Campbell was well enough 
involved with the task of collecting that he sought Dasent’s 
advice about a publisher. The latter wrote to his own 
publisher of ‘Norse Tales’, Edmonton & Douglas of Edin- 
burgh, who immediately took up the idea and offered Camp- 
bell half profits. Not only was there the offer of publication 
but they also wanted to print the original Gaelic texts. 


Having thus got his beginning and end in control, Camp- 
bell then set about organising the work needed to collect 
extant stories. He began by writing to James Robertson, 
Factor at Inveraray: “I know you are a good Highlander 
and I hope you will lend me (another of the race) a helping 
hand. I want as many Gaelic stories as I can collect and if 
you can get a good lot I may publish them. I don’t so much 
want stories about historical characters though I shall be 
glad enough to get them, but I want the regular nursery 
tales that a nurse would tell a child. The sayings and doings 
of ravens, foxes, bears, wolves and lions. I have heard tales of 
all of them in my youth though I cannot recall them now... 
in short anything that is in Gaelic and would be classed as 
trash by the wise. If you will send me both Gaelic and 
English so much the better. If you have no stories yourself 
there may be some cailleach about who has and you will 
oblige me by sucking her brains .. . Tell me if you think you 
can help me.” Robertson replied saying that he would do 
all he could though he was of the opinion that the bulk of 
Highland sgeulachdans were lost. 


Robertson was only one of a number of people to whom 
Campbell wrote asking for help. Thomas MacDonald, the 
gamekeeper at Dunrobin Castle in Sutherland, replied by 
asking what Campbell had in mind: “I hope you will try 
and come to Dunrobin to get a good stag or two. Lord 
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Stafford always tells me that he wishes you very much 
to come.” 


Perhaps the most important contact Campbell made was 
with his former tutor and friend of long-standing, Hector 
MacLean of Ballygrant in Islay, still bogged down by his 
teaching duties and frustrated that his intellect was not 
being stretched to its fullest capacity. Campbell wrote to 
him in March 1859: “You got me some Gaelic stories. I am 
now trying to make a collection of these and I have got a 
good number. I write to ask your help again and I shall 
really be very much obliged to you and to any of my old 
friends in Islay who will take the trouble to send me such 
stories as they have.” 


MacLean replied almost by return of post: “I feel 
extremely glad to hear from you... I will do all I can to 
procure any tales that may yet be extant of an original 
character and will have the greatest pleasure in forwarding 
to you any such that may possess any intrinsic merit. They 
are now fast dying out and it is surprising how few can 
repeat any and many of those repeated are nothing but 
English translations. When a boy I could repeat several 
myself but strange I cannot bring any to my recollection 
though I remember quite well the books I read at the same 
time. As for the people here, without exception, native or 
not, I know that nothing would delight them more than do 
anything to please you and if the warm attachments of a 
people be gratifying to you, you are perfectly sure of those 
of the people here.” 


In response, Campbell sent off a letter with a Postal Order 
for £1 “for old people. . . Of course I want genuine stories 
so long as they are about giants, old women, enchantments, 
talking beasts, etc., but don’t you reject any because you 
may have read something like them in English. The interest 
which is attached to these stories is caused by their 
universal occurrence in all languuages. Even in Sanscrit 
books whose date is known to be very old indeed, and in the 
unwritten languages last discovered in Africa. Keep this 
knowledge from those who give you the stories and give me 
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exactly what they give you as nearly as you can in your 
own words.” 

Campbell also included in his battery of postal collectors 
Hector Urquhart, of Ardkinglass. “If you have not forgotten 
me, Hector, I wish you would do me a favour. I am 
gathering Gaelic stories and I think you should have some... 
If there is any difficulty about paper or writing, Mr Robert- 
son at Inveraray will arrange matters for you.” Urquhart 
seemingly got to work very quickly for Campbell had to 
dash off a letter: “I send you Hector a Post Office Order for 
£1. Send me as many stories as you please, like the last, 
and give your old chap a crown now and then to encourage 
him.” 

Meanwhile, Dasent was still offering Campbell advice: “I 
treated you shamefully in not saying what I thought of the 
translation you sent me...I should say that Mr MacLeod’s 
style (Dr Norman MacLeod, of the Gaelic Church on West 
Nile Street in Glasgow) is too stilted and not quite popular 
and natural enough. I know that the nature of the race is 
to indulge in bold imagery and of course this characteristic 
ought to be presented, but still I think the translation which 
I assume faithfully represents the original, is rather loaded. 
I only hope that you will go on, for it so happens that 
almost every other race has had something done for it 
except the Celtic. The only thing of the kind being Croker’s 
‘Faries of Ireland’, which are nice enough in their way and 
are related rather to the Norse Huldron Eventrn then to 
Marchen or popular tales. Pray don’t bother yourself with any 
phonetic system; such a system is useless for scientific 
philology, for it disguises the word and make some miss the 
roots. It would be impossible to detect a Sanscrit affinity 
in language thus disguised.” 

Another contact of Campbell’s was Mrs Mary MacTavish, 
the widow of a minister who, by April 1859, was sending off 
stories from Port Ellen, Islay. In fact, by this month 
Campbell was receiving material in sufficient quantity for 
him to begin to make intelligent comparisons between 
Gaelic folktales and the stories in Dasent’s collection. He 
wrote to the widow: “I now send you the second edition 
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of Dasent’s book. The introduction will shew you the 
cense of gathering nonsense. I will not say that the Gaelic 
stories come from Norwegian or Norwegian Gaelic, but it is 
quite clear that they have the same origin. You will find the 
brothers of those you have sent me. You will recognise Odin 
in the man in the loose greyish coat. . .” Campbell stressed 
that he was not sending Dasent’s book to his other corres- 
pondents for fear they might be prejudiced in their collecting 
activities. 

In May, Campbell had to reply to a letter from David 
Douglas of the Edinburgh publishers, Edmonton & Douglas, 
who seemed keen enough to want early publication of 
Campbell’s stories, spurred on by the success of Dasent’s 
editions of the Norse tales. “I have spoken to Mr Dasent 
about the publication of the Gaelic stories. He thinks I 
shouid first collect and translate all I can get — then 
compare these with each other —- then compare them with 
the stories of other countries and proceed to publication. I 
quite agree with Dasent. I would rather do the thing as well 
as I can, but I should not like to be anticipated now that 
I have gone so far.” 


Douglas was then drawn into the project with growing 
enthusiasm and wanted a few examples of the tales in 
Gaelic “in order that I may shew them to Mr Alexander 
Nicholson, a native of Skye, a friend of mine who is a good 
Gaelic scholar and who is willing to give us any assistance 
in his power . . . What do you think of setting up in type 
one of the stories in Gaelic and throwing off a couple of 
dozen proofs which might be sent to parties in the Highlands 
likely to be useful, to shew what sort of stories are really 
required? Mr Dasent will perhaps give us his advice as to 
the produce of this step. I had a very mind and most 
admirable letter from him regarding the Celtic tales and he 
ventured that he feared it would not be possible to do the 
work justice were we to hurry it on through the press for 
August. I quite agree with him in his reasons, as much time 
is necessary to ascertain how many of these stories there are, 
to compare the different versions and to select the best. 
I understand there are several parties collecting for you at 
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present and I have little doubt that you will have plenty of 
material pouring in on you. It will be a fine thing if a 
Volume of good Celtic stories is produced .. .” 

Campbell was conscious of the efforts of his collectors in 
the field while he was in London, bogged down with his own 
professional work as Secretary to the Lighthouse Com- 
mission, for he wrote to Hector MacLean: “I cannot myself 
travel in the Highlands for I have my work to do here. I 
could get plenty of people to tell stories but I could not 
write Gae'ic if I could go to hear them.” Being aware of the 
need to extend the catchment area from which stories could 
be obtained, he added: “Now if you could leave Islay and 
take a turn about the islands, Perthshire and Sutherland I 
think you would do very well what I cannot do myself. 
Tell me what your engagements are — take a while of 
story-gathering at my expense. That part can be afterwards, 
but tell me first if you are disposed to do the job.” 

The chance to get away from the suffocation of the school- 
room at Ballygrant was heaven-sent. Almost by return of 
post, Hector replied: “Sir, your proposal with re pect to 
collecting the tales is fully agreeable to me as a turn through 
the Highlands would be pleasant recreation for myself at 
the same time I served your purpose . . . For remuneration 
further than would be requisite for my expenses I would 
not ask any, as the jaunt would benefit my health and 
would be a desirable change for a short time from my 
pre ent monotonous life.” 

There was then organised a list of possible contacts, 
particularly of those who lived in the Western Isles, who 
were thought either able to provide original material, or 
who could use their knowledge of the folk in their areas 
who were regarded by the community as sennachies. Some 
of these contacts or correspondents were: 

Robert Stewart, schoolmaster at Obb (Leverburgh) in 
Harris: “. . . a rather shrewd fellow, has been long in the 
place, and is very willing.” Captain Thomas, Tarbert, Harris, 
who was for a number of years engaged in a survey of the 
coastal waters off the Hebrides for the Admiralty. He was 
alo deeply interested in the antiquities of the islands: 
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“. . . takes an active interest in the natives, is addicted to 
antiquarian pursuits, and will assuredly do what he can in 
any enquiry of which he approves.” Dr MacDonald, of 
Lochmaddy, “. . . is of pure Hebridean origin, a Celt of the 
Celts and a very obliging fellow and I think he will willingly 
assist.” Dr MacLean, of Milton, South Uist, “. . . is a large 
farmer and a true Gael. The clergyman is his cousin, I think 
also a MacLean, and a man above the average.” 


From another of Campbell’s field collectors, John Dewar, 
came a further list of possible contacts: William MacLeod, 
weaver at Aird, Benbecula “was for a long time post runner 
in the service of Clanranald, and Mr Duncan Shaw, before 
regular mails were established, and he knows a great deal 
of the old legendary tales current in the Western Isles. 
Donald MacIntyre, crofter, Aird, knows or at least pretends 
to know as much as any person of the local old traditions 
and he was in the habit of relating these old romantic 
stories and songs to people who gathered round him in the 
winter evenings; and very often he was paid for this enter- 
tainment by a piece of tobacco or a little parcel of snuff. In 
these traditionary tales there was a great deal that was 
fabulous and ridiculous; but in many cases there was a 
remarkable coincidence between them and the expeditions 
and exploits recorded in Ossian’s poems.” 

Widow Alex Wilson, Muir of Aird, “. . . can relate as 
many of the old traditions of the place as would fill a small 
volume. She is an old woman and has practised as midwife 
for upwards of forty years; and it is well known that she is 
acquainted with the oral traditions handed down from 
father to son, and with the fairy tales, founded on the old 
superstition of the inhabitants,” The late Angus Campbell, 
Aird, “. . . who was a tailor and travelled from house to 
house — according to the custom prevalent at the time — 
was considered to be well acquainted with the traditions of 
the place. He composed a number of songs himself, some of 
which I believe are founded on these old stories: and it is 
likely that some members of his family may be able to relate 
part of what they must have heard from their father.” 
Archibald MacPhee, crofter, Aird, “. . . whose mother was 
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‘hen-wife’ at Nunton, must remember having heard his 
mother repeating the songs of the bards of the Highland 
chiefs.” 

David Douglas, in Edinburgh, was meantime reconsidering 
his eagerness to see the Gaelic stories in print. He wrote to 
Campbell: “. .. I am astonished to see that you have made 
such rapid progress, numbering already nearly forty tales and 
I don’t doubt from your correspondence at work that they’re 
all as zealous as Hector you will receive many more in the 
course of the season. I am very glad to learn that you have 
decided upon sifting and comparing each tale, the labour 
thus bestowed will not be thrown away and you will do for 
Celtic literature what no other man has yet done. There is 
no necessity for any undue haste as there is not the slightest 
chance of any other man stepping in and depriving you of 
the honour. I have made a few enquiries and as there are so 
few men qualified for the task I should have been pretty 
certain to learn from my Celtic friends if any one was in the 
field. You will find a friend to the book in your friend Mr 
Skene. He called here this morning. I had a long chat with 
him. He has promised to lend me the ‘Mabinogion’ which 
he says would form an excellent model as to arrangement.” 

On May 19th, Campbell sent Hector MacLean £10 
“for your journey. If you spend more I shall not grudge 
it, if you work as well as you have done. When you get 
stories from folk to whom a crown would be an object... 
choose your own line of travel but choose neither the least 
educated parts of the Highlands, the parts which are least 
frequented by tourists, where Gaelic only is spoken... The 
Roman Catholic districts will probably give you more 
stories than the others. 

“They are better telling stories than drinking their brains 
to ruin... When you get someone with a story get it told 
or recited first and it will go fluently. Then write it down 
from dictation and you will make it go like the recitation. 
If anything is incomprehensible to you, get the meaning the 
reciter puts on it. If neither of you understand it say so. 
Don’t scruple about writing things that appear to border on 
the irrerevent. They may be Catholicism or even Heathenism. 
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Avoid coarseness of expression. You have done so hitherto 
but you must meet queer sayings. Try to imitate the manner 
of the recitors in writing but be sparing of the blundering 
of those who have not got the gift of the gab. Finally, 
remember that I have taught myself to read Gaelic within 
the last few months . . . I am seldom at a loss with spoken 
Gaelic and I can now read some of your stories right off... 
write the Gaelic of the people who tell the stories and we 
may find something new or forgotten words. At all events 
we shall give a fair picture as it exists.” 

In July Hector Urquhart wrote to Campbell about the 
problem of Gaelic spelling, to which Campbell replied: “It 
is quite true, Hector, that I told you that the worse Gaelic 
was spelt, the more likely I would be to understand it, but 
that was in March, when I was beginning. I now find that 
when I have to search for a word in a dictionary, the spelling 
of the dictionary is requisite in order to find it. I have but 
little searching in some tales, in others I have great difficulty. 
Dictionary spelling, I may tell you, is a comparatively modern 
invention. The older Gaelic manuscripts known are spelt 
according to the sound, but I have made up my mind to 
publish the Gaelic of the stories, I must follow the modern 
rules of spelling for the benefit of those who record modern 
Gaelic. I have learned to read Gaelic since I began but I 
have not yet learned to write it well enough to correct the 
spelling and therefore some one else must do that. 

“Your plan seems the best that can be, so I send you all 
of your writing that I have translated, and one translation 
with all my notes and observations to shew you my plan 
and the work I have to do... In the first place, get old 
MacKenzie and make him read over his share, or read it 
to him. There is no difficulty in reading your handwriting. 
Stick in anything that he may find wanting. Write his 
corrections or additions on separate bits of paper and fasten 
them in the manuscript near the proper places with some 
mark to shew where the new bit should come — you will 
find it easy when you take to it.” Campbell also sent Hector 
£5 to spend “as tin for the storytellers”. 

The month of September 1859 saw Campbell in the 
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Western Isles on a tour of inspection of lights and light- 
houses on behalf of the Lighthouse Commission. He was to 
have met up with Dasent at Stornoway, but the latter had 
to call off and went to Kirkwall instead: “. .. I have found 
I have so much to learn and do in these islands about my 
Saga that I am forced most unwillingly to give up the West.” 
Campbell made good use of his short stay in Lewis: “I never 
till now saw men who talk quietly of — the man who is in 
the habit of walking with the dead people in the churchyard, 
the drowned man who told his daughter where to find his 
body. Stories are the sole pastime of the popualtion. I have 
jotted down as much as I could but MacLean, who was 
there before me, must have a great lot. I have myself heard 
three men recite fragments of poems about the ‘Feene’ — 
one man intoned about two hundred lines without pause 
or hesitation. I don’t know the Ossian book well enough to 
say if this is authentic, but the reciter, aged 63, can neither 
read nor write and knows no lingo save Gaelic.” 

Any thoughts which Campbell may have had that every- 
thing in Edinburgh was going according to plan were jolted 
by a letter from David Douglas telling him that because the 
firm did not have a compositor who understood Gaelic, too 
many mistakes were being made at first proof stage. Hector 
Urquhart was also concerned with the same problem. He 
wrote to Campbell insisting that the Gaelic of the stories be 
made the subject of a thorough check, even before the 
compositors were given the copy to set: “The Gaelic is just 
what I expected from the printer, but what excuse can he 
have for the errors in English? . . . You should have 
corrected Dewar’s Gaelic before printing it . . . The long and 
the short of it is that the printers are all Englishmen or at 
least they do not understand Gaelic, therefore the meaning 
should be made plain, or else all your toil, trouble and 
expense are thrown to the four winds.” 

In the event, Edmonton & Douglas advertised for a Gaelic 
compositor and the suggestion that Hector MacLean be paid 
for “going over the proofs” was accepted as an interim 
solution, though MacLean’s own work load was heavy 
enough. 
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In October, Campbell wrote to David Douglas: “MacLean 
got 376 pages all from Barra and I know there are many 
more to come from Uist and Benbecula”. Indeed, the mass 
of material that was now pouring in had increased the 
project to a level which was beginning to create worries for 
both Campbell and Douglas. It was becoming obvious that 
the original conception of one volume to contain the 
collected stories would not be sufficient to contain the whole 
gamut of Gaelic folktales now being uncovered. Even so, 
Douglas was still keen to get something printed, despite the 
difficulties he was having with the Gaelic texts. 
© Campbell, however, was adamant on that score: “It will 
never do to print off anything till the Gaelic is first ready. A 
word or two in the original may put the translation all 
wrong and spoil the book. My aim has been to stick as 
close to the original MSS.” Douglas saw reason in printing 
the Gaelic first: “It is a difficult job, but there is no use 
flinching from it so I have put it in hand today.” 

Campbell was still leaning heavily on Dasent for advice. 
He sent off some of his translations to get Dasent’s reaction. 
The latter replied: “I do not think on the whole that they 
are too literal, either in the order of the words or the 
construction of the sentences, though here and there a very 
slight change would make them run smooth. As for the 
words or action, I don’t like the article for a sword, though I 
believe it occurs only in the notes. I don’t like ‘contrivance’ 
nor ‘exhausted’, both of which are in the ‘Tales’: ‘wearied’ 
or “worn out’ in the case would be much better.” 

On 7th December 1859 Campbell received a letter from 
John Dewar. A woodcutter to trade, he was self-educated 
and his English was at times rather painful: “I received your 
letter of the 24 November in due time, but it was not in my 
power to answer it sooner, on account of the want of paper, 
and I was quite out of it, the carrier disappointed me twice, 
and the steamboat people forgot it the first time, but they 
sent it to me yesterday, or rather last night.” Dewar was 
concerned about how he could improve the stories he 
collected “that I keep out all englinch words that may have 
got into them, I also got a copy of the print proofs, and I 
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see some mistaks in it. I certainly did not form the letters 
very well in paidge 32. I am glad my manner of writting and 
spelling does for your purpos, I was afraid it would not as 
I am only self taught, never being taught at a school... 
I sent two uirsgeuls to Inveraray this week, I wrot one 
myself, I repeated the other two to a gentleman that had got 
a classical education, and he did it for me, the one called 
Fear a Bhratain Uain is wrot on a very small size of paper, 
the only kind I could get, but think it may do as you have 
to writ it over again, I think it was about the year 1810 that 
I heard it from my father, and the other which I call A’ 
Chaora Bhirrach Ghlas, I heard sooner than that. I am 
writting one at present which I call Uirsgeul na Righre. I 
heard it from a servant maid which my father had and 
I think it would be about the year 1808. I heard another 
from a woman a native of Boysdal in the Island of Uist 
which I call Dan an Righ fo gheassaibh, I think it would be 
in the year 1813 or 14. I have scroll’d out and I intend to 
writ it according to your direction, on the shape of paper 
you desired me... 

“ . . I am not above taking a remuneration for any 
writting. I have nothing but my winning to depend on for 
my subsistence. I am at present out of imploy with the 
exception of writting the sgeulachds work is ordinary plenty 
here, but I am weakly and cannot work at heavy work, 
writting agrees with me well, and I intend to continue 
writting the Uirsgeuls until they get done with me, or until 
you send me notice that you have got plenty. I am like other 
workmen but a slow writter, but I will content myself with 
a small salary, if I could make ten shillings a week at it, it 
would be better for me than labouring work.” 

Campbell replied on December 10th: “I am quite willing 
to pay you ten shillings a week for a month from this time 
to write anything you think worth writing and I leave you 
to judge when you have read my proofs. Don’t try to 
improve any story — tell it exactly as you would if you 
were speaking — you are the first man whom I have fallen 
in with able to tell the stories and write them also and 
though I have 256 of which more than 100 are in Gaelic 
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since February, I shall value your contribution fully as much 
as any.” 

Details of Dewar’s remuneration for collecting material is 
contained in a letter from him to Campbell dated February 
20th, 1860: “I came here on the first of January and it is 
now the 20th of February which is seven weeks but I have 
been two weeks of work which makes my time to be five 
weeks at ten shillings — fifty shillings.” And in a March- 
dated letter: “I find ten shillings per week little enough for 
one that has to travell from place to place through country, 
but I think ten shillings per week and my lodging paid 
would do, and the steamboat and other conveances paid.” 

On 7th December, Campbell sent to Osgood MacKenzie, 
the creator of the Inverewe Gardens, in Wester Ross 
“. . . proofs of the first few pages of the translations”, in 
the hope that MacKenzie might be instrumental in gathering 
a few examples of foltales in Ross-shire. “I feel sure that 
stories still exist in Ross-shire in plenty if people will tell 
them. I suspect more is to be done amongst old women than 
amongst old men for the habit of telling stories seems to 
have died out. I know that it did exist not many years ago 
and the folk cannot have forgotten the amusements of their 
youth yet, though they think it frivolous or wicked. The 
stories written by MacRae Dibaig are either better told or 
better written than the others . . . They all seem to be 
written in very good Gaelic and to be very well spelt and I 
should much like to get a good specimen of Ross-shire 
Gaelic. There is a fox story about, which I want, also one 
about seeking fear...” 


Ross-shire in fact was to prove stony ground, for Mac- 
Kenzie had previously warned Campbell about the problem 
of obtaining good examples of stories from the locals: 
“From various causes I have been disappointed in not getting 
the other stories I expected. . . If I could write Gaelic 
myself, I should have no difficulty in collecting them but I 
find that the schoolmasters whom I have employed have 
religious scruples about writing these stories, and one man 
who had written ‘Eachabraidh a Cheabharuaidh’ and from 
whom I expected to get some of the best that are to be had 
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in the country sent word that though he should get the 
Gairloch property he would not write any more of these 
lines, and from this reason they have been much more 
inclined to send the historical facts than fictious tales.” 


In January 1860 Campbell received an offer of help from 
Rev. Norman MacLauchlan, Minister of Viewforth, Edin- 
burgh: “. .. Having taken a good deal of interest in Celtic 
l'terature I have been in the way of having my ear near to 
anything of the kind and if possible picking them up. I 
recently met in our congregation a respectable old High- 
lander who knows several of the tales, and I began to taken 
some of them down, but it struck me that I had no right 
to deprive the old man, who is extremely poor, of his stories 
for nothing. If you would like to have them and would be 
disposed to give him some equivalent they could be had. 
And I would almost be disposed to offer to take them down. 
I am somewhat particular with regard to the accuracy of 
the Gaelic orthography.” Campbe!l’s reaction was one of 
caution. Dasent had impressed on him that the stories should 
be published almost verbatim and for them to be wrenched 
into an orthographic strait-jacket would be a fatal mistake 
if the popular tales of the West Highlands were to appear 
in scholarly clothes. He noted in a scribble on Mac- 
Lauchlan’s letter: “Shows that clergymen of education do 
not think stories unworthy of attention”, hinting at the 
efforts of some ministers to suppress tradition-bearers, as 
Osgood MacKenzie found to be the case in Wester Ross. 

David Douglas, on the other hand, was happy with 
MacLauchlan’s offer of help. He wrote to Campbell on 
13 January: “. . . I daresay you will think I have forgotten 
you but the real fact is that I am struggling in the difficulties 
of the first sheet of Gaelic, having only received the proof 
from Ballygrant this morning — as a fortnight for each 
proof will never do I have applied to the Revd MacLauchlan 
who is the first Gaelic authority here and as he evidently 
will do hi; work con amore I think we shall get on faster.” 

Campbell’s worries about MacLauchlan’s undoubted 
scholarship were confirmed in a letter received from the 
clergyman on the 13th: “I have looked over the proof sheets 
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you were good enough to send me. I think the Gaelic should 
be more accurately given in a few cases. It would be well 
if your book could be made a model of orthographic 
accuracy, as it may be studied by parties who have no great 
interest in other Gaelic works.” 


Campbell replied: “I got your letter on Saturday... It is 
quite sufficient to show me that you understand the general 
drift of my work and if you will be so kind as to superintend 
the printing of the Gaelic part of the book, Mr Douglas 
leads me to hope that you will, I shall consider that I have 
found a most important ally.” Campbell then went on to 
explain his ideas in the hope that MacLauchlan would ease 
up on his insistence on accuracy. “. . . I wish to give 
specimens of the dialects spoken in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. The very words which the people used in telling the 
stories . . . John Dewar’s spelling — He is a workman who 
has taught himself to write. He is one of the chaps who 
tells the stories. He is spelling his own sounds as best he 
can and his work is worth gold to a philologist. To make it 
orthographically correct would be to spoil it as it would 
spoil Burns to correct him by Dr Johnson. MacLean is a 
schoolmaster and a very clever man. He has tried to do 
what I have taken much pains to teach him to do — and I 
think he has been doing it very well latterly at all events. 
Hector Urquhart is a bit of a scholar and a gamekeeper and 
has his own views as to writing Gaelic. So I had his writing 
rewritten by an Inveraray schoolmaster and revised by 
himself . . . I would ask you to leave Dewar and MacLean 
as they are and to correct Urquhart . . . If you know German 
and will look at Grimm’s Mach Mandelboom you will see 
that correct spelling would be a grievous error in some cases.” 

Campbell then wrote off to David Douglas: “Mr Mac- 
Lauchlan’s assistance will be most acceptable if he will give 
it on my terms and he shall have my best thanks, but I 
must decline it unless he is content to leave the language 
unaltered, which I am gathering purposely from the 
uneducated . .. I want someone to correct the proofs, not a 
learned author for my book. The work must be mine. I am 
sorry that you should have so much trouble but on this point 
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my mind is made up. I know the difference between spoken 
and written Gaelic which no one but a native can appreciate 
and my book is meant to be the vernacular. The first step 
is always the most difficult. I hope we shall soon get over 
this stride and as you say go on merrily.” 

But the dark clouds were gathering. Campbell wrote to 
MacLauchlan: “. . . Our views are quite different and 
cannot both be carried out. You name a standard for Gaelic. 
I am seeking one for men who cannot read, who speak 
Gaelic only. I wish to give them their language and nothing 
else . . . I am glad that you think the work interesting, 
especially as you are one of the few who have paid attention 
to the subject and can appreciate it.” 

Eventualiy Douglas had to write to Campbell: “Mac- 
Lauchlan is quite sure he cannot be of any service in 
correcting the proofs of the Tales proper, but I feel certain 
he will lend his aid in any way you can find useful. He and 
Mr Skene have been at work for some years on the Dean 
of Lismore’s MSS which I hope will be published ere long, 
so what with your tales in the vernacular of the 19th century 
and the Dean’s in the vernacular of the 16th century, there 
will be room for comparisons and criticisms . . . I had a 
call yesterday from a tall old man who wished to see some 
of ‘Mr Campbell’s Gaelic Stories’ . . . and on telling him 
that was out of the question and asking him to know who 
he was, he said he was MacAlpine, so I knew my man at 
once, he had been assisting MacLean in Islay and was going 
back home again on Friday.” MacAlpine was author of a 
Gaelic dictionary published in 1832. 

In February another letter from Dasent contained a 
cautionary note: “Beware of supposing that all popular 
tales in Scotland are Celtic. This would be akin to being an 
antiquary instead of a philosopher . . . Greensleeves, for 
instance, I might damn boldly as Norse for a deal of it is 
in a prose rendering of one of the oldest songs in the Edda.” 

By April 1860 Douglas was seeing his way “to having two 
volumes ready by the middle or end of June”, but preferred 
to wait until October for publication . . . I have been thinking 
that as the book has cost so much time and money and that 
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two volumes of 500pp each would be too good a bargain for 
the public at 12/- and it might be as well to make 3 vols of 
400pp and charge the public a guinea.” On July 6th Douglas 
reported: “We have printed 500 copies.” Meanwhile Camp- 
bell to an un-named recipient: “Allowing only £20 for my 
own travelling expenses in two years and without including 
books which I have bought, I have spent about £115 and I 
have given away £25 of the £5C which you sent me. I have 
sowed about £140 and reaped £50 ... Though I care little 
for money I am not rich enough to spend needlessly. I cannot 
afford to pay collectors to travel about the country. . .” 


By June 1860 it was becoming obvious to Campbell that 
the trickle of folktales he had first expected to find in the 
Highlands had become a flood and a halt had to be called 
before he was submerged in a mass of material. He wrote 
to John Dewar to say that he had enough material, to which 
Dewar replied: “. . . you do not wish me to send any more 
sgeulachd, but I have sent to Mr Robertson the sgeulachds 
that I had already written. I return you my best thanks for 
the time you kept me in imployment. I got half a sovereign 
for to treat those that helped me to get the sgeulachds. I 
cannot at present tell you where I am to be in summer as 
I have not as yet got aney view of imployment.” 

As for MacLean, he was still in the Western Isles, digging 
into the rich vein of traditional material deposited in the 
minds of the islanders he met. He wrote to Campbell from 
Castlebay, Barra, on September 22nd: “Coming across the 
Sound of Barra I read Conall to men and women in the boat 
who were delighted with it and declared that there was not 
a word wanting. They gave it as their opinion that it was 
ful'y better in the book than it was generally recited. I read 
it to Alexander McNeill himself the next day after my 
arrival at Castlebay and excepting a few words not very 
important he admitted it was all there, only there night be a 
little wanting in some parts. Mr McNeill’s memory was so 
good that he missed a single incident if ommitted. The 
night before last I read all his tales at his own house and 
he is satisfied that no incidents are missing. We had a 
crowded house but he was for keeping the juvenile portion 
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of the community out as he thought they would not keep 
guiet. I advised him to let them all in, that I would rather 
have them. This he did not seem willing to do, but to keep 
them out he found impossible and then he gave it up as a 
bad job. They behaved very decently however and listened 
with great attention. Not a syllable was to be heard, not the 
least noise made and I had not any interruption but on 
the contrary the pleasure of having all eyes intent upon me... 
I wish I had such attentive and obedient pupils at home.” 

A few days later Hector was “. . . over at Mingulay last 
week and saw Roderick McNeill who is so celebrated among 
the people here as a story teller that I have written several 
of his tales which appear to me remarkable for vivid and 
painted dialogue. He is an animated and spirited old man 
and though crippled to a certain extent by rheumatism his 
vivacity is not the least impaired. 74 and not a trace of 
dotage. He hobbles about the place bareheaded and bare- 
footed and is said not to have worn shoes for the last fifty 
years. He tells his tales with extraordinary effect being a 
capital natural elecutionist using pauses, emphasis, gesture 
and inflection of the voice to express passion, sentiment and 
character ful'y as well as though he had been trained by 
some of the best actors of the day. His Gaelic is excellent 
but his style is of the plain simple kind. He has obviously 
an aversion to anything obscure or mystical and gives a 
clearness and reality to the greatest extravagance ... He 
has many tales borrowed from other sources than Highland 
but he gives them all in a Highland form.” 


In October 1860 the first two volumes of ‘Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands’ finally saw the light of day and were 
immediately received with acclaim. They were reviewed in 
newspapers and journals not only in Britain but on the 
Continent. Campbell recorded that reviews and notices had 
appeared in some fifty-eight journals, both learned and 
popular, and derived no little satisfaction that he had done 
his job well. The work involved, however, had nearly 
exhausted him, as he noted in a letter: “To gather and get 
up and write the Gaelic book in two years and gather and 
get up a large blue book as Secretary to a Commission at 
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the same time was fully enough for me.” Still, he took 
some pleasureable refuge in reading his reviews. 

“The Times’ ran their notice on November 5th: “Mr 
Campbell has published a collection of tales, which will be 
regarded as one of the greatest literary surprises of the 
present century. It is the first instalment of what was to be 
expected from any fair statement of the scientific value of 
popular tales... It required some striking demonstration of 
the real worth of popular tales to arouse Gaelic scholars 
from their apathy. They have been aroused, and here is the 
first fruit, in a work that is most admirably edited by the 
head of a family beloved and honoured in those breezy 
western isles, who has produced a book which will be 
equally prized in the nursery, in the drawing-room, and in 
the library.” 

“They are the ‘Arabian Nights of Celtic Scotland’, and as 
such we recommend them as a present for the young”, was 
the comment from ‘The Critic’. 

“The Spectator’ said: “We feel assured that Mr Campbell’s 
labours will be rewarded with such signal success as shall 
encourage him to extend them in every direction over the 
rich field which he has been the first to explore and 
cultivate.” And the ‘Daily News’ felt moved to comment: 
“The book is one that no modern student can afford to 
miss, and that few persons of any age or degree of culture 
would not come to again and again.” 

Campbell sent copies of ‘Popular Tales’ to Dasent with a 
request that they be forwarded to Jakob Grimm to get his 
opinion of the work: “He of all men is the most likely to 
take an interest in the subject and as the book has been 
pretty well received I may venture to ask the father of all 
storytellers to read it. I am about to begin Volume III .. . 
I have a great many stories which are clearly the same as 
Grimm’s, though I can trace them back forty or fifty years 
and though they are as Highland in spirit as the rest.” 

John Dewar was delighted on receiving copies of the 
volumes: “I did not expect to get such a fine present.” 
Letters came in to Campbell from all airts, from people who 
Were moved to write to congratulate him on the high 
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standard of his editing and the first public appearance of 
an aspect of Gaelic culture and tradition which had pre- 
viously been locked away in the Gaelic language. One letter 
in particular was of interest, sent from the south-west of 
England. The writer was the Rev. P. Baring-Gould, a noted 
collector of English folksong and traditions: “I have lately 
seen a review of your work on the traditional tales of the 
western Highlands, and am much interested in the subject of 
your pursuit — having been at work with the same object 
myself for years — only in a different part of Gt Britain — 
viz — Devonshire. The antiquity of many of these stories 
is very remarkable, so is their wide diffusion. I was surprised 
to hear a Devonshire farmer relating a tale which I had 
heard in former years from a German nurse at Dresden . . 
However, I must detain you no longer from the point of my 
letter — mainly a genuine Highland tale communicated 
to me by a lady who had heard it from a Gaelic nurse who 
repeated it to her so frequently that she perfectly remem- 
bered it. I send you the outline of the story (The Wee 
Fittling Knife’) as perhaps you may already have it, but 
can obtain it for you in all its minutest details from my 
informant if you wish it...” 


With the publication of the first two volumes of ‘Popular 
Tales’ under his belt, Campbell continued his work on the 
third volume, though David Douglas was becoming con- 
cerned at the length of one of the longest tales, ‘Conall 
Guilbean’, which, in the event, ran to almost 100 pages: 
“You have fairly taken my breath away with Conall 
Guilbean. Is it absolutely necessary to waste so much 
valuable space which the Gaelic will occupy in our little 
volume? Seriously, unless you have any good strong reason 
for preserving the original Gaelic of the story, I would 
rather have it away and take half a dozen stories in English 
instead. These stories will be read when the Gaelic will not 
be read. Your translation will be accepted as genuine after 
having shewn so many of the originals in the previous 
volumes.” Campbell accepted that the Gaelic should be 
omitted and thus departed from his plan of giving both 
original Gaelic and translations. This story was largely 
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collected by John Dewar from John McNair, a shoemaker 
from Clachaig, near Dunoon. McNair’s version of the story 
filled sixty fool:cap pages. Other versions, and variants, were 
obtained from Barra, Colonsay and Inverness-shire. Camp- 
bell noted: “There are many old men, widely separated, and 
who cannot read, who know the story and can remember 
the plot, in whole or in part; so it must be old. It is also 
known in Ireland. I have also traced the incidents amongst 
Irish labourers in London.” The story itself is a fitting 
tribute to the longevity of the memories of the older 
generation of Highland folk and the Gaelic tradition. 

With the completion of Volume III of ‘Popular Tales’, 
eighty-six stories had been published, representing a unique 
and valuable archive. In fact, they were only a fraction of 
what had been collected. In a final note to Volume IV, a 
miscellaneous volume, Campbell wrote: “There is no reason 
to believe that the stories now current in the Highlands are 
nearly exhausted by this collection; whole districts are as 
yet untried, and whole classes of stories, such as popular 
history and robber stories, have scarcely been touched: and 
yet new stories come in regularly. MacLean, Urquhart, 
Carmichael, Dewar and others have many more written 
down, but not copied fairly out. 791 is the number now 
reached, and the manuscripts would fill a wheelbarrow. 
Three more volumes would hardly contain the collection: 
all taken down from the mouths of the people within the 
last three years; and yet it is commonly said that there are 
‘no current popular traditions’. One half of the world seems 
to know very little about the other; but here ends the list 
of what came out of FAIRY EGGS.” 

When the final two volumes of ‘Popular Tales’ appeared 
in 1862 Campbell was justly satisfied with his work. If on 
nothing else he did, his reputation would rest on his 
monumental collection, which was raised above a mere 
academic project because it is so infused with his thoughts 
and intellectual interests. 

In his introduction to ‘Popular Tales’, Campbell gave due 
credit to the Grimm brothers, in whose direct line he 
stood firmly as a collector who gave the new <cience of 
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‘Storyology” a methodology which was to be copied in later 
years by other collectors. It was to be left to the rise of the 
Finnish school of folklorists who, through systematic research 
into the folktale on chronological and geographical bases, 
laid the groundwork for the present international interest 
in the subject. Out of the work of the early Finnish scholars 
came Stith Thompson’s vast ‘Motif-Index of Folk Literature’ 
and ‘The Types of the Folktale’ by Thompson and Anti 
Aarne. 

After ‘Popular Tales’, Campbell continued his interest in 
stories, though he never published more from the 791 tales 
collected. What seems to be strange is that his work as 
evidenced by ‘Popular Tales’ did not push his name into the 
top echelon of the growing number of British folklorists. 
Perhaps Campbell was himself partly to blame by allowing 
his other interests to claim so much of his time. Perhaps the 
new science was not yet ready to accept material from the 
relatively unknown Highlands of Scotland, populated as 
it was by a people experiencing social depression and dis- 
advantage, struggling against the problems created by famine 
and forced emigration. Or perhaps Campbell had come on 
the scene too early to join forces with the later anthropo- 
logical folklorists only then just beginning to realise that the 
British Isles was a collector’s paradise. 

It was left to Alfred Nutt to raise the Campbell banner 
when, in 1890, five years after Campbell’s death, he “took 
advantage of an Easter holiday trip to Edinburgh to devote 
a few hours to the examination of a portion of the MSS 
bequeathed to the Advocates’ Library by the late J. F, 
Campbell . . . I reckoned that to work carefully through 
those MSS bearing upon folklore and upon Celtic antiquities, 
and, by indexing them, to render their contents accessible to 
students, would require at least a month’s steady labour.” 
On Campbell’s unpublished MSS ‘Oral Mythology’, he had 
this to say: “. . . it contains a great deal of interesting 
matter, and should be studied by anyone purposing to 
write a general treatise upon folk-lore. It is much to be 
regretted that Messrs Smith, Elder & Co should not have 
seen their way to publish it in 1870 as it would have 
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materially hastened the progress of research . . . The 
unrivalled combination of knowledge, critical power, and 
instinctive racial sympathy which gave to its owner his 
unique position in the study of folk-lore can hardly be 
expected from any other man.” 

Having been initiated into the vast field of Gaelic folk- 
tales, Campbell then turned his attention to the heroic 
poetry and ballads contained in old Gaelic manuscripts 
“preserved at Edinburgh and elsewhere, and from rare 
books; and orally collected since 1859.” Another monument 
to his knowledge, scholarship and devotion to the language 
and literature of the Highlands was in the making. This 
appeared in 1872, published at his own expense, and con- 
tained about 54,000 lines of verse dating from c. 1512. The 
reception given by the public to ‘Leabhar na Feinne’ was 
disappointing, however, and Campbell never published the 
second companion volume which was intended to contain a 
general introduction to heroic poetry and their English 
translations. It was offered to MacMillans, the London 
publishers, who declined it. Alfred Nutt said of this unpub- 
lished volume: “. . it still deserves careful study, and in 
1876 it was so immeasureably ahead of anything published 
in this country, that its issue could not have failed to 
exercise a stimulating and beneficial influence upon the 
course of Celtic studies in these islands.” 

Work was actually started on a third volume, consisting 
of ‘scraps of translations made at odd times. To translate 
the whole (i.e., the texts contained in Volume I) would be 
very hard and very thankless work . . . work for a professor, 
not for J.F.C., the collector . . . I know enough to be sure 
that the stuff corresponds to like stuff in Japan, Ceylon, and 
Eurasia.” 

The collecting of more Gaelic stories was continued by 
John Dewar who was employed by the Duke of Argyll, at 
Campbell’s behest, to travel round the Highlands between 
1863 and 1871 (Dewar died in 1872). Dewar’s work is 
contained in five volumes now at Inveraray Castle. Hector 
MacLean’s translations (done in 1880-81 at Campbell’s 
request) are also at Inveraray; in 1964 the late Rev. John 
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MacKechnie edited and published Volume I of Dewar’s 
work with the remainder, as with most of Campbell’s 
original collection, still languishing for the touch of a 
scholar’s hand and the light of a published day. 

While he himself travelled around the Highlands and 
Islands, Campbell also collected more folktales. In August 
1870 he notes in his Journal: “. . . In Paisley and went to 
see Lachlan MacNeill, Shoemaker. His wife swore that she 
knew me and that she was on the pier at Port Ellen when I 
left Islay with the children, yr 1847. Found the husband 
and Hector (MacLean) installed in a small public both rather 
screwed. Hector the worst. They have been at the tale of 
O’Kane’s Leg for about a week and Hector has made about 
62 sheets of Gaelic X 4 = 248, say about 260 pages of fool- 
scap. The old fellow used to play the fiddle in Islay House. 
He says that he knows or did know almost the whole of the 
‘Arabian Nights’ also from a book . . . Asked him in con- 
versation if he had any objections to my paying his wife a 
visit. He said I was not married and grinned — went to the 
wife and gave her a tip, a sovereign for old acquaintance 
sake. Carried off the scribe, the narrator to a photographer 
and got two negatives made. Shook hands and parted... 
This is a very interesting old fellow, a gentleman in his 
manners, a good sober-looking clean decent old man. If he 
has time to think over his old stories he has enough to fill a 
good solid volume of this I am sure from my own 
observations. 

In the Autumn of 1871 Campbell went to the Western 
Isles on a collecting foray: 

“Sept 20, 1871, Wednesday, Castlebay, Barra — At 
Mingulay on the 24th. The most famous cragsman in the 
place is Rory Run, Roderick MacNeill who says he is 75, He 
never wore shoes or stockings, never had a bonnet on his 
head until some years ago and now he is crippled by the 
Rheumatism and stoops over a long stick. There is not an 
accessible corner in these cliffs which Rory has not been 
at... There is not a Bird in the islands that Rory does not 
know about and this man told us a horse-riding story, It 
was curious to find out whence the story came. I made Rory 
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tell it and then found that he got it from a soldier who had 
been 7 years in the West Indies. In his Regiment they used 
to tell stories in Barracks every night. From that soldier he 
also learned a story about certain Blue Mountains. A son 
of his, a sailor, was many years in the East Indies and 
learned the language. One day a comrade to him came out 
here and hearkened to a man who is telling the Blue 
Mountains as your father used to tell it in Mingulay. Now 
here is something about the diffusion of popular tales. East 
Indies, Mingulay, and West Indies bridged and an old man 
who can neither read nor write in the middle, with a head 
full of Eastern and Western lore. While on that I may add 
that another such man aged 89, according to his account, 
who toid me his version of a story of the Arabian Nights. 
It came out of the East in a book. Somebody read the book 
and told the story here forty or fifty years ago and this old 
fellow has been reciting his version for all that time orally 
collected but helped by the book. I made him tell the story 
but he proved so awfully that I had to cut him short. The 
oddest part of the matter was that Gaelic names had been 
invented for the mysterious people. 


“24th Sunday: Walked 5 miles to church and back and 
walked home to the Inn. Reposing there after, a girl brought 
up a letter addressed: ‘To the Honourable the Earl of Islay, 
Campbell of Shawfield, may it please your honour, the 
undersigned desire to make our appearance in your presence 
if permitted.” The ‘undersigned’ turned out to be two 
locals who were “small merchants” who had been learning 
French and Spanish from dubious sources and had heard that 
Campbell could “talk many languages”... They sat on the 
edge of a horsehair couch awed by my royal presence and 
would hardly utter a word. I am not so treated by the 
paupers who take to me as to a brother vagrant kindly and 
cordially.” Campbell ordered drams for them and he agreed 
to write to Edinburgh for books for them. “Not for their 
nonsense but for their sense and cleverness. I beg that you 
will respect this Earl of Islay when we meet again.” 

“Monday 25th. I spent the whole of a very fine day with 
3 old men. One would have sufficed for a week. They flooded 
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me with knowledge and I flooded them with drink and 
added coin. We were mutually pleased. 

“26th. I got a cart and took my oldest man 89, 5 miles 
home and gave him 5 shillings for walking that distance. I 
got into the ferry boat and landed 6 miles off at Pollachar in 
South Uist where Carmichael and a gig came to meet me and 
carry me to his house. But for my promise to meet him I 
would have stuck to my old man for several days longer. I 
cannot convey to anybody who has not experienced the extra- 
ordinary mass of stuff which is stored up in these old High- 
land minds. Men who cannot read a sing'e letter or under- 
stand a word of any language but Gaelic, ragged old paupers, 
men, who might pass as drivelling idiots, begin and sing long 
ballads which I know to be more than 300 years old and when 
they have done they begin another and so for hours they go 
on as if they were clocks. When they have spun Orsianic 
poetry out they begin upon songs and then they begin upon 
stories. One story goes rambling on for a couple of hours 
and then it is not half done. 

“29th Friday. We walked 3 miles to the Inn and there I 
spent the whole day with two old men of whom one is the 
best Ossianic man I have found. I had now pumped ten men 
all of whom are crammed full of knowledge and Fenian 
lore. The last swore that he could keep me going for a whole 
month, and I believe that he could.” 

It was the likes of these and other old men who carried 
in their heads perhaps a millenium of Gaelic tradition. Men 
like Lachlan MacNeill, the Paisley shoemaker, who, despite 
his living far away from his native Islay, remembered enough 
to keep Hector MacLean writing for about a week the 
story of O’Kane’s Leg. This is one of the longest folktales 
ever recorded in Europe. a rahmengeschichte or frame-story. 
Yet, what was collected by Campbell and his helpers was but 
a tiny fragment of an ancient legacy of Gaelic oral tradition, 
and even that might well have been lost had not Iain Og Ile 
been encouraged by George Dasent who had, in his turn, 
been inspired by his meeting with Jakob Grimm in Stock- 
holm. Such is the thin thread of circumstance on which 
hung the survival of a racial heritage. 








ESTATE OF CHISHOLM 
SURVIVING RENTAL LISTS OF 1665 TO 1871 


By R. H. MAcDoNALD, NAIRN 


3rd May 1985 


Part I Introduction 


A number of manuscript rentals of the former Estate of 
Chisholm were kindly lent to me by the late Mr I. R. 
Mackay, Past President of An Comunn Gaidhealach, whose 
early death in 1983 is deeply mourned, out of his collection 
of Chisholm Estate Papers so that I could verify the oral 
tradition of my family that our paternal ancestors at one 
time lived on Chisholm land at Buntait in Upper Glen- 
urquhart, which I am glad to say has now been confirmed. 
Seventeen manuscript rentals still survive, the first is that 
of 1665, the next sixteen cover the 85 years from 1775 to 
1860 with an average of one every five years but the spacing 
is not consistent. There is also a finely written folio ledger 
entitled “Rent Roll of the Chisholm Estate” for each year 
from 1866 to 1881, but I have only used it up to 1871 after 
which the names and leases hardly change. Among loose 
papers there is an unpublished manuscript of Barron Court 
Proceedings of 1764 giving the names of tenants fined for 
“Cutting and despoiling wood”, a factor’s report for 1825 
and an inventory of stock of 1830. 
_ The rentals cover a period of some 200 years and contain 
so many names, by no means all of them Chisholm in former 
times, I hope these schedules might assist as a sequel to 
Mr Mackay’s own paper' the “Davoch of Clachan”, a most 
valuable account of affairs in Strathglass and I am most 
grateful to Mr Mackay for his help and encouragement in 
preparing them. 
. I venture to add some comments on the contemporary 
history where applicable, I derive my information on the 
history of Strathglass from Dr W, Mackay’s magisterial 
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book “Urquhart and Glenmoriston” and I am most grateful 
to Mr Alex. Robertson of London for kindly lending me his 
copy, for his encouragement and for his extensive knowledge 
of Strathglass lore. For the family history I have relied on 
Mackenzie.’ 

When first we meet the Chisholms they styled themselves 
Chisholm of Comer but later they changed to Chisholm of 
Chisholm, their local seat being at Erchless Castle. Although 
they were acknowledged Chiefs of the Clan Chisholm, in 
Gaelic An Siosal, in these rentals they appear as private 
gentlemen and use the title “Esquire” after their names as 
proprietors of their estates. The only exception being the 
courtesy title given to the widow of the John Chisholm who 
is styled Lady Strathglass or the Lady Dowager. 

The family had possessed all or parts of the estate for many 
generations before 1665. They came to the estate by 
marriage and then established themselves by a series of 
Crown Charters, the last being in 1658. They forfeited their 
rights after the Jacobite Rebellion of 1715 but re-purchased 
them in 1727, | 

The estate stretched from the Parish of Kintail near the 
west coast to the Parishes of Kilmorack and Kiltarlity in 
the east. It covered an area of some 100,000 acres or 
perhaps more. It lay along the strath of the River Glass 
from Knockfin and Fasnakyle in the south through Comar, 
Cannich, Kerrow and Glassburn, Mauld, Erchless and Struy 
through the gorge of the River Glass past Aigas, Teanassie 
and Breackachy in the north. There were two large exten- 
sions, first into the whole of Glenaffric, the most beautiful 
of Highland glens, and second into the whole of Glen- 
cannich, once populated but now deserted. There were 
three separate properties, Easter Aigas on the Glass, 
Rheindoun on the slopes west of Beauly and Buntait in 
Upper Glenurquhart, 

Only a small portion of this vast estate was devoted to 
arable farming,? the remainder is all hill and moor used 
formerly for grazing black cattle and then for intensive 
sheep farming, the prime cause of the depopulation of the 
Upper Strath, and then as game reserves for shooting 
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tenants and latterly for forestation and hydro-electric 
installations. The higher ground, unsuitable for cattle, sheep 
or timber, is still in its pristine state, the haunt of red deer 
and other game, 

The Proprietor or Chief in 1665 was Alexander Chisholm 
of Comer; he was succeeded by John Chisholm and he in 
turn by Roderick Chisholm born in 1697, He was only 
eighteen when he accompanied his Clan in the Rebellion 
of 1715. Roderick and his father John were both attainted 
and their lands forfeited. John must have died before 1718 
and left Roderick still attainted with his son and heir only 
a child born in 1714 who was put out to foster parents. In 
1724 Roderick was pardoned with the help of General Wade 
to whom he wrote a grovelling letter of repentence.* It 
seems however he was not allowed to regain his estates. 

The estate was sold in 1727 and by a complicated series 
of deals it passed into the hands of George Mackenzie of 
Allangrange. With the consent of Roderick, then pardoned, 
he assigned the Estate to the next elder brother, Alexander 
Chisholm of Muckerach, while Roderick’s son Alexander 
was still a minor of about thirteen. When he reached 
his majority his uncle Muckerach duly re-assigned the 
estate to him. He thus became absolute proprietor free 
from all feudal ties and in 1743 he entailed his estates in 
favour of his heirs male only. It thus continued till 1885 
when the entail was broken and soon after the Estate was 
all sold and the line of Chisholm Chiefs in possession of 
their ancestral lands ended. 

As will be seen in 1793 this entail had serious consequences 
when Alexander Chisholm had to leave the estate to his 
brother William instead of to his daughter Mary. Roderick 
lived on till 1769 and so could live through the Jacobite 
rebellions of 1715, 1719 and 1745 but though he might be 
chief he was not proprietor which might be the reason that 
though he was a suspected Jacobite he was pardoned, His 
son was an officer in Cumberland’s army and so the estate 
was not forfeited again. Roderick’s son Alexander died in 
1785 and his son, also Alexander, died in 1793 and was 
succeeded by his brother William who died in 1817, 
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I am indebted to Mrs Stewart of Perth for kindly tran- 
scribing the 1665 rental which is in a cramped, old-fashioned 
hand. From specimens I have seen, I think this hand was 
going out some thirty years earlier in the south but seems 
to have survived in the north. All the documents are in 
English and give the names of the tenants and their holdings 
and the annual rent by the “Crop Year” from Whitsunday 
to Whitsunday in the following year — that is Scottish 
Quarter Day, May 15th. There is some evidence that the 
rent was collected twice yearly. 

None of the lists give the acreage of the leases, some were 
extensive pastures while others would be quite small. Even 
if they were only verbal tacks it can be safely assumed that 
the tenants would be fully aware of their extent. In the 
early days the tenants lived in small huts huddled toegther 
to form a “Toun”; only in later times did they live in 
detached houses on their own crofts." 

Some idea of contemporary practice in early times is 
given for farms in Strath Tay.* In 1768 the average size of a 
holding was 21.3 acres of infield and 18.8 acres of 
outfield exclusive of pasture land. Such a holding might 
have four tenants. The Chisholm Rentals of joint leases 
of four to six tenants are in line with this arrangement. 
Mr Mackay gives about the same estimate for some leases 
near Comar. Handley’s acres are probably Scots acres which 
were about 1.3 Imperial acres. 

No detailed maps were made of the estate till 1809 and 
these seem to be lost. The only complete map among the 
estate papers in a one-inch to one-mile Ordnance map of 
1876. It shows the external boundaries drawn in and some 
internal boundaries of the large sheep farms. It is of too late 
a date to be certain of the earlier bounds and the tenant’s 
dwellings are not shown, the scale being too small. 

William Chisholm, in advertising Buntait to let in 1809, 
stated he had a map made which could be inspected at 
Erchless Castle.” This was probably the map made in 1809 
by J. A, Chapman, now lost, but portions of it are shown 
drawn in outline on the Ordnance map attached to Mr 
Mackay’s Davoch of Clachan. About this time proprietors 
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were having privately surveyed estate maps made. A very 
good example is in the Lovat Estate office, Beauly, of 1798 
in which every cottage and the name of the occupier is 
recorded, I was permitted to see this map by the kindness 
of Mr Cumming the Estate Factor. 

There are some place names in the Rentals which are 
now lost and are not on modern maps, I have allocated 
them as far as possible from the context and local enquiry. 
Strathniselge (1665) and Clyteroy (1699) are lost and no one 
I consulted knew where they lay, Balnachrea and Hill of 
Balnachrea are also lost but it is certain they were in 
Buntait. Corrynagullan is a name now unused but it is on 
the 1876 map as the long strip of hillside on the north shore 
of Loch Mulardoch in Glencannich. | 

Wester Comar is a puzzle. On the 1876 map it is a 
detached area far away from Comar at the extreme west 
end of Glencannich. William Fraser writes “The lands of 
Wester Comer known as Comer Croy was a name for 
Balnabruich.’” That is a strip of land east of the Glass near 
Comar. It might refer to either according to date and 
context. Kilbockie is a Fraser Estate now known as 
Guisachan. Pollanfairn is the district of Affric Lodge at the 
east end of Loch Affric. Glasletter, an important sheep 
farm, is not on modern maps but it is certain it lay in 
Glencannich according to Mr Mackay. 

Strathglass, though it now seems a remote dead end 
Highland glen far from the turmoils of their times, was not 
by any means immune from the clan feuds and raids of 
earlier days and by the time of the English Civil Wars 
and their extension into the Highlands by Montrose 
the people were as much embroiled as the rest of the 
kingdom in the political and religious upheavals, It is only 
sufficient to read Mr David Stevenson’s recent book? to 
realise the appalling cruelty and anarchy in which powerful 
families rose and fell with the years. 

In the end in post Reformation times the MacKenzies 
became the dominant Highland power in the North along 
with the Frasers and Grants. As recorded in the Mackenzie 
History of the Chisholms the chiefs were regularly marrying 
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into prominent MacKenzie families as a matter of policy. 
In all these times the Chisholms, though they did obtain 
Crown Charters, could not be considered an important or 
great Clan. In 1665 they had only thirty-six rent paying 
tenants on their vast estates when the number of retainers 
at call was really important. By 1721 there were 114, but 
after the “Clearances” there were only seventy, the Upper 
Strath being nearly empty and about forty-five tenants lived 
in the Davoch of Rheindoun. 

The Kings of Lowland Scotland who at first were unable 
to administer their northern province after the departure 
of the Norwegians did however gradually succeed in 
feudalising it to bring it in line with southern practice with 
chiefs and sub-chiefs as feudal lords with judicial powers 
granted by the Crown down to the peasantry who worked 
the land, provided services and troops in time of war. 

It was not till James VI and I came to the throne of 
England in 1603 that he had funds enough to get any 
control over the Highlands. In 1609 he subdued the Island 
Chiefs by imposing his Statutes of Iona and on the landward 
Highlands by his system of Justices of the Peace on the 
English model. But it is clear from his writings he detested 
everything Highland and would have preferred to eradicate 
the whole population and import “more civilised colonists” 
as was done in Ulster and indeed as he tried to do in Lewis 
but fortunately failed. '? 

The system remained basically feudal and required a 
continual renewal of Crown Charters to maintain the 
principle that the Crown was the ultimate owner, These 
were obtained by bribery or political pull but they gave the 
recipient a degree of security of tenure though these 
charters were sometimes revoked. But they did not provide 
any security for the tenants or clansmen whom he moved 
to other holdings or even removed at will. The only class 
who did have some tenuous security were the Chief's 
“Kindly Tenants” who could claim his good will or some 
indigenous right of longstanding occupation, but even they 
were sometimes displaced. This feudal system might confer 
the benefits of establishing order but was the denial of any 
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possible improvement in agriculture and kept the chief and 
his men alike in a state of relative poverty. 

Later, when the chiefs were converted into absolute 
landlords with a guaranteed right of succession, this right 
did not apply to their tenants at the end of their leases and 
was only achieved by the various Crofter Acts at the end of 
the 19th century. The defects of the system, its lack of 
security and its adverse effects on agriculture were realised 
as early as 1770 when an Act of the Union Parliament'! was 
passed to encourage landlords to grant nineteen year leases 
to improving tenants. These nineteen-year leases can be 
seen in the later Chisholm rentals. 

By the time of the 1665 and all subsequent rentals the 
estate is divided into seperate leases or “tacks” but in 
earlier years this may not have been done. A relic of these 
former arrangements may be implied in the Revised Statutes 
of Iona of 1615 by which the chiefs were expected to divide 
their lands into annual leases paying regular rent and to keep 
only the Mains Farm in their own hands. 


In addition to money rent the tenants had to pay “rent in 
kind” and some labouring services called Customs, The 
Judicial Proceedings of 1718 and 1721 gives the money value 
if the rent in kind were not produced; a wedder is valued at 
three shillings and fourpence, a lamb at one shillings and a 
penny halfpenny, and a hen at three pence. The rentals of 
1665 and 1775 make no mention of rent in kind but it is 
certain they were exacted because they were specified in the 
list for 1787-1792. After that it may be only money was 
demanded, This may be reflected in the increased rent but 
certainly up to 1825 the burden of work repairing the mill 
was expected, 

Strangely though the whole economy was based on cattle 
at least up to 1792 yet no mention of any demand for cattle 
as rent in kind seems to have been made. Only sheep and 
fowls were included. It is certain dairy cows were kept by 
the tenants who paid in butter and cheese. Horses or 
perhaps draft bulls would be required to provide leading in 
of peat and timber yet there is no mention of the “Heriot 
Horse” which had to be provided on the death of a tenant 
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elsewhere. Mr Mackay mentions the “Grassum” paid on 
_renewal of a lease. No mention of this appears in the rentals 
and if several leases fell due in the same year the Grassum 
might well be a hidden source of income to the landlord, 


One may wonder how it was possible for money rent to 
be paid by tenants living so far from any market town, and 
it was well known there was a great shortage of coin all 
over Scotland in the 18th century. The only source of 
income was the selling of cattle which could transport 
themselves on the hoof over the rough roads with no 
bridges and made payment in kind not so much a burden 
but a necessity. 


The absence of markets was mitigated by professional 
drovers buying directly from the tenants which relieved 
them of long absences while droving, The Rev. James 
Robertson writes “The manner of disposing of dry cows 
and young bullocks is somewhat curious — when the drovers 
from the south make their appearance in the Highlands, 
which always happens in the latter part of April or the 
beginning of May, they give intimation of their appearance 
in the churches that they are ready to purchase cattle.”' 


The earliest known written lease for the district is that of 
1558 by the Bishop of Moray to Mackay of Achmonie in 
Glenurquhart, that is from a superior to another landlord." 
There is another by the Laird of Grant of 1660 to his 
smaller tenants so it is thought most unlikely that any of 
the Chisholm tenants had anything but verbal tacks prior 
to 1665 and that is only a certified statement made out for 
Alexander Chisholm by his Chamberlain in Inverness for 
some purpose other than just recording the rents. 


| 

| 

This list of 1665 was drawn up only five years after the | 

Restoration of Charles II to the English throne. He was | 
crowned in Scotland by the Covenanters in 1651. It was 
some 100 years before the Highland clan system had given 
way to “modern times” and the feudal Chiefs were con- 
verted into modern landlords, It was a time when the 
Royalist cause had come into its own after the Cromwellian 
Interregnum although Charles’ supporters found they did 
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not reap the material rewards for their loyalty as they had 
hoped. 

Considering the rough treatment the Highlanders of all 
religious persuasions had to endure at the hands of the 
Stewart Kings and especially James VI and I it was 
remarkable how so many Highland chiefs were so easily 
persuaded by Montrose to embrace the cause of his son 
Charles L the country being divided into Covenanters and 
anti-Covenanters. The people of Strathglass being mainly 
Catholic supported the latter. The Minutes of the Presbytery 
of Inverness has “Trafaguing priests are going up and down 
through ye paroche baptising children — ye paroch of 
Strathglass and of Comir is so pestered that a total 
defection is feared there if not speedily prevented.”'* 


Charles II and his brother the High Commissioner in 
Scotland and future King, after having treated all High- 
landers alike, then turned heavily on the Covenanters 
which may have softened any Royalist apprehensions, Mr 
David Stevenson and Mr George Pratt Insh'® have dealt 
more fully with these conflicts of loyalties but it is certain 
the Chisholms were strongly Jacobite in 1715 but wisely 
hedged their bets in 1745 by having two brothers in one 
camp and two in the other. 

Active Jacobitism was wholly stamped out after 1746 
though its memory lives on in song and story and by the 
time of the American Revolution every one in the Highlands 
and even those who took refuge or were banished to 
America and Canada staunchly supported the dynasty of 
the Georges and the chiefs vied with each other in recruiting 
their tenants into the newly formed Highland Regiments 
which became the pride and glory of the British Army at 
home and abroad. 

In the rental of 1665 the first names of the tenants are 
given in English form but the surname is omitted and the 
patronymic is written in Gaelic, phonetically spelt, The 
same is evident in the lists of 1718 and 1721 but by 1775 
and after the names and surnames are all written in 
English. The impetus to substitute Gaelic for English, or at 
first Lowland Scots, had been started in 1609 by the 
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Statutes of Iona by which all chiefs owning sixty head of 
cattle had to send their sons to English schools in the south 
and no one could inherit who could not write English, Thus 
the destruction of the peoples’ language began though it 
hung on bravely and in my youth Gaelic was still the 
common speech in Strathglass and Kilmorack as it still is in 
the Long Island and in parts of Eastern Canada. '" 


But before 1665 some disturbing events occurred in the 
strath. The Royalist cause had received its death blow at 
Worcester in 1651 but the Earl of Glencairn continued the 
struggle in Scotland and in March 1654 he visited Strath- 
glass with 1150 men. Then in September the same year the 
defeated Royalist General Middleton took refuge in Strath- 
glass with Dalziel of Binns and 300 men. Chisholm who had 
entertained them at Erchless was arrested, court martialled 
and imprisoned in Edinburgh, but he was released with a 
fine by the intervention of General Monck. 

In 1660 with General Monck’s help Charles II was 
restored no doubt to the satisfaction of the Strathglass 
people, and the Cromwell Citadel in Inverness was raized 
to the ground. 

In 1662 one of the saddest events occurred in the strath 
when Alexander Chisholm allowed the arrest and torture of 
a number of local women on a charge of witchcraft!’ 
(Charles had expressly ordered the prosecution of witches). 
Among them was “Janet nein chaoil wife of John M‘Rorie 
alias McLean tenant of Meikle Comer and Buntait.” Also 
arrested were Janet’s sister and his two brothers Hector and 
Donald M‘Lean, Hector was said to be a noted cateran and 
robber and was duly hanged. His brother Donald made his 
escape from the Tollbooth at Inverness and could not be 
found. In revenge the M°Leans raided Croichel and Mauld 
in Strathglass in 1663 and stole forty cows, Then in 1664 
they raided Buntait where brother John M‘Rorie was head 
tenant and burnt twenty-two houses and barns, This was 
virtually the entire township. 

It was alleged that Chisholm wanted to get rid of all the 
MacLean tribe who were his Kindly Tenants. This is not 
borne out by the rentals as the M‘Rories including John 
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was still tenant of his two leases in 1665 and there were 
other McRories tenants in Wester Knockfin in 1692, the 
year of Glencoe. 

In 1664 John Chisholm, Tacksman of Buntait, was 
assigned by the Privy Council to avenge the Maclean raids 
but pleaded inability as he was heavily in debt, Alexander 
the chief was next asked but he also was in money troubles, 
In getting his chamberlain in Inverness to certify his money 
rent and expenses he certainly made no effort to conceal 
his position. His whole money rent was £ Scots 1498 -3-4 
while his expenses were £ Scots 2036 -10- (At the 1707 rate 
of exchange to get Sterling divide by 12). 

He gave as his chief expense the £Scot. 513 paid to Relict, 
that is his widowed mother and £ Scot. 333 paid to the 
minister in Dingwall. Note, that he also paid John M¢Rorie 
£ Scot. 40, possibly as compensation for his loss at Buntait, 
he also paid £ Scot 75 to Lord Lovat for some lands he held 
of him, 

He also had to pay for quartering Capt. Smith who was 
probably the officer staying at Comer Kirktown and who 
also paid rent. I have not ascertained why Capt, Smith 
were quartered in 1665 but it was possibly in response to 
the troubles of the times. Certainly in July of that year an 
Act of the Scots Parliament, James Duke of York being 
High Commissioner, imposed heavy fines on all who declined 
to worship at the Parish Church, then Episcopal, and 
military and troops were quartered on delinquents till they 
paid, but I think the Act came too late to be applied in 
Strathglass. 

Note the Rev. Donald Fraser at Little Struy’s Vicarage. 
The Fasti show a Rev. Donald Fraser as Vicar of Kirkhill 
and Kilmorack in 1592, his son William appears as the first 
Presbyterian minister of Kiltarlity and Convinth in 1626. 
The Rev. Hugh Fraser was minister in that Parish in 1643 
to 1712 but was displaced as he refused to take the Test 
Oath. 

If the state of affairs shown in the list of 1665 had 
continued, it is certain that Chisholm would have become 
bankrupt though he may have tried to exaggerate the 
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position. It may however explain why such large portions 
of the estate were mortgaged off by wadsett some years 
later. 

To bridge the gap of fifty-five years between 1665 and 
the next lists of 1718 and 1721 I have added some names 
and places connected with Strathglass from Dr Mackay’s 
Urquhart and Glenmoriston and some Barron Court pro- 
ceedings from the appendix. They serve no purpose as 
rentals but assist in supplying names of tenants, I have also 
added the names of the unfortunate Strathglass Witches of 
1662, Dr Mackay did not name their abodes but I have 
inferred them as far as possible from the equivalent 
patronymics of known tenants to whom they might have 
been related. 

But in the interval there occurred some momentous events 
which cannot be overlooked in their effect on the Highlands. 
First the Revolution of 1688 and exile of James II which 
gave its name and driving force to the Jacobite movement 
which together with religion did give the legitamists some 
basis of credibility. With it came William III with his firm 
suppression of the Jacobites both in Scotland and Ireland. 
It was he who was behind the Massacre at Glencoe in 1692, 
the adverse publicity which this evoked all over Europe 
seems to have put an end to the bloody feuds and counter 
feuds which had been such a feature of Highland life for 
centuries. 

Secondly the Darien expedition which ended so 
disastrously in 1700 and ruined so many Scottish families. 
The Chisholm escaped as luckily he did not subscribe.'* In 
this disaster rough justice was meted out to the murderous 
“Glencoe Gang” who all perished in the swamps of Panama. 


Thirdly with William came in the new ideas of capital 
finance and property owning as a right in itself rather than 
it being conferred by the Crown. The spate of credit financing 
thus let loose between 1700 and 1721 got out of hand and 
the trail of ruin on its collapse in the South Sea Bubble!’ 
paralleled in France by the financial collapse caused by the 
Scot John Law which did much to prevent the active 
support of France so that the next rising of 1719 had to be 
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financed from Spain and ended with so much humiliation at 
Glenshiel. ' | 

Then the death of William III and the accession of Queen 
Anne temporarily stilled the Jacobite movement especially 
as no one could quarrel with Anne’s legitimacy and her 
benign reign helped to keep it so. I also feel that the great 
step, the Act of Union of 1707, did not so materially affect 
the Highlands as it did the South of Scotland where its 
benefits for trade and industrial growth were enormous — it 
only made government more remote. Also the tremendous 
victories of Malborough on the Continent did much to 
inhibit foreign aid on which the Jacobite Party had pinned 
their hopes. It never occurred to them that a lone young man 
with only a locally recruited army might so nearly pull it off 
in 1745 while his father the Old Pretender had tried with 
foreign aid in 1715 and 1719 and miserably failed. 

By the kindness of Dr Annette Smith of Dundee University 
who is now cataloging the Forfeited Estates Papers held in 
the Scottish Record Office, Edinburgh, I have obtained 
Xerox copies of some of the relevant manuscripts covering 
the Judicial attempts of 1718 and 1721 to recover the 
outstanding Chisholm Rents for the Crown. In default of 
any direct Chisholm record these Proceedings are invaluable 
as they give the missing rents and the payment in kind of 
which no other record exists till 1775. There was no 
forfeiture after 1746. 

The list of 1718 is a transcript of the Judicial Enquiry 
by Sir Patric Strachan of Glenkindy, Surveyor General to the 
Commissioners for the Forfeited Estates. This appears to 
have been a half hearted attempt to get as many tenants 
who could be persuaded to attend at Beauly and testify on 
oath what they owed. Their declarations were not checked, 
the rent in kind is much undervalued and it seems the rent 
was also. One feature of interest is the number who naturally 
could not write and most certainly spoke Gaelic only, while 
a few of the superior tacksmen could write their names and 
spoke English also. 

The papers of the Baillie Court held in 1721 at Erchless 
and Inverchannich by Baillie William Ross of Easter Fairn 
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are much more thorough and it is evident the Baillie was 
able to check his figures beforehand and in general they may 
be accepted as reflecting the true position. They show the 
Government never had any rent paid since 1715 and even 
after 1721 till the estate was sold it is doubtful if any rents 
were ever collected at all. They also disclose that the 
Dowager Lady Strathglass, the mother of Roderick Chisholm, 
had a good part of the estate liferented to her and her 
tenantry did continue to pay their rent to her and that other 
quite important parts were already wadsetted off some time 
before. 

The papers of 1721 are in two parts, the initial wording 
being nearly the same in both. The first of 26th September 
1721 is the record of the proceedings against the tenants. I 
have added two extra papers of court proceedings held on 
18th September at Invercannich which were taken earlier 
but it seems appropriate to complete the total of the tenants 
and their leases and is couched in much the same language 
as the proceedings taken later at Erchless. 


The second transcript contains pleas by the major tenants 
for exclusion from the case on the grounds of the lands 
being wadsetted away and quotes several old legal documents 
which are interesting historically in themselves. These pleas 
if allowed have reduced the rent of the remainder of the 
estate and also the number of tenants and former tenants 
who might claim allegiance to the Chisholm chief. The money 
rent of the attenuated estate, but including the Dowager 
Lady’s liferented parts, is somewhat difficult to assess but the 
sterling rent quoted comes to £300 a year. Some rents are 
quoted in Scots merks etc. and I am not sure if they should 
be included or not. 

The tenantry who only numbered thirty-six in 1665 had 
increased to 114 in 1721 while the rent had fallen from 
£3.6 a head to £2.7. In 1775 the tenants were reduced to 
sixty paying £323, that is the average rent had risen to £5.4 a 
head. There were in addition an unknown number of former 
tenants in the wadsetted lands. 

Though there were tales of the Strathglass people meeting 
to resist the collection of the rents by force, nothing appears 
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in these papers of any reference to such resistance. Further, 
though at least some of the tenants or their dependents 
must have followed young Roderick in the field, nothing is 
said of it in these records. One man may have been out, 
John MsLedran vic Crory of Easter Inverchannich, the piper 
to the old Chisholm, that is Roderick’s father who apparently 
did not join the rebellion himself though he did support it 
and was attainted but must have died before 1721. 

The papers show Alexander Chisholm of Muckerach in 
Glencannich who, as has been said earlier, was assigned the 
estate by Allangrange and was uncle to the attainted 
Roderick’s son, had acquired the tack of Muckerach in 1709 
by purchase from the former tacksman Alex? McDonald of 
Muckerach for the sum of £3232-6-8 to be paid by the 
Chisholm’s heirs. Alexr of Muckerach must have been a man 
of some importance as he appears in the appendix to Dr 
Mackay’s book together with his son and grandson as 
Officers of the Barron Court which sentenced a prisoner to 
death in 1699, 


It is not certain how long these McDonalds had been 
tacksmen of Muckerach or what happened to them after- 
wards. Mr Macdonald of Castleton and Mr Shaw of London 
who have published recent books on the Macdonald septs 
have kindly told me they did not know of them, nor do they 
appear in the three volume Macdonald history. 


In all, forty-nine estates were forfeited in 1715. An abstract 
of thirty-eight of the more important has been published.” 
They were found to bring in an annual rent of £29,496, that 
is an average of £782 each. The Chisholm Estate could only 
show an annual rent of £300 in 1721. This confirms that the 
estate, though large in area, was only a minor property in 
those times. 

The Commissioners, finding little profit in managing the 
estates, handed them over to the York Buildings Company. 
Hitherto they had provided London with water from the 
Thames by pumps. They in turn gave up and they were all 
sold by public auction in 1724. The thirty-eight selected 
estates above brought in £411,082, but after deducting claims 
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and expenses the Commissioners were left with only £1,017 
for the nine years of attempted management. 


The sequel to the 1715 and 1719 risings was the con- 
struction of the Military Roads in the Highlands at Govern- 
ment expense under General Wade. It was one of these roads 
from Fort Augustus to Laggan over the Corryarrick Pass 
that Prince Charles took on his way to Perth and Edinburgh. 
It is impossible to realise the poverty and lack of good 
communications in the Highlands before these roads were 
built and although in the wrong place for trade they did 
serve to open up the Highlands. It must be remembered that 
owing to excessive wear by traffic in the south of Scotland 
and even in England the roads were nearly as bad as the old 
Highland tracks and Wade’s roads were a good deal better. 


The military roads were supplemented after 1800 by the 
much better aligned parliamentary roads which effectively 
opened the Highlands to outside traffic. One of them is now 
the public road from Beauly to Strathglass, and without them 
it is doubtful if the money gained by sporting tenants would 
ever have been possible. These roads were supposed to be 
built with the Government paying half the cost, but the 
Government only met half the original estimates. As the con- 
struction costs were heavily under-estimated, the county 
ratepayers, that is mainly the landed proprietors, had to 
make up the final cost at their expense.’! 

The first notice of a levy for the new roads appears in the 
rental of 1810 “Road money under the Act of 1804”. By 
1832 Road money of very moderate amounts was regularly 
collected from the tenants by adding the charge to the rent. 

Roderick Chisholm who had been pardoned after his 
rebellion was only a lad of eighteen when he took up arms, 
but he was married with a year old son Alexander born in 
1714 and was, it seems, disallowed to recover his estate, 
which as we have seen Alexander of Muckerach assigned to 
Roderick’s son Alexander on reaching his majority. Roderick 
however did not allow himself to be drawn in on the 
Jacobite side again in 1745. His immediate neighbours the 
Grants and MacKenzies refrained but it is remarkable how 
many “Farmers in Glenurquhart” appear in the lists of 
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Jacobite prisoners. He was wise enough to keep his eldest 
son Alexander, then aged thirty-one, and the duly assigned 
proprictor of the estate, out of the conflict. Two sons 
were commissioned officers in the British Army and fought 
under Cumberland at Culloden, the youngest son, Ruari 
only joined the Prince six weeks before Culloden where he 
was killed. John Prebble calls Roderick “The aged Chief” 
but he was only forty-eight at the time, not really old even 
in those days when the ill-fated Simon the chief of the 
Frasers was eighty. Roderick died in 1769 aged fifty-five.2? 

In 1775 the number of Chisholm tenants had dropped 
from 114 in 1721 to eighty-two (including about twenty-six 
in Buntait which is not listed, perhaps still under wadsett) 
in 1775. It may be assumed that in 1745 the number of 
tenants was already about eighty. John O’Sullivan who was 
Adjutant General in the Prince’s army and was present at 
Culloden says “A small clan (the Chisholms) suffered severely” 
when the rout began and held their ground bravely. This 
may well account for the small number of Strathglass people 
who were taken prisoner. The list? gives only seven 
Chisholms captured, of which only two were in the Chisholm 
Regiment, John Chisholm, weaver in Invercannich, and 
Percy Chisholm. There was a John Cameron weaver in Aigas 
and one man, perhaps from Buntait, John McDonald servant 
to the young Chisholm. There were of course three famous 
men Donald Alexander and Hugh Chisholm among the 
Seven Men of Glenmoriston. One only who claimed his 
home was Strathglass, the Rev. Fr. Alexander Cameron, 
S.J,, who after capture died of ill treatment by the notorious 
Capt. Ferguson on H.M.S. Furnace. 


There were several McDonalds and Camerons who stated 
they were farmers in Glenurquhart who all listed in Glen- 
garry’s Regiment so none may have come from Buntait 
though between 1715 and 1787 Buntait is omitted from the 
rentals as they lay under wadsett to Grant of Corriemony 
and Chisholm of Knockfin claimed to be his tacksman. 
Among my own family there is no tradition at all of any of 
the Buntait family being connected in the rebellion on 
either side, 
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The manuscript Barron Court Proceedings of 1764 was 
against tenants of Buntait, Breackachie, Mauld and Erchless 
only but I include it as it gives the names of all the males in 
those places. They were charged with cutting and despoiling 
wood. As will be seen later this crime is connected with the 
distilling of whisky. Chisholm is the plaintiff in this case but 
he may not have had hereditory jurisdiction as he seems to 
have got other Baillies to sit for him. 

The Rental of 1775, the year of the American Revolution, 
is the first we have which shows the process started after 
1745 of converting the chiefs into regular landed proprietors. 
Alexander, son of Roderick styles himself Chisholm of 
Chisholm Esquire. The document is in itself a full lease with 
written conditions. There is still the custom of letting joint 
leases. It is duly signed or attested by the leasees and was 
for five years. The farms and grazings are defined by name 
and it is clear the tenants knew their boundaries. A condition 
of the lease is the forbidding of sub-letting, the cutting of 
wood and killing of game. As early as 1628 John Chisholm 
of Comar contracted with several landed neighbours to 
preserve game and prohibit poaching.” Although it is not 
mentioned it must be presumed the tenants had the right of 
access to cut peats for fuel and draw water from springs, etc. 
and other such amenities without which life could not be 
possible. 


The failure of the “45” has been assumed to mark the end 
of an epoch in the Highland ways of life. I feel this not really 
so though there must always be gradual change. Dr Johnson 
in his Tour of the Hebrides admitted he had come too late 
to find the self sufficient primitive culture he had expected, 
his romantic Humanist ideas based on the conception of the 
“Noble Savage” were only an agreeable myth anyway. There 
had been a fairly substantiated rumour that the Doctor was 
a secret Jacobite in younger days and some of his strictures 
have been thought to have been a prudent cover up on his 
part. 

I feel that 1775, the time of the Declaration of American 
Independence, was more likely to be the turning point in 
Highland history as it was this event and the subsequent 
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wars at sea which caused the enormous rise in the price of 
cattle to feed the landward population and to supply salt 
meat for the rapidly expanding British Navy into its com- 
manding position as a world power. It was also in this year 
that the chain of events in which the American revolution 
was exported to France, the blockade, the eventual rise of 
Napoleon all hastened the process by which black cattle and 
the ancient ways of husbandry were ultimately replaced by 
the Cheviot and Black faced sheep. It found the Highland 
peasantry cowed and subdued and completely unable to cope 
with the new conditions; it was not just fate or whim but the 
events in foreign far away lands for which the Highlands 
were not immune but were quite unprepared. 


In 1775 the total rent was £333, much as it had been in 
1721, and in 1787 it was slightly higher at £543 so even as 
late as this Alexander Chisholm was keeping to the old ways 
regardless of what was happening around him. In fact he 
increased his tenants from fifty-six in 1775 to 102 in 1787 
which accounts for the increase in the total rent. 


There was no change in the number of leases in the five 
years between 1787 and 1792 but it shows that Alexander, 
despite his solicitude for his tenants, had at last seen the 
light and in the latter year the rents were raised from £543 
to £1,343. I feel that unless he charged realistic rents which 
reflected the huge rise in the sale price of cattle his lands 
were open to take overs by ambitious sheep farmers. 


Up to this time Alexander made no move to clear his land, 
in fact it is suggested he was hostile to the idea especially as 
the nearby Macdonnell of Glengarry was busy in clearing 
his estates wholesale. Glengarry even went to the length of 
opening up virgin land in Canada for his displaced tenants. 


Alexander may well have feared what his brother William 
might do because he arranged to get round the entail by 
which his daughter Mary could not inherit, by leaving to his 
widow the opportunity to liferent the six farms of Balnahoun, 
Rhinvraid, East and West Invercannich, the east half of 
West Invercannich and Leatrie, the first being in Strathglass 
and the rest in Glencannich. They comprised twenty-eight 
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leases paying annually £213-6-4. These were the “Locality 
lands” which she held on to till her death in 1826. 

Alexander died 1793, the year after he had raised the 
rents, and William Chisholm his brother duly became 
proprietor in terms of the entail thus in effect disinheriting 
his niece Mary who then lived with her mother. Mary 
staunchly supported her mother in refusing to yield to the 
pressing offers of the southern sheep farmers to clear off her 
tenants in favour of the higher rents offered. She was a 
Gaelic speaker and acted as interpreter between the tenants 
and her mother. 

It is sometimes thought that William on inheriting in 1793 
began at once to clear his estate in favour of the sheep 
farmers but the rentals do not confirm this. It is true the 
next rental of 1802 shows a fall in numbers of tenants from 
102 to seventy-one but they were bound to fall by the loss 
of twenty-eight tenants which were taken over by Mrs 
Chisholm. They should have fallen to seventy-four so in fact 
three tenants were lost. 

The position on the Locality lands were as follows — 


Tenants in 1792 Tenants in 1832 

before the lands after the lands 
passed to Mrs reverted to Wm 

Alex. Chisholm Chisholm in 1826 


Balnahoun 5 4 
Rhinvraid 4 4 
East Invercannich 5 3 
West Invercannich 6 2 
East half of Invercannich 5 Not listed 
Leatrie 3 1 
Total i : . 28 14 


This shows that William had only removed one tenant 
from the first two farms and thirteen from the rest in 
Glencannich. This roughly corresponds with the sixteen 
which Mrs Chisholm took in as Mr Mackay reports. 

Certainly William Chisholm suffered a considerable loss 
in income when he lost the Locality Lands but the rentals 
show that he struggled on till between 1802 and 1811 when 
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he removed fifty-nine tenants in favour of the sheep farmers 
Laidlaw and Bryden. The first intimation I can find of his 
intentions was in 1809 when he began advertising in the 
Inverness Journal of that year, samples of which I attach.,?’ 
He employed the celebrated or notorious Thomas Gillespie 
who already had been sheep farming on the west coast to 
prepare a suitable plan for the Chisholm Estate. 

The advertisements appeared for the first time in the 
Inverness Journal, the forerunner of the present Inverness 
Courier, on the 24th March 1809 and were frequently 
repeated as if offerers were slow in coming forward, The 
leases offered covered nearly the whole of the estate outside 
Mrs Chisholm’s Locality Lands. Specially mentioned were 
areas in Glenaffric and Glencannich with “Strath” or 
wintering land both in Upper and Lower Strathglass, namely 
Affrick, Fasnakyle, Glassletter, Seachry, Culloch, Franach, 
Coulin, Longart, Maam, Mulardoch, Comar, Corrin Aquillan, 
Balnabruich, Davoch, Breakachy and Inchmore. 

Also separately advertised for lease was the whole of 
Buntait stating the “land was very good”. He mentioned 
that there were a number of named and un-named sitting 
tenants who it seems were to be left to the incoming tenant 
to dispose of as he wished. My family tradition is that 
among these “sundry tenants” were the McDonalds listed in 
Midtown of Buntait in 1764 but shown as in Balnachrea in 
1802. They were supposed to have occupied Buntait for 
fourteen prior generations but all I can trace with certainty 
is in the list of 1764. They might have been there in 1665 
when John M‘Rorie paid the rent “for himself and the rest 
of the tenants”. I know that my great-grandfather John 
MsDonald, jnr., was born in Buntait c.1774. He moved to 
Faillie in Strathnairn probably about 1809 where my grand- 
father Roderick McDonald was born in December 1813. 

Mr Mackay also gives a reprint of an advertisement of 
1809 which seems to have been used at the auction.” It states 
that Mr Gillespie, who is praised for his skill, had divided 
the leases on offer into five named lots and in a clear hand 
has been written in the margin the number of sheep they 
were expected to carry, totalling some 12,500. Gillespie must 
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have refused to let his heart govern his head as it was not 
till 1818 that he rented Chisholm land. By then William 
Chisholm had died in 1817 so it seems Gillespie waited a 
year before renting Buntait which he held till 1824, the year 
of his death. His nephew, Thomas Gillespie, continued as 
tenant to 1830, the rent then being £200. 

The rental of 1810/11 is the first evidence of leasing 
of any sheep grazing land on the estate after the advertise- 
ments of 1809. Certainly grazing land had been let to outside 
tenants as early as 1665 when James Fraser in Croichel 
rented the unknown Strathniselge, and in 1787-1792 some 
Maclennans from Broroch and Inchrew and Mc-Raes from 
Inverinate and the Rev. Mr Morrison, all of Kintail, rented 
the extreme west end of Glenaffric from Alexander Chisholm 
for cattle grazing. Thus in 1775 there were five tenants in 
Knockfin and Glenaffric, in 1792 there were still eight 
and when William Chisholm took over in 1793 they were 
not evicted and by 1802 the eight were still there, but 
by 1810/1811 there was only one (and others) and the new 
sheep farmers Laidlaw and Bryden. 

Now under William Chisholm by 1810 nearly the whole 
estate had virtually been cleared, only certain Sundry Tenants 
remained while seventeen were listed in 1817 and five in 
1818. The numbers only rose to thirty-seven after Mrs 
Chisholm died in 1826 when her tenants reverted to the 
estate. Mackenzie’s history says Mrs Chisholm accepted some 
of the evicted tenants on to her Locality Lands but this must 
have caused overcrowding. This is the cause why illicit 
distilling became a means of subsistence so deplored by the 
unthinking in authority. 

It could be asked why with the price of black cattle going 
so high it was so much more profitable to introduce the 
specially bred new lines of Border sheep into the Highlands. 
Of course Chisholm was late in starting his supposed 
improvements as after the shaky peace of 1801 and even more 
after Trafalgar in 1805 the prices of all forms of stock would 
be bound to fall. 

Graham” gives a realistic but terribly depressing account 
of the state of the 18th century Highland population, chiefs 
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and tenantry alike, as they existed up to about 1790 when 
the introduction of sheep first started. He writes “The 
Chiefs were pennyless and deeply in debt and the common 
people dwelling in the view of travelling visitors, in the 
utmost misery and oppression.” It was admitted tacitly that 
these miserable Highlanders were unaware of their awful 
condition and were seemingly content with their lot. They 
were certainly freed from the appalling anarchy and 
murderous times of the past which on the contrary they 
rather looked on with romantic attachment as “The Good 
old Days” in complete reversal to the present day with its 
vogue of denouncing everything of the past as by nature evil. 

The sad thing for them that devoid of incentives and of 
sufficient capital they were blindly attached to a primitive 
way of agriculture which made them incapable of benefiting 
from the agricultural revolution then taking place in southern 
Scotland when for the first time in centuries it was 
accidentally discovered that sheep could be successfully 
wintered in the open instead of the received opinion that all 
cattle and sheep had to be brought in under cover in winter. 
By the spring the poor animals had to be lifted bodily on to 
the new grass. 


The real economic benefit of outside wintering, provided 
the stock was properly fed, was in the dramatic increase in 
the numbers held. Clearly it would have been impossible to 
pen under cover large numbers in the days of very small huts 
and barns, and with the advent of the turnip and proper 
feeding, the numbers could be increased further. And in 
addition the health of the stock was so much better, 


However housing cattle under cover in winter was not 
general in the Highlands. The stock were taken off the hills 
but otherwise were left to fend for themselves and this was 
the cause of the poor state of the stock and the inability to 
keep larger herds during the winter. The following was said 
of Strathglass “In such an extent of country as this parish 
it is impossible to ascertain the number of cattle. Though 
there are no sheep farms yet every person who possesses a 
house has one or two. The people can not be persuaded to 
keep a herd after the cattle in winter or spring — they allow 
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them to range at large through their neighbour’s fields and 
consider it a great hardship to have them penned.” 

The sheep referred to were the old local breed and nothing 
had been done to improve their quality, and in these days 
before dipping was invented sheep of all brands were tarred 
instead. Similarly nothing was done to improve the breed 
of cattle nor to feed them properly. William Alexander 
writes?! “The Highland sheep and black cattle have no 


provision made for them in the winter season neither having 


hay nor straw nor an enclosure to shelter on the grass — so 
that the weak are in a dying condition till the warm weather 
about the middle of June comes to the relief of both. The 
practice was to send the larger cattle away to grass in the 
Highland glens and they were brought home again about 
the end of August.” 

Also: “Some proprietors made spirited efforts to improve 
their cattle — there was no food to support them until the 
cultivation of the turnip began in the latter part of the 
century — it is difficult to realise the miserable state in which 
even small black cattle were marketed — they subsisted at 
best on oat straw and what could be picked up in roving the 
hills — the pasture was wretchedly poor.” 

The small black cattle referred to have now been bred 
into the fine large shaggy red haired “Highland Cattle” 
beloved of the artist — they are said to be uneconomic to 
raise as this breed takes so much longer to mature in 
competition with fast growing modern breeds. 

Then again?? “Cattle as a commodity of sale were also 
subject to great variations in price in 1765 the price of cattle 
fell so suddenly dealers stopped making payments.” “Then 
again there was a sudden fall in the price of black cattle 
towards the end of 1767 till 1770. From that date owing to 
the demands of the navy prices kept higher till the short 
lived peace of 1801 (Amiens) brought a temporary fall of 
25 per cent while by this time the price of meal more than 
doubled. Sheep also had its variation in price. In 1791 black 
faced sold at 6-7/-, in 1803 they sold at 9/- and in 1804 they 
fell to 3/-.” 

It would be interesting to ascertain how much money was 
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left in the hands of the tenants after the steep rise in rents 
of 1792. Unfortunately this cannot be derived from the 
rental lists themselves but as Mr Mackay said that despite 
the rise Alexander Chisholm was acclaimed, it must be 
supposed that the tenants were reasonably satisfied. i 

In the meantime the indefatigable Sir John Sinclair of 
Ulbster “Had discovered the financial benefit of sheep of the 
newer stocks over black cattle. He offered he could 
demonstrate he could produce 3 lbs. of meat off his sheep for 
every llb. from black cattle.” Thus the days of grazing 
black cattle were numbered and the vogue of leasing 
sheep runs became general. Though Sir Jobn himself always 
held he could retain his tenantry as well as graze and winter 
his sheep, his precepts were not followed elsewhere. 

Instead of understocking now the reverse began all over 
the Highlands for quick profits to the eventual ruin of the 
grazing potential and a progressive reduction of the sheep 
stocks as the available grasses were eaten off. The facts are 
certain and are borne out by the redoutable Gillespie who, 
writing to the Rev. Mr Robertson in regard to sheep 
management warned “A very prevailing error in sheep 
farming is overstocking the farms all over the Highlands. 
This practice diminishes the value of the stock and makes it 
support less in bad weather and in every respect the produce 
is less valuable.” He asks Mr Robertson to use his influence 
in the pulpit to warn against this practice. Of course with 
the competition for land to rent and the high prices obtained 
this wise advice could not easily be met. 

The initial overstocking which might have been justified 
by the Napoleonic wars had reduced the edible grasses so that 
in the end even sheep became uneconomic on their own and 
the proprietor’s income had to be made up by letting to 
sporting tenants. When circumstances caused even these to 
fail the final resort seems now to be aforestation. Some 
attempts have been made to graze cattle again with mixed 
success. 

Good arable land is regularly revived with dozes of lime, 
fertilisers and pesticides, but that has never been done on the 
Highland hills and moors for obvious practical reasons. Some 
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start has been made in this direction in Lewis where lime 
in the form of shell sand is easily got. My late father though 
not himself a farmer, had the honour to represent the 
County of Inverness for 25 years and used to speak and 
write frequently on this subject. Rightly or wrongly he held 
that the Highland hills were much more grassed before the 
advent of sheep farming, but that the heavy crop of sheep 
had depleted the lime content of the soil which was removed 
with their bones and not replenished thus allowing the soil 
to become progressively acid especially in the Highlands 
where the soil is thin and the acidity of the underlying 
granite was not neutralised. In his time no one had thought 
much of “Acid Rain” from the coal and oil burning industrial 
South which is now deemed to be the culprit. Even Mr 
Gillespie alleged in the advertisement of 1809, before 
mentioned, that Glenaffric and Cannich produced a heavy 
crop of nourishing grasses, now regrettably all gone. 

Many people, baffled as to how, despite all the Crofter 
Legislation, etc., the land continued to be abandoned, forget 
the drop in fertility whether from acid rain or other causes 
which makes resettlement a vain dream unless it can in some 
way be reversed and at present no one can think of an 
economical way of doing that. In the richer agricultural areas 
where acidity can be economically overcome, owing to 
mechanisation and modern agricultural practices and the aid 
of the Common Agricultural Policy it is possible to work the 
land with much less labour than ever before. 


William Chisholm was able before he died to see his 
rentals of 1811 and 1812 with his tenants brought down 
from 102 in 1792 to a minimum of nine only, while the 
non-resident sheep farmers rented the rest of his estate. It is 
true he had three farms with unimportant “Sundry Tenants” 
on them as well. But his management was doubtful as some 
of his sheep farmer tenants were of shaky financial resources. 

He died at Cullompton in Devon in 1817 while on a 
journey. His remains were taken back to Erchless Castle for 
burial. Mr Mackay says he was execrated by his removed 
tenantry in Gaelic song and story, but he seems to have been 
much respected by the county in general.** “The Chisholm 
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funeral was conducted with a degree of splendour which 
rivalled the useage of ancient times — near 240 guests — 
the commonality, of whom a very great assemblage was in 
attendance — many battles with sticks and stones were 
fought” after partaking of the free hospitality offered. 

Mr Mackay has dealt with the sad events in Strathglass of 
those times and those which were to come have been dealt 
with also by Mackenzie and even dramatically by John 
Prebble. They commenced fifty years of misery from 1810 
to about 1860 in which all suffered, big commercial sheep 
farmers and poor tenants alike. This is clearly reflected in 
the rentals when it was normal for great and small to be in 
arrears with their rent up to half the nominal estate income 
out of which running costs had to be met. 

William Chisholm left his son Alexander William a minor 
under tutors and guardians. They were his mother, Charles 
Grant afterwards Lord Glenelg, Sir Peter John Grant of 
Rothiemurchus and other gentlemen, while young Chisholm 
was at Eton and Cambridge. Under their management things 
remained fairly static, the rentals show the small tenants in 
1818 and 1822 static at thirteen. In 1826 they rose to thirty- 
seven by the addition of the Locality lands on rejoining the 
estate on Alexander’s widow’s death. In 1833 to 125 by the 
addition of twenty-nine from the new acquisition of Easter 
Aigas. Twenty-eight tenants were also listed in Rheindoun 
for the first time since 1818. 

Alexander William was now coming of age and it would 
appear as if efforts were now made to list all the tenants 
properly because the numbers now rose from thirty-seven in 
1826 to 125 in 1832/3. Three more were found in Glen 
Affric, seven more in Strathglass, twenty-five in Glencannich, 
twenty-seven more in Breakachy, etc., three more in Easter 
Aigas and eight in Buntait where none had been listed since 
1817. 

The Estate Factor had been a Mr Saunderson under 
William Chisholm but on William’s death in 1817 the 
guardians appointed Donald Robertson Factor.?* Things were 
getting worse and harder under the new factor. For the first 
time arrears of rent were being now regularly included in the. 
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rental lists. Arrears began to rise annually till they came to 
amount to more than half the nominal rent out of which 
estate expenses had to be met. The following table shows the 
position. 
Year — 1818 1822 1825/6 1832/3 1833/4 1835/6 
Rent £ 3,120 3,353 2,960 3,149 3,653 4,313 
Arrears 417 1,182 1,461 1,049 1,200 2,229 


Noi only the small tenants but large sheep farmers were 
similarly in arrears and indeed the former Mrs Chisholm, 
now Lady Ramsay, refused to pay off her arrears even when 
threatened with sequestration. The arrears in the above table 
were not entirely cumulative and some repayment was made 
and in several cases abatements in the rent were made but 
generally in too small amounts to clear the debt. 

Donald Robertson the factor since 1818 wrote a long 
manuscript report dated 1828 but referring to 1825-1826 
which I include in full.” It is a most interesting document 
and reveals his mind which like most factors of those times 
was hostile to the small tenants. He mentions the removal 
of the tenants of Knockvoit which was done not for grazing 
sheep but to improve the amenities of Erchless Castle and 
its grounds which were being renovated for the reception of 
Sir Joseph Radcliffe the first sporting tenant. 

The report reveals a remarkable situation in which tenants 
in arrears were in accordance with the received thinking of 
the times actually prevented from paying off their arrears by 
supplementing their meagre income by smuggling, that is 
the illegal distilling of whisky. It was regarded as an 
unmitigated evil which the estate must put down. With 
hindsight one might suppose the estate was sitting on a gold 
mine to which prejudice had made them blind. He even 
went so far as to forbid tenants to have more than one 
horse as a condition of lease to make smuggling harder. He 
welcomed young people drifting off south and never returning 
and takes it as an axiom that manufacturing industry could 
never be set up in the Highlands. In the final paragraph he 
gives up and advised the guardians to apply for grants to 
ship the tenants who would go to America. 
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The rental of 1825 records two sad stories. James Grant 
was removed owing £22 marked irrecoverable as the Revenue 
officers took all he had, presumably malt and distilling gear. 
Then the poor widow Mrs M¢Rae was removed, marked 
arrears irrecoverable, as she lost all by fire in 1824. 

About this time the Estate began leasing shooting rights 
from Erchless Castle which was taken by Sir Joseph Radcliffe 
for £100. He was connected to a prominent Yorkshire 
family. The factor in his report of 1825 gives interesting 
details of the repairs needed at the castle to satisfy Sir 
Joseph. Presumably the place fell into neglect after William 
Chisholm’s death and Alexander William’s stay at Eton and 
Cambridge. Later the estate received a large share of its 
income from sporting rights which were becoming very 
popular. 

The Inverness Courier has many reports on the rise of 
sport in the Highlands and the increased rent it brought to 
the estates. It was a timely chance to improve the estate 
income as sheep were beginning to fall off as revenue earners. 
Doubtless the new Parliamentary roads made access so much 
easier, and for the next 100 years Highland estates were still 
being rented, but the wealthier clients soon began to avoid 
this inconvenience by outright purchase. This is what 
happened to the Chisholm Estate when Sir Dudley Coutts 
Marjoriebanks first rented and then, as Lord Tweedmouth, 
bought Guisachan and the whole of Knockfin and Glenaffric. 

Shooting in the Highlands became almost an essential for 
the then “Leisured classes” and it was also said that the new 
wealthy class of North of England manufacturers, unable to 
find land in the south, found in the Highlands what they 
wanted. The seal was set on the Highland holiday when in 
1847 Queen Victoria and Prince Albert began visiting 
Ardverikie on Loch Laggan and in 1848 purchased Balmoral. 

I give some interesting articles on the rise of shooting 
from the Inverness Courier. 

16 May 1826 “The number of distinguished and fashionable 
personages who have this year visited the Highlands - - - has 
been beyond precedent. Every shooting box - - - far and near 
is now filled with sportsmen of all ranks and conditions from 
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the highest sounding aristocrat down to the pleasure loving 
cockney.” 

28 Oct 1835 “Sport has also by this time become a consider- 
able asset - - - many proprietors derive a greater revenue 
from the moors - - - than the whole rental - - sixty years 
ago. The passion - - - by English Gentlemen for field sports 
fostered by increased means of communications northwards 
- - - The sportsman throws himself into a steamer at London 
and in 48 hours or less he is in Edinburgh or Aberdeen. 
Another day he is in the heart of moor and mountain.” 

10 Nov. 1841 The writer thinks that all fears of the sport 
being “only a fashion of the day” might be set aside, 

It took the 1939-1945 war and the imposition of rationing 
to close this expensive epoch though fishing largely done 
from hotels is still a popular and expensive sport. There are 
now signs of a revival. 

The following is a table showing the total Rent and the 
Income from Sport. 

Year 1825 1843 1850 1855 1860 1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 1871 
Rent £2,960 5,186 5,495 5,880 7,283 7,502 7,507 7,501 8,435 8,445 8,276 
Shooting £100 850 1,150 1,400 2,200 2,160 2,172 2,172 2,442 2,242 2,242 


Mr Mackay?! recounts the painful scenes of 1833 when 
William Alexander, now of age and in possession of the 
estate, decided to remove nearly all his tenants remaining in 
the Upper Strath. Mackenzie adds that he said it were 
better to write off the arrears than to carry on. Certainly 
as the table above shows the arrears were getting to be a 
problem. In any case between 1833 and 1834 forty-nine 
tenants were removed leaving seventy-six resident tenants 
living mainly in the Lower Strath, Rheindoun, etc, As can 
be seen some of the removed tenants had only been granted 
their leases the year before. 

Alexander William Chisholm who is described in a con- 
temporary notice?” “as a young man of considerable attain- 
ments and of a sociable disposition” but suffering from ill 
health, got himself elected to Parliament to represent the 
County but had to retire early and died suddenly in the 
Caledonian Hotel, Inverness, in 1838. His heir, his brother 
Duncan Chisholm, inherited the Estate while serving as an 
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officer in the Coldstream Guards in Canada. Alexander 
William’s funeral was said to be the largest in the North for 
many a year. 

After 1833/4 the bulk of the tenantry lived in Rheindoun 
while Easter Aigas had twenty-eight tenants and this number 
was reduced by 1834/5 to only eight. This property was 
relinquished in 1856 by which time only two are listed, 

In the succeeding years there occurred two dissimilar events 
which in their several ways had a considerable influence on 
Highland life. First in 1843 came the Disruption and the 
founding of the Free Church of Scotland which so many of 
the rural and urban classes joined. Strathglass remained on 
the whole Roman Catholic but the rentals do contain 
notices of plots of land being leased at a low rent for sites 
for Free Churches and manses. 


The next in 1849 was the final repeal of the Corn Laws. 
These had been intended to support agriculture but could 
not help a cattle and sheep economy which had to buy in 
grain. The repeal favoured also big employers who could 
thus reduce labour costs, By repeal however Britain could 
be said to have turned away from British agriculture in 
favour of cheaper food from abroad which, at the time with 
the dominance of the Navy, it felt secure for all future time. 
Since then the land has been the Cinderella of British 
industries and even now when the submarine and torpedo 
have disproved this in two world wars, and with advances 
in farming technology, and under the CAP when British 
farmers have made us nearly self sufficient, the prejudice 
against them as a class still lingers on. 

From 1850 onwards till its close the estate was able to 
carry on without any further drastic removals for which it 
had earned a place in articles and books on “The Highland 
Clearances”. It might be of interest to add that these 
Clearances were quite common all over the Highlands and 
were not confined to the period of the change to sheep 
farming. As early as 1669 the then Duke of Argyle and his 
son Lord Lorn removed some sixty-eight small tenants from 
some of his islands without any provision as to where they 
should go.” 
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Finally I can end on a happier note. Mary Chisholm, who 

had so stoutly supported her mother when James Laidlaw 
and others had pressed her hard to let off her Locality Lands 
as a sheep farm, married a Mr James Gooden in Edinburgh,*! 
a merchant of London. A touching story about the respect in 
which she was held by her former tenants is reported in the 
Courier “It is stated the great bulk of the Clan Chisholm 
had emigrated to America some years before and the major 
part of the small remainder was now settled on the Estate 
of Lovat. These good people - - - hearing Mrs Gooden, the 
daughter of the late Alexander Chisholm of Chisholm who 
died in 1793 was making a tour of these parts, assembled on 
Friday 16th ult. at the Bridge of Struy to pay their respects 
to her in passing - - - It was a meeting of the deepest interest 
to both sides.” 
11 Mar 185 Mrs Gooden” “An estimable lady - - - died 
at her residence — Tavestock Square, London, aged seventy- 
two.” Mrs Gooden left a family “To her and them the 
operation of the Entail is as hard a case as can be imagined”. 
The line of William Chisholm having died out and the 
Entail having been broken, it is Mrs Gooden’s heirs who are 
now the Chiefs of the Clan Chisholm and the present Chief 
who lives in Suffolk comes regularly to Inverness and 
Strathglass to renew his acquaintance with his surviving 
Clansmen. 

Lastly I mention briefly the surnames of the tenants since 
they gave up using Gaelic patronymics as they appeared in 
the rental of 1665 and Baillie court proceedings of 1718 and 
1721 in favour of surnames as in the first “English” rental 
of 1775 (or even earlier in the Baillie Court Case of 1764) 
and in all subsequent rentals. 

John Prebble in “The Highland Clearances” mentions 
almost with relish that in the end there were very few 
Chisholms on the Estate. This is a popular misconception 
which seems to be based on the myth that all the various 
chiefs had tenants or Clansmen bearing the surname of their 
chief or at least ought to have had. The rentals show on the 
contrary that in the 106 years between 1775 and 1881 there 
were over 100 other surnames among the Chisholm tenants. 
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It seems clear also that in the days before the general use 
of surnames, those with Gaelic patronymics were well aware 
OÍ their own clan origins even when scattered and acceptors 
of leases from other landlords. See the appeal of the MeRories 


to Maclean of Duart in the Strathglass witches case, 


The frequency of the entries of the various surnames over 
the above years (some marking the same tenant over 
subsequent years) is some 325 of the surname Chisholm to 
some 740 others, that is some 30 per cent of total entries were 
Chisholms. The most frequent other entries were 139 
M°‘Donalds, 113 Frasers and 110 M°Kenzies. 

An interesting parallel which shows the Chisholm Estate 
was not unique in its variety of surnames is to be found 
in the appendix to Dr Mackay’s Urquhart and Glenmoriston 
in which is a letter of 1736 to the Laird of Grant from a 
number of his Grant tenants saying that in old times the 
chiefs took in as tenants many surnames other than their 
own. They allege that on the Grant Estate there were very 
few Grants while of other names there were about 400. The 
Grant signatories were pleased to know that the Laird had 
begun to reverse this and was “Putting out” tenants of other 
surnames in favour of Grant tenants. One might suppose the 
difficulty could be got over by the stranger tenants adopting 
the name of Grant to keep their holdings, 


I should like to render my sincere thanks to Mr Hugh Barron for 
his very great help in revising and checking this paper. 
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PART II 
EXTRACTS FROM THE CHISHOLM ESTATE PAPERS 


The transcription of the Judicial Proceedings by the Commissioners 
of the Forfeited Estates of 1718 and 1721 are from facsimile of 
manuscripts in the Scottish Records Office kindly supplied by Dr 
Anette Smith of the University of Dundee and published with the 
approval of the Keeper of the Records of Scotland. 


RENTALS AND EXPENDITURE OF 1665 
Transcription by Mrs Stewart, Perth 
Chairge Alexander Chisolme burges of Inverness as 


Chalmerland to Alexander Chisholme of Comer of his 
intromission with his rents crop 1665. 


£ s d 
Wester Comer 
Received from John Chisholm ther . i . : 106 13 4 
Item from Farquher m¢vic ean . s : 40 00 0 
Item from John m¢farquher vic conill their ; f : 13 06 8 
Item from John m¢Kenneth ther . . : ; P 13 06 8 
£ 173 06 8 
Comer Kirktowne 
From Walentine Chisholme ; ; : . , . 60 00 0 
Item from John Bayne wright ther . . : : . 13 06 8 
Item from John mc ean lea ther : : l . . 13 06 8 
Item from Donald m€ neill ther : i ; ; 13 06 8 
Item from Donald mc conchie vic rorie ther i ; : 13 06 8 
Item from the officer for one ther ; i ; . f 13 06 8 
£ 126 13 4 
Comer More 
From John mc conchie vic gillichreist ther : : . 18613 4 
Item from Ewin mcean vic neill ther : . . : 55 06 8 
from alister m°alister og ther . ; ' ; i f 33 06 8 
From John mcrorie ther . ; : : . : s 55 13 4 
£ 331 00 0 
Strathniselge 
From James Fraser in Crothell p : ; .£ 2613 4 
Glenchanniche 
From Donald mc hutcheon in Leatrie . : i . 66 13 4 
From Thomas m¢alister in Muckerith : i ; E 13 06 8 
From John mealister reoch ther ; 7 : : . 73 06 8 
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From Gcorge mcewin ther 
From Duncane Dow mcean lea ther 


Wester Inverchannich 
From Thomas Chisholme ther . 
From John mcean duy ther 
From Duley ther ; 
From Ewin roy ther 
From Donald mceDuley 
From John mchutcheon vic ean lea 


Knockfin 
From Christopher m¢cra ther 
Alexander m¢Kyniche ther 
Neill mtean vic neill ther 
William his sone 
Donald meneill! ther 


Mauld 
From Donald m¢conill Donich ther . 
Angus m°farquher ther . 
From McDonald vic finlay ther 


Buntait 
From John m¢rorie ther for himself 
and the rest of the tenents ther 
From his sone Alexander 


Affrick 
From Donald m¢Donald vic finlay and 
Christopher his brother for Finglen 
From Farquher m¢conill vic hutcheon 


Summa of all the charge is . 


Alexander Chissolme his Discharge. 


Payed to Mr John mccra minister at Dingvell 
Payed to James Richie burges of Invernes 
Payed to John fraser of Mayne . 


17 06 
07 06 


£ 178 00 


08 06 
16 13 
33 06 
16 14 
33 06 
33 06 


£ 141 14 


146 13 
33 06 
80 00 
26 13 
33 06 


£ 320 00 


12 10 
06 00 
16 13 


£ 35 03 


62 06 
56 13 


£ 118 19 


20 00 
26 13 


£ 46 13 
£ 1,498 03 


£ s 
333 06 
120 00 

40 00 


AOSS © w Aa Dae & ooo © Go A Co © co oO 


Pi hi &€C > 


Soon 
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Payed to Thomas Abercrombie for peck to the boll . 17 06 
Payed to Andrew Sutherland . : . 26 13 
Payed to Alexander mc ean duy in (C)Reivnaclag ; i 12 00 
Payed to Alexander og mcalister og ther : : . 68 06 
Payed to John mc rorie in Meikle Comer : . r 40 00 
Payed to Alexander mcleans of Davoch pareoch ! : 80 00 
Payed to Rilict : ' ; . ; . i . 513 06 
Payed to George Leslie . f : i : : . 200 00 
Payed to Conadise of taxation . : 41 03 
Payed for the lands holden of my Lord Lowat of taxation 75 00 
Payed for James Chisholme his suit of cloathes 8 00 
Payed for his sister sadel] i 7 00 
Payed for iron and double plencheon naills tar and 
calasing his boat : ; r : 7 13 
Payed for 12 pecks salt 12 00 
For pulder and lead 03 00 
Item for 12 bolls malt 60 00 
Item for thrie bolls bear 12 00 
Item for firlot of flowre 2 00 
Item for old accompts given out for his conform toa 
particular note thereof . ‘ 15 00 
Payed to James Cumming for eh the Chisholme has 
his discharge . ? ; 20 00 
Item for two years sallarie ‘conform to contract | f ~ 266 13 
Item for necessar charges the first year. . . 20 00 
Payed for him to mr Donald fraser for little struyes 
vicarage . R 18 00 
Item payed by Thomas watsone andn me for keiping of 
guartering auen cane Smith was heir £36 Li 
payedbeme . ; . i 18 00 


£ 2,036 10 


(Note, All the foregoing monies are in £ Scots.) 


O 
Ua 


© One Oo oqocoocs Ooocononrnocarohn © 


& 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE FORFEITED ESTATES PAPERS 1715 
Judicial Account of 1718 


N.B. Ane Instrat taken by 
Alex? Chisolm In (answer) 
of his (7) agt this 

Survey who received all the 
former rents from the tenn- 
ents — And that the (7) 
pays all the pub! burdens & 
mirs Stipends. 


JUDICIAL ACCOUNT or RENTAL of the Real Estate which 
belonged to Roderick Chisolm Late of Strathglass and now 
vested in the possession & person of His Majesty, Taken upon 
the depositions of the Tennants of the said Estate by Sir 
Patrick Strachan of Glenkindy Surveyor General of the 
forfeited Estates of North Brittain In presence of John 
Campbell writer in Edinbt Shereff substitute of the Shire of 
Inverness by vertue of his Substitution dated the Ninth Instant, 
Att Bewlie this Eleventh day of Octer 1718 years. 


1 APPEARED James Forsyth in Breckach and paroch of Kil- 
morack Who being duly Sworn anent what rent he pays yearly 
Makes Oath He deps has his posession of the said Lands by 
verball order from Jean Mckenzie Lady Strathglass for which he 
pays yearly Twenty punds Scots, One Wedder, One Lamb & two 
hens & no more, And is not in arrear having payed these (two) 
last years rents to the said Lady, And this is the truth as he 
shall answer to God. 

James Forsyth 
Jn Campbell 


2 Andrew Mckiver there Makes Oath That he pays yearly for his 
posession which he has as above The sum of Seventy Merks 
Scots, Three Wedders & fourteen hens & no more, And is not 
in arrear having payed as above. Which is the truth as he shall 
answer to God & Cannot write Jn Campbell 


3 Donald Mckiver, Alext McWilliam, William Miller, James 
Mcildonich and Donald Forsyth all in Breckach and paroch 
aforesaid Make Oath that each of the Said five depots have 
their tacks as above, For they pay yearly Each Twenty punds 
Scots One Mutton One Lamb & two hens And payed the Same 
as above, Which is the truth as they shall answer to God & 
Cannot write. Jn Campbell 
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Alexander Mckiver in Breckach and paroch aforsd That he 
pays yearly for his posession Fourty merks Scots of money 
rent and two hens and no more Which he payed as above And 
this is the truth as he shall answer to God & Cannot write 

Jn Campbell 


Alext Mcildonich there Makes Oath That he pays yearly for 
his posession, Thirteen merks, four Shillings Scots and two hens 
Which he payed as above And this is the truth as he shall 
answer to God & Cannot write Jn Campbell 


Rory Mcoil vic rory there Makes Oath That he pays yearly 
Twenty merks Scots, & two hens Which he payed as above And 
this is the truth as he shall answer to God & Cannot write 

Jn Campbell 


Donald Mcoil vic oil vic farquher there Makes Oath That he 
pays yearly for his possession Twenty five merks Scots & two 
hens & no more Which is the truth as he shall answer to God 
& Cannot write Jn Campbell 


Angus McNeill there Makes Oath that he pays yearly for his 
posession Twenty Seven merks and a half Scots, & two hens & 
no more Which is the truth as he shall answer to God & Cannot 
write Jn Campbell 


Mr Thomas Chisoim minister of the Gospell at Kilmoran Makes 
Oath That he posesses the Mains of Erchless, by commission 
from Hugh Bailly factor for the Commrts of Enquiry of the 
Estate of Strathglas, And Consent of the said Lady Strathglas, 
Which pays yearly of Sett to tennants, One hundred and Sixty 
merks Scots & no more But that the deponent relasing the rents 
of the said Mains for payment of his Stipend fisse tanto Which 
is the truth as he shall answer to God Tho Chissolme 
Jn Campbell 


John McThomas, and Thomas M°Gilespick both in Erchles and 
paroch aforesaid for themselves and for Evan M*Eachan there 
Makes Oath that Each of them pays yearly for their respective 
posessions, Twenty punds Scots of money rent And two hens & 
no more Which is the truth as they shall answer to God & 
Cannot write Jn Campbell 


Myles McCra, Donald Mconell, Alext McEwen and Thomas 
Mcildonich all in Erchjes, Make Oath That Each of them pay 
yearly for their posessions Twenty merks Scots and two hens 
& no more Which is the truth as they shall answer to God & 
Cannot write Jn Campbell 
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Donald McComash and Alext M¢onell there Make Oath That 
each of them pay yearly for their posessing of the said Lands 
Twenty two merks and a half of money rent And two hens, And 
the said Donald McComash further Makes Oath that he pays 
yearly for his posession of a Shealing belonging to the said 
Lands Fourty merks Scots & no more Which is the truth as he 
shall answer to God & Cannot write. Jn Campbell 


John M¢oildonich there Makes Oath that he pays yearly for 
his posession Ten merks Scots and two hens and no more Which 
is the truth as he shall answer to God & Cannot write. 

Jn Campbell 


The said Thomas McGilespick being officer, Makes Oath for 
John Clark in Erchles being valetudinary, That the said John 
Clark pays yearly for his posession Fifty five merks & two 
hens & no more, And this is the truth as he shall answer to God 
& Cannot write Jn Campbell 


Alext Grant in Inverchanich & paroch aforesaid Makes Oath 
That he is to pay yearly for his posession Twenty punds Scots 
of money rent and two hens And that he is but a New tennent, 
and so is not in arrears Which is the truth as he shall answer 
to God Alex" Grant 

(Jn Campbell) 


Colen Chisolm, Donald Glas, Hugh Mé&alaster Donald Mc- 
Thomas, John Mconachy, John Chisolm All in Inverchanich, 
For themselves and for Alext Chisolm there, Make Oath That 
Each of the Saids deponents and the Said Alex! Chisolm pay 
yearly for their rextive posessions Fifteen merks Scots of money 
rent and two hens & no more Which is the truth as they shall 
answer to God & Cannot write Jn Campbell 


Archibald Chisolm in Comer & paroch aforsaid Makes Oath 
That he pays yearly for his posession which he has by the Lady 
Strathglass Two hundred punds, Two Stones butter and Four 
Stones cheese Four wedders, Two Kidds and Two hens & no 
more, And payed his former rents to the said Lady Strathglas, 
Which is the truth as he shall answer to God 

Archd Chisolm 

Jn Campbell 


Christopher McCra in Comer Makes Oath That he and Alex? 
McCra his Son have their posessions from the Said Lady Strath- 
glas, For which each of them yearly One hundred punds Scots, 
One Stone butter and Two Stones Cheese, Two Wedders One 
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Kidd and two hens and no more, And payed the former rents 
as above, Which is the truth as he shall answer to God 

Chro Maccra 

Jn Campbell 


Farquhar McEan vic oil vic erqt, and Hugh McEan both in 
Glencannich & paroch aforesaid Make Oath That Each of them 
pay yearly for their posessions Fifty merks Scots of money 
rent, of a stone of butter and 14 Stone cheese, } wedder and 
a Kidd & no more Which is the truth as they shall answer to 
God & Cannot write Jn Campbell 


Alext McCra there Makes Oath That he pays yearly for his 
posession One hundred and twenty merks Scots, One Stone 
butter Two Stones cheese, And One Kidd & no more Which is 
the truth as he shall answer to God & cannot write 

Jn Campbell 


Alexander Chisolm Son to the deceasd John Chisolm of Strath- 
glass For the said Jean Mckenzie Lady Strathglass Makes Oath 
that The said Lady has in her own posession a parcell of land 
in Breckach, to the yearly value of fifty three merks Scots and 
no more. AND FURTHER Makes Oath that the deponent has 
himself a possession of Some Lands in Gilencannich from his 
Said Mother the Lady Strathglas for which he is bound to pay 
yearly Two hundred Merks Scots. Two Stones butter, Four 
Stones cheese Two Wedders, One Kidd & no more And that he 
rented his posession only from Last Whitsunday, Which is the 
truth as he shall answer to God. 

Alext Chissolm 

Jn Campbell 


Colen Chisolm and Donald McLellan both in Glencannich 
Make Oath That Each of them pay yearly for their posessions 
Fifty Six merks One Stone butter Two Stones cheese One 
Wedder and One Kidd & no more Which is the truth as they 
shall answer to God & Cannot write Jn Campbell 


John McWilliam, John Bain, John Chisolm, and John MceWilliam 
McNeill, Al in Comer Kirktown and paroch of Kiltarlity Make 
Oath That Each of them pay yearly for their severall posessions 
Fifty merks Scots and two hens and no more And payed the 
Same to the Lady Which is the truth as they Shall answer to 
God & Cannot write Jn Campbell 


Donald Mcoildonich, Donald Chisolm John Mcdonald & Alex? 
McEwen and Donald M¢andrew all in Comer Kirktown & 
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paroch aforesaid for themselves and for Donald Mcean duy 
alias Chisolm there Make Oath That the Saids five depots and 
the said Donald McEanduy pay Each of them yearly for their 
posessions the Sum oí fifteen merks Scots and two hens & no 
more Which is the truth as they shall answer to God & Cannot 
write Jn Campbell 


Colen Chisolm there Makes Oath That he pays yearly Twenty 
punds Scots of money rent & two hens & no more Which is the 
truth as he shall answer to God & cannot write 

Jn Campbell 


Donald McEan, Donald Mcdonald John Mcdonald and Archibald 
McWilliam all in Comer Kirktown Make Oath That Each of 
them pay yearly for their Several posessions Fifteen merks 
Scots and two hens, Which is the truth as they shall answer to 
God & Cannot write Jn Campbell 


James Mcdonald alias Chisolm, and Evan McWilliam both in 
Comer Kirktown Makes Oath That Each of them pay yearly 
Twenty two merks and a half of money rent and two hens & no 
more Which is the truth as they shall answer to God & Cannot 
write Jn Campbell 


John McCra in Wester Comer and paroch aforesaid Makes Oath 
That he posesses the half of the said Lands for which he pays 
yearly One hundred Merks. A half Stone butter and One Stone 
Cheese and two hens & no more Which is the truth as he shall 
answer to God & Cannot write Jn Campbell 


Alext McEan and Alex" Chisolm both in Wester Comer. Makes 
Oath That Each of them pay yearly for their posessions Twenty 
five merks Scots of money rent 4 Stone Butter 4 Stone cheese 
and two hens, & no more Which is the truth as they shall 
answer to God & Cannot write Jn Campbell 


The said Alext McEan for Donald M‘Ean vic oil vic erq! there 
Makes Oath That the said Donald pays yearly for his posession 
of the said Lands Fifty merks } Stone butter + Stone cheese and 
two hens & no more Which is the truth as he shall answer to 
God & Cannot write Jn Campbell 


The said John Chisolm officer, in Inverchanich Makes Oath 
That there are no waste lands in the haell Estate of Strathglass 
and that all the tennents of the said Estate are come here to 
depone upon them verbally as above. Jn Campbell 
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- EXTRACTS FROM THE FORFEITED ESTATES PAPERS 1715 
Baillie Court of 1721 Proceedings against the Tenants 


A BAILLIE COURT Holden at Erkles for the Whole Estate of 
Roderick Chisolm late of Strathglass the twenty sixth Day of 
September One thousand seven hundred and twenty one years. By 
William Ross of Easterfern Bailly appointed upon the said Estate 
by the Honble. Comissioners for the Forfeited Estate in (?) law. 
Conform to their Factory and Commission dated the eighteenth day 
of October last containing Ample powere to them for Collecting & 
Levying the Rents of the said Estate, The said Bailly and Factors 
did appoint John Bailly Nottary publick to be Clerk to the Court 
And also appointed the other officers of Court & being qualified 
according to law The Judge proceeded as follows 


CURIA LEGITIME AFFIRMATA 


The said William and Robert Rosses Factors presented in Court 
Executions against the following tennants summoning them and each 
of them to appear this day and place to pay their rents rexive to the 
said Factors in the terms of their Commission As also the saids 
Factors presented in Court the Judicial Renta] taken by the Surveyor 
general to the forfeited Estates in Scotland containing the yearly 
rents payable by the Tennants underwritten Which severall yearly 
rents The said Factors claim, and Craved that the same might be 
decerned to be paid therin by the said tennants and each of them 
for the Cropts and years 1715 1716 1717 1718 1719 and 1720 all 
inclusive And the said tennants by their names and places of abode 
being summoned as aforesaid were Called in open Court viz. 


James Forsyth in Breakach and paroch of Kilmorack of Whom the 
sd, Factors Aclaim and demand thirteen shilling and four pence 
sterling money yearly the said six years with one lamb and two hens 
yearly or the sum of one shilling one penny half penny pr lamb and 
three pence pr hen as also they aclaim as aforesaid one Wedder 
yearly or three shillings & four pence money forsaid as price 
therofs James Forsyth acknowledged posession of Inchichanich in 
Breckach and depones he pays yearly ten merk Scots but no Customes 


Thomas M¢cFinlay Roy in Breckach depones he payes yearly twenty 
merks and no Customes 


Donald McFinlay roy depones he pays for his poses® in Cruenassy 
twenty punds and two hens & Alexr M¢Finlay roy pays twenty punds. 


Item the said Factors do aclaim and Demand of Andrew Minor 
alias McFinlay roy in Breackach and paroch aforesaid the sum of 
Three pounds seventeen shillings mine pence and 4 money forsaid 
yearly the said six years with three Wedders and fourteen hens yearly 
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or three shilling and four pence per wedder and three pence per 
hen ab. 


Jon Fraser in Kinemielagg there depones that the whole town payes 
120 ms whereof he payes 40 William Cameron there payes 20 ms 
attour three ms & five pence to the Mints Don Cameron yr payes 
20 punds stipend Hector McW™® vic arkir there payes twenty pounds 
yearly attour his share of the stipend to the Minstr of Kiltarlitie 


Item They Aclaim of Donald alias McFinlay roy Alext McWilliam 
William Miller James M¢ildonich and Donald Forsyth all in Breakach 
and paroch aforsaid the sum of one pound thirteen and four pence 
money forsaid each of them yearly the said six years with One 
Wedder one Jamb and two hens each of them yearly or the rexive 
prices aforesaid the sd. James Mcildonich acknowledges he pays 
yearly Fifty merks yearly; the sd. Alext M¢Wm™ depones he payes 
early fourty five merks and the sd. Donald Forsyth depones he 
payes yearly twenty pound Scots as also the above Donald M¢Finlay 
roy payes yearly twenty pounds Scots William Miller ab. 


Item They aclaim of Ajext McFinlay roy in Breakach two pounds 
four shilling five pence & 4 money aforsaid yearly the said six 
years with two hens yearly or price forsaid. Compears and depones 
he pays yearly twenty pounds Scots. 


Item Aclaims of Alext Mcildonich in Breakach fourteen shilling nine 
pence and 4 money forsaid present acknowledges he payes ten pd. 
Scots yearly 


Item Aclaims of Rory Mcoil vic rory in Breakach One pound two 
shillings two pence and $ money forsaid yearly the said six years 
with two hens yearly or price forsaid. absent but his Neighbour 
Donald MacFinlay roy depones for him that he payes twenty 
pounds yearly 


Item Aclaims of Donald Mcoil vic argr in Breakach two pounds 
ten shillings money forsaid yearly the said six years with two hens 
yearly or price forsaid the above Donald McW® vic argr depones 
he payes yearly Fifty shillings as above 


Item Aclaims of Anguis McNeill in Breakach One pound ten 
shilling six pence and 4 money forsaid yearly the said six years with 
two hens yearly or price forsaid present depones he payes ten 
pounds Scots yearly 


Item Aclaims of Mr Thomas Chisolm Minister of the Gospel at 
Kilmorack Eight pound seventeen shilling nine pence and 4+ money 
forsaid yearly the said six years, 
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Mr Thomas Chisolm acknowledges his posession as aclaimed but 
alledges he wants his stipend Robt Ross Factor contends that Mr 
Chisolm haveing been in pos" of the vicarage of his own paroch in (?) 
of the proportion of Stipend due to him out of the Estate of Strath- 
glass he could not relinguiss yt propo" Molum tatle without any stress 
& betake himself to the maines of Erckles ach lies in another paroch 
but it may be presumed he has posessed both therfore Creaves 
decreet for the Eighty one merks yearly Aclaimed 


Item Aclaims of John M¢Thomas in Erchles Thomas M¢Gillespick 
and Evan M¢eachan there the sum of One pound thirteen shillings 
and four pence money forsaid each yearly the said six years with 
two hens each yearly or price forsaid 

the above John McComas is flitt out of Erchless at Whit. 1720 and 
his part of the Maines poss by the jady the sd Thomas McGillespick 
payes yearly twenty merks, Scots, Evan Mceachan flitt but his land 
posessed by others come in i 


Item Aclaims of Miles McCra Donald Mconell Alexr McEwen 
Thomas M¢ildonich all in Erchles One pound two shillings two 
pence and $ money forsaid yearly the said six years each of them 
with two hens each yearly or price forsaid Donald Monel] flitt 

Alext McEwen pays ten merks Miles McCra pays ten merks & the 
above Thomas Chisolm alias M‘ildonich payes yearly Fifteen merks 


Item Aclaims of Donald McComash in Erchles Compeared five 
shillings money forsaid yearly the said six years with two hens 
yearly or the forsaid price and further aclaim of the sd Donald for 
his posession of a Shealling two pound four shilling five pence and 
4 money forsaid as above Absent 


Robert Ross factor forsaid aclaims of John Fraser thirty five merks 
Scots for his posession of part of the Mains John Fraser acknow- 
ledges pos" as above and promises payt of his rent againe Martinmass 
come a twelve month 


Item Aclaimes of Alext Mconell in Erchles One pound five 
shillings money forsaid yearly the said six years. acknowledged only 
the sowing of 2 bolls oats his tack being joined with don Baine there 
payes ten merks 


Item Aclaims of John Mcildonich in Erchjes eleven shillings one 
and 1 penny sterling yearly the said six years with two hens yearly 
or price aforesaid Absent 


Item Aclaims of John Clerk alias roy in Erchles three pound one 


shilling one penny and $ money forsaid yearly the said six years 
with two hens yearly or price forsaid the said John Clerk alias roy 
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Depones he payes yearly only fourty merks with a stone of tallow & 
some other Customes such at poultry (bring ?) &etc. 


Item Aclaims of Alext Grant in Inverchanich one pound thirteen 
shilling and four pence money forsaid yearly the said six years 
present acknowledges his posession and rent as above with one load 
fir aclaimed and that he paid the six bygone Cropts and depones that 
he payes yearly out of the Meall Miln 


Item Aclaims of Coline Chisolm in Inverchanich Donald Glass 
Hugh Mcalaster Donald McThomas John Mconachy and John 
Chisolm all there the sum of sixteen shillings eight pence money 
forsaid each of them yearly the said six years with two hens yearly 
each or price aforsaid 

Donald Glass depones and acknowledges posession as aclaimed qch 
he paid for the six bygone years to the lady Dowager Donald 
McComas acknowledges as sd with Customes as the others 


Item Aclaims of Alext Chisolm in Inverchanich sixteen shillings 
eight pence money forsaid yearly the said six years with two hens 
or price aforsaid 


Item Aclaims of Archibald Chisolm in Comer more sixteen pounds 
thirteen shillings and four pence mony forsaid with four wedders 
two Kidds two hens two stone butter and four Stone cheese yearly or 
three and four pence moy forsd pr wedder one shilling eight pence 
pr kidd three pence pr hen three shilling four pence pr stone chase 
and six shilling eight pence pr Stone butter. 


Item Aclaims of Christopher McCra in Comer more eight pound 
one shilling and eight pence money forsaid yearly the said six years 
with two Wedders one kidd two hens one stone butter and two 
stone cheese or price aforesaid the above Christopher payes one 
hundred pounds Scots year and that the whole town payes 4 lb. 
butter and 8 lb. Cheese and four Kidds and six hens 


Item Aclaims of Alext McCra Brother to the above Christopher 
there eight pounds six shilling and eight pence money forsaid 
yearly the said six years with two Wedders one kidd two hens one 
stone butter and two stone cheese or the rexive prices forsaid 


Item of Farquhar M¢ean vic oil vic arqhuar in Glencanich two 
pound fifteen shilling six pence and } money forsaid yearly the said 
six years with + wedder one kidd twelve pound butter and one stone 
eight pd cheese yearly or the forsaid price 


Item Aclaims of Hugh Mcean there two pound fifteen shilling six 
pence and 4 money forsaid yearly the said six years with 4 wedder 
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one kidd twelve pound butter and one stone 8 pound cheese yearly 
or price forsaid 


Item They aclaim of Alext M¢ra there six pound thirteen shillings 
& four pence money forsaid yearly the said six years with one kidd 
one stone butter and two stone cheese yearly or price forsaid 


Item They aclaim of Dam Jean Mckenzy lady Strathglass two 
pounds Eighteen shillings ten pence and $ money forsaid yearly the 
said six years as the proportion of Cess due by her with two 
hundred merks as her proportion of stipend due by her yearlie and 
three hundred merks uplifted of the land of Comar More further 
than the 1200 ms provided to her As also the rents of Mukarach 
and Carrie (Emding?) to 400 ms yearlie as also the rents of Wester 
Inverchanich & pendicule of East (?) Ard (?) & Miln of Inver- 
chanich (7) tO cscsdaccenvev ten ee aon (?) feu duty of the said lands 


Item They aclaim of Alext Chisolm son to the deceased John 
Chisolm of Strathglass eleven pounds two shillings two pence and 
2 money forsaid yearly the said six years with two wedders one 
kidd two stone butter and four stone Cheese yearly or price forsaid 
and that for his posession of Mukuroth 


Item Aclaims of Coline Chisolm in Glencanich three pound two 
shillings two pence and 4 money forsaid yearly the said six years 
with one wedder one kidd one pound butter and two pounds cheese 
yearly or price forsaid 


Item Of Donald McLellan there three pound two shillings two 
pence and 4 money forsaid yearly the said six years with one wedder 
one kidd one stone butter and two stone Cheese yearly or price 
aforsaid 


Item Of John McWilliam in Kearrue John Baine John Chisolm and 
John McWilliam vic Neill there two pound fifteen shillings six pence 
and 3 money forsaid each of them yearly the said six years with two 
hens yearly or price forss 


Item They aclaim and demand of Donald Mcoildonich Donald 
Chisolm John McDonald Alex? M‘ewen Donald McAndrew and 
Donald Mceanduy alias Chisolm all in Comer Kirktown the sum of 
sixteen shilling eight pence money forsaid yearly the said six years 
with one hen yearly each or price aforsaid The sd Alext McEwen 
depones he payes as aclaimed wt 2 loads of peat which he paid to 
the lady dowager Donald Chisolm Macildonich payes 15 and 
Custome as sd 
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Item Aclaims of Coline Chisolm there one pound thirteen shillings 
and four pence money forsaid yearly the said six years with two 
hens yearly or price forsaid acknowledges posession as above wt 
1 load fir & 30 loads peats 


Item Aclaims of Donald McEan Donald McDonald John McDonald 
and Archibald McWilliam all in Comer Kirktown the sum of 
sixteen shilling eight pence money forsaid yearly the said six years 
with two hens yearly or price forsaid 


Item Aclaims of James McDonald alias Chisolm and Evan McWwm 
in Comer Kirktown one pound five shillings money forsaid yearly 
each of them the said six years with two hens yearly or price 
aforsaid 


Item Aclaims of John McCra in wester Comer five pound eleven 
Shills one and ł penny sterling the said six years with two hens & 
eight pound butter yearly or price forsaid and one Stone cheese or 
price as sd present depones he payes as above and that he payes the 
Same yearly for the Cess that he posesses the half of the town 
and the other half posessed by other three tennents who pay twixt 
them Fifty merks and Custome as above 


Item They Aclaim and demand of Alext Mcean in Wester Comer 
and of Alext Chisolm there one pound seven shillings nine pence & 
4 money forsaid each of them yearly the said six years with two 
hens two pound butter and four pound cheese yearly or price forsaid 


Item They Aclaim of Donald M¢Ean vic oil vic arqhuar there Two 
pound fifteen shillings six pence & } money forsaid with two hens 
four pound butter and eight pound cheese yearly or price forsaid 


Andrew M¢Finlay roy in Breakach of whom the sd factor aclaims 
as in page 2 being duly sworn depones that he posesses eightie merks 
of the sd lands & payes of Custome 14 wedder & 14 year old 
mutton wt 12 poultry & that he had only a verball tack from the 
lady Dowager when imployed by her to take up the rents of the sd 
place And depones that the Miln & Crop thereof pay yearly one 
hundred merks and 12 poultry And that the Lady has none of the 
land in her own hand And depones that the Extent of the rent of 
the whole lands of Brackach ammounts to five hundred and five 
merks attour one hundred merks payable yearly out of the Miln And 
further depones the lady gave down yearly to the tennents thirty 
pd Scots and pays neither Stipend Nor Cess And depones that John 
McCrory and John Oig McCrory pay yearly twenty pounds Scots 
and that Alexr McKiock payes yearly twenty merks And that the 
twenty pound given up by Doanld Forsyth is of the deponents 
eighty merks And that all thr tennents of Brackach have deponed 
and given up their rexive rents And that James Mcildonich Alext 
Mcwm Donald Oig and Alext McFinlay roy pay each of them 
yearly one Mutton a year old mutton and two poultry 
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William Chisolm alias Miller, Miller of the Miln of Breackach 
depones that the Miln and Miln Croft payes yearly one hundred 
merks and 12 poultry and that he himself payes ten merks of land 
rent attour the above Miln rent And that he and Ajext McFinlay 
have the said Miln in tack by verball tack 


Att Wester Inverchannick 18 Septr VOGI (1721) 


Hugh McEwen in wester Inverchanich Compears and depones 
qt he payes yearly for his posession there fifteen merks with two 
hens and ten loads of peats and one load of fir which he paid for 
the six by-gone Cropts to the lady Dowager 


Donald Roy depones he is to pay yearly for his posession there 
twenty merks one load fir and twelve loads of peats and two hens 
and is ane intrant tennent promises to pay his rent to the Factor 
next martinmass 


Ewen M¢Hutcheon there depones he payes yearly fifteen merks two 
hens and one load fir and fifteen loads of peats and paid all bygones 
to the jady Dowager promising to pay his rent to the Factors next 
mertinmass and further that each merks pay in the town pay one 
load of peats 


John Chisolm alias Miller, officer depones he payes yearly Fifteen 
merks and Custome as the other tennents but had the same allowed 
him for his service the sd officer depones againe he payes five merks 
more than the above Fifteen, makes twenty 


Alext Roy Macivrebiter depones he payes twenty merks two hens 
one load fir and twenty loads of peats which he paid for the six 
bygone Cropts to the late Chisolm this by his Father the sd Alex? 
Roy depones acknowledges poss as above and promises to pay to 
the Factor at next Martinmass 


Comer Kirktown 

Donald Mcuill in Comer Kirktown depones he payes fifteen merks 
wt 2 hens 1 load & 15 loads peats yearly which he paid to the lady 
Dowager for the six bygone Cropts 


Comerni Bruigh 

Ewen Ban in Comernibruigh depones he payes yearly for his 
possession there twenty two merks and a half 

Comernihawn 

Donald Mcoil vic urchy pays 15 ms wt Customes Conform as above 


Alex? Mckenzy 


Alext Grant in Inverchanich depones that he payes yearly for the 
Meall Miln one Chalder being at 5 ls pr boll one hundred twenty 
merks but payes no Custome 
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Easter Inverchanich 
John Mcledran vic Crory in Easter Inverchannick piper to the late 
Chisolm depones he has twenty pounds Scots pay for his service and 
payes ten merk more to the Master being in all fourty merks and 
paid the above ten merks for the six bygone Cropts to Theodore 
Chisolm relicts as late rentrix and payes Custome Conform to the 
tennents of wester Inverchanich 


Wester Inverchannich 

Mary roy and Katharine nein doil vic Wm Widows in Wester 
Inverchannich pay twixt them yearly for their possessions there 
twelve merks and a half and custome in proportion and conform 
to the other tenants there 


Easter Inverchannich 

Murdoch mcoil vic urchy in Easter Inverchannich depones he payes 
yearly for his possession there twenty merks and lading of peats and 
fir and ( ) as the tenants of Wester Inverchannich. 


Inverchannich 
Hugh Mclan vic hutcheon there being sickly Mary Fraser depones for 
him that he payes twenty p4. 


John Mcley there depones he payes yearly twenty merks which he 
paid for the six bygone Cropts to the young lady Strathglass and 
payes Custome and Carriage as the foregoing Alext McEan vic ley 
his son shares in the above 20ms 


Mary Fraser liferentrix of the town has in her own hand thirty merks 
pay, and that Kenneth McEav vic hutcheon pays her yearly ten 
pounds Scots and the above Hugh twenty 


Katharine McCra there payes her yearly ten pounds Scots 
Con Baine there payes ten pounds to thr young lady 


Fargr Mcoil vic argr there twenty pounds and depones that he and 
Keneth McEan vic hutcheon possess the grasing of Shalvanach for 
qth they pay yearly fourty merks one wedder one kidd Ist butter and 
2 st cheese 


Kearrue 

for McWm vic Alister in Kearrue depones he payes yearly twenty 
pounds Scots and that there are only four tennents in the town who 
pay each of them twenty pound with two hens each 


Crasky 

Alext Chisolm Mcillespick in Craskey depones he possesses the 
whole lands of Crasky for which he payes yearly one hundred 
merks with one stone butter and two stone of Cheese and oy" 
Customes conform to Glenkyndies rentall 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE FORFEITED ESTATES PAPERS 1715 
Bailly Court of 1721 Pleas for Exclusion from Forfeiture 


A BAILLY COURT Holden at Erkles the twenty sixth day of 
September Javii &etc twenty one years for the whole Estate of 
Roderick Chisolm late of Strathglass, by William Ross of Easterfern 
Bailly Nominated by the Honble the Cominrs & Trustees for the 
Forfeited Estates upon the Said Estate conform to his Factory & 
Commission — dated the eighteenth day of October Jhvii & twenty 
years Containing ample powers to the effect underwritten The said 
Bailly appointed Walter Ross Writer in Edinburgh to be Clerk of 
the Court & also appointed officers qualified according to Law 
The said Judge proceeded afterwards as follows. 


CURIA LEGITIME AFFIRMATA 


Robert Ross Bayly of Taine Factor on the said Estate of Strathglass 
presented in Court Execution from the officer appointed by the said 
Bayly & him against severals of the following person Tennents of 
the said Estate summoning them to appear & pay their Rents rexive 
to the said Factor in terms of his Commission, As also the said 
Factor presented in Court ane Exact Rentall containing the yearly 
Rents payable by the Tennents underwritten which sell yearly Rents 
the said Factor claimed & craved that the same might be decerned 
to be paid to him by the said Tennants and each of them for the 
Cropts and years of God 1715 1716 1717 1718 1719 1720 & for the 
Current year 1721 all included and the said Tennents by their names 
& places of abode were called in open Court being summoned as 
above 


The said FACTOR claimed & demanded of James Forsyth in 
Brekach & paroch of Kilmorack the sum of One pound thirteen 
shillings & four pence Sterling money 


Item The said Factor Aclaims of Dam Jean Mckenzie lady Strath- 
glass Two hundred merks as her proportion of Stipend due to the 
Minister and what Cess she should fall due in proportion to what 
lands she liverents as also three hundred merks uplifted by her out 
of the lands of Comer more further than the twelve hundred merks 
liverented by her as also the rents of Muckureth & Carrie extending 
to four hundred merks yearly As also the Rents of wester Inver- 
channick and pendicules called Crasky & Miln of Inverchannick 
extending to i400 sis ceewh gaya attour fourty one pounds Scots of few 
duty out of the saids lands 


John Jackson Shireff Clerk of Innernes Compeared as prorfor the 
within Jean Mckenzy and produicing his written Mandat from her 
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to that effect gave in the papers underwritten viz Liverent right 
granted be the deceased John Chisolm of Comer in her favour 
dated at Fortrose the 2nd day of March 1695 years of and upon the 
days of her lifetime of the sum of twelve hundred merks scots money 


Item Saisine in her favours following upon the said Right under the 
hand of George Graham Nottar public dated the 6th day of June 
and registrat at Fortrose the 2nd day of August 1695 years aforesaid 


Item Disposition and Assignation dated the 14th day of May 1709 
years granted in her favours be Alext McDonald of Muckuroth of 
the jands of Muckuroth and Carrie under Reversion for payment of 
the sum of three thousand two hundred and thirty three pounds six 
shillings eight pennies Scots money. 


Item Chartour containeing precept of Saisine dated at Comer More 
the first day of Jully 1678 years granted be James Grant of Sheaglie 
heretable proprietor be Apprizeing, with advice & Consent of Alex" 
Chisolm of Comer to Coline M¢kenzy of Barnhill his heirs male 
and assigneys heretable and irredeemably of alj and hail the half 
Davoch town and lands of wester Inverchanick and pendicules 
therof called Crasky & etc: as also the Miln of Inverchannick the 
lands multures &etc lyeing within the paroch of Kilmorack and 
Shirefdom of Innernes bounded as in the said Chartour, For which 
lands the said Coline Mckenzy was bound to pay to the Alexr 
Chisolm his heirs the sum of one hundred and fourty pounds Scots 
money yearly in name of few duty 


Item Saisine following upon the said Chartour under the sign and 
superscription of Hector Fraser Nottar publict dated the 6th and 
regristrat the 18 day of October 1686 years 


Item Disposition and assignation dated at Elgine the 10th day of 
March 1710 years granted be the said Coline Mackenzie to & in 
favours of the said Mrs Jean Mckenzie of the said lands of Inver- 
channick Crasky and Miln above mentioned which Rights Containes 
procuratory of and assignations precept of Saisine &etc 


Item Discharge be Roderick Chisolm of Comer dated the 15th day 
of November 1710 years forsaid to the said Mrs Jean Mckenzy of 
the said sum of one hundred and fourty one pounds Scots money 
of few duty above mentioned dureing all the days of her lifetime 
as also dureing the lifetimes of Isobel Jean & Lillias Chisolms his 
Sisters and ilk one of their heirs their lifetime 


And the said John Jackson creaved that the ladys tennents in these 
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rexive lands might be assolied from this process Robert Ross factor 
forsaid answeres that although thes liverentrix right may be sustained 
as to the lands of Breckach and meikle Comer yet by the lauss of 
Contract she is lyable in proportion of the Ministers Stipend in Cess 
and also in payment of the hundred and fourty pound Scots money 
of few duty from which the discharge Cannot liberat her being a 
writt inter Conyunctos persoray and therfore presumed Collusive as 
appears also by the onerous causes therein mentioned which are in 
effect granted for doing of deed which relieves himself asd As to 
the right of Muckuroth and Inverchannick he offers to prove they 
were trusts in her Cederits persons to the Behoof of the person 
attainted 


Alext Chisolm Brother to the attained person depones that he 
possesses no land but the lands of Muckuroth for which he payes 
yearly to his Mother the lady dowager two hundred merks Scots wh 
two siones butter and four Stones cheese two wedders and one kidd 
and that Alext Chisolm his Nephew a child of 7 or 8 years old 
posesses the grasings of Carrie and glascory and Milardie by Comer 
complimented him by Archibald Chisolm his Foster Father and that 
the rent of glascory and Carry is two hundred merks and Milardie 
one hundred merks and Custome conform to the lands he labours 
proportionally to their rent vicarage allways paid to the Minister for 
his stipend and that his Mother possesses no land in her own hand 
this is the truth as he shall answer Alex? Chisolm 


2nd draft 

Alext Chisolm Brother to the attainted John Chisolm late of 
Strathglass in Muckuroth Compears and depones he posesses no 
land but the land of Muckuroth for qt he payes yearly to his 
Mother the lady Dowager two hundred merks Scots with two stones 
butter and four stones Cheese two wedders and one kidd and that 
Alext Chisolm his nephew a Child of seven year old possesses the 
grasing of Carrie glascory and Milardie by Comer complimented 
him by Archibald Chisolm his Foster Father and that the rent of 
Carrie and glascory is two hundred merks and Milardy one hundred 
And that they pay Custome conform to the lands he labours in 
proportion to the rent and vicarage paid to the Minr for his Stipend 


' Coline Chisoim McCamas, lecodorie of Glencanich depones he 


payes yearly twenty five merks being one fourth of the town and 
Coline Mcillespick his nephew depones he possesses as his uncle 
And that Alext Chisolm McEan and Donald oig pay twenty five 
merks each of them and that the town payes two Stones butter and 
four Stones cheese wt two wedders and two kidds with one load fir 
the above Alex" Chisolm depones cum precedente as does Donald 


Oig 
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Robert Ross factor insists against Coline Chisolm yer of Knockfin 
for payt of the rents of the lands of pontait extending to six hundred 
merks yearly 


Coline Chisolm yunger of Knockfin compeared for Alext Grant of 
Sheagly and produces with the grounds hereof Charter of appiryzeing 
under the great seall upon the whole Estate of Strathglass holding 
of the King to the sd Alext Grant of sheagly for the sum of 480 p 
and by vertue of which he possesses the lands of pontait and Creaves 
absolvitor for himself and the other possessers his sub tennants of 
that lands (freeing?) also those wt a claim entered therupon in terms 
of the act of parliament and The said Coline Chisolm Creaves a 
further day to take his oath 


Inverchannich twenty eight Septr 1721 years 


Coline Chisolm younger of Knockfin depones that he is prinll 
taksman to Alex" Grant of sheagly in the lands of Bontait and meall 
Miln thereof and that he payes yearly four hundred merks as rent 
of the lands and the Miln is in his own hand & therefor does not 
know the rent of it but that some years it yields him about six bolls 
and some years eight bolls part bear meall and part oat meall and 
depones that he and his subtennents in the town payes the Minrs 
Stipend and the Kings Cess attour the Min rent and four hundred 
merks but that he payes no Custome nor Carriage to Sheagly and 
this is the truth as he shall aswer to God Coline Chisholm 


The said Robert Ross Factor forsaid Indsists and Creaves that John 
Chisolm of Knockfin make payment to him of the rents of the lands 
of Easter wester and midle Knockfin the sheajlings and graseings of 
quillivie and grasings of Annamulach 


John Chisolm of Knockfin acknowledges posession of these lands 
and contends that he Cannot be obliged to make payment of the 
rents of any part of these lands in regard he possesses the same be 
vertue of a Contract of wadsett past betwixt the deceased Alexr 
Chisolm of Comer grandfather to the person attained and Coline 
Chisolm of Knockfin his father wherby the said lands were 
impignorat and wadsett to him for the sum of twelve thousand 
merks Scots money and till unredemption of the lands he has good 
right to uplift the rents and apply them to his own use for proving 
wherof he produces his sd fathers Saisine on the sds lands under 
the hand of Alext Fraser Nottar publick and registrat at Chanory 
the 15 day of August one thousand six hundred three score ninteen 
years and denys that the rents of the land exceeds the sd rent of 
his (mod?) the proportion of Stipend to the Minister and Cess being 
deduct his proportion of Stipend being fourty three merks yearly 
for which he obtained the Ministers discharge and to which the 
purst replyes that Knockfin should be obliged to produce the 
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warrand of saisine and he and his tennents obliged to depone upon 
the extent of the rental 


To which it is duplyed by John Chisolm of Knockfin that neither 
he nor tennents are by law obliged to make faith upon the extent 
of the rent of the (sonsr?) lands since his father and he have 
possessed the samen thir fourty years and upwards be vertue of the 
sd wall Contract of wadsett and infeftment above produced And 
that he possesses no land belonging to the person attained 


Answered for the Factor that granting Knockfin had a right of 
wadsett upon the Estate if ane incumbrance which should have 
been entered and Claim made therupon before the Commissioners 
before the first of Febry irir effe by the law it was null and void 
and likewise the Commissioners and their Stewarts and factors are 
impowered and partary required to take tryall of all the Incumbrances 
affecting the Forfeited or Forfeitable Estates and the quantities and 
qualities therof and under what yearly rent Covenant or Contract 
the same were holden and of the true and outmost yearly value 
therof and to accompt for the profits of the sd Estates into the 
Exar of England or Scotland untill seall therof 


The Bayly ordaines Knockfin and tennents to depone upon the 
value of their possessions Knockfin creaves the dyet may be 
delayed till he be (readie) to depone upon his rents 


Att Inverchannick the twenty ninth day of Septr one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty one years 


John Chisolm of Knockfin compeared and produced the Contract 
of wadsett dated the ninteenth day of August one thousand six 
hundred and twenty eight years which is the title by which he 
possesses and the warrand of the saisine formerly produced and 
Contends that he is not obliged to depone upon the rents in regard 
it is a proper wadsett, and be lyable for all publick burdens and 
take hazard of the rents Nevertheless for satisfaction to the 
Commissioners of Enquerie being willing to depone 


John Chisolm of Knockfin being solemly Sworn depones that the 
rent of Easter wester and Midle Knockfin with the grasings of 
Quillivie and Annamulach (?) with their pendicules possessed by 
him by vertue of the sd Contract are of yearly rent five hundred 
pounds Scots to the late Chisolm of Strathglass therefor together 
with payment of Cess and other publick burdens in which he is 
dearly valued being stated at five hundred merks valuation and this 
is the truth as he shall answer John Chissolme 


Robert Ross factor insists agst Hugh Fraser for the rents of Mauld 
for the six bygone Cropts and Current Cropt 

Hugh Fraser in Mauld compearing produces Contract of wadsett 
betwixt Alext Chisolm of Comer and Mr Hugh Fraser Minister of 
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Kiltarlity wherby the sd lands of Mauld were wadsett to the sd 
Mr Hugh Fraser in Securatie of one thousand pound Scots and 
which Contract and Sums therein contained the sd Mr Hugh Fraser 
disponed in favours of Hector Fraser in Mauld Father to the 
Defender and he has possessed ever since and for which he has his 
claime duely (subered?) before the Commissioners 


Answered by the Factor that by the Contract produced there is 
and hundred and ten merks of ane overplus rent due by the defender 
yearly which he should be decerned to pay and irears that he be 
obliged to depone upon the rents of the lands and value the publick 
burdens if he was stressed therto Hugh Fraser answers that 
although by the Contract there is ane hundred and ten ms Referald 
payable to the Reverser yet beth(?)e is due to him another bond of 
a thousand pounds wheron he has a Claim depending before the 
Commissioners and Creaves that no sentence pass against him till 
the determining the Claim And depones that the yearly value and 
rent of the said lands of Mauld as he possesses them was never 
above one hundred pounds Scots and worth no more yearly And 
that there are no more tennents on the ground but himself and 
cannot write 

The Baylly ordains Hugh Fraser to report the Commissioners 
Sentence before term of Mertinmass next with Certifications to him 
he shall be decerned in the above overplus rent 
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COMPLAINT & DECREET 
against 
CUTTERS and DESTROYERS OF WOOD 
1764 


Transcripttion 

29th March 1764 

Alexander Chisholm of Chisholm Complains upon the 
persons after named That each one of them have for these twelve 
months past been guilty of Cutting, Peeling, Destroying, Burning and 
disposing of his the Complainers Woods in manifest violation & 
Contempt of the Laws & Acts of Parliament made for & anent the 
haining & preserving of woods. And to his great hurt & prejudice 
ilk one of them to the number of two dozen of Loads at least. Each 
tree so Cut & Peeled or destroyed being above Twenty years age 
or Standing 


(Here follows below the lists of the accused as in the Schedule 
for 1764.) 


Buntait 

Wester Town Balnarcigh 
Lahlan Grant Donald McDonald 
Alex»? Chisolm John McMillan 
Alexander M’Lean Ken. Chisolm 
John Chisolm Thomas McDonald 
John McMillan Donald McDonald 
Donald McDonald John Chisolm 

Neal McDonald 
Mid Town Glackhuil 
Euan McCuil Finlay M¢Millan 
James Fraser Duncan McDonald 
Donald Forbes Donald McDonald, Miller 
John McDonald 
John Chisolm Inchehacart 
Euan Cameron. Very old. Alexander Kennedy 

Donald McDonald 


Alex® Grant 
Donald Cameron 


Alexander Nobele 
Mault 
Wm McPherson I John M¢Kennuer 
Alexander Fraser Alexander Fraser 
Alexander Bain Alexander Jack 


Alexander Chisolm 
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Erchless 


Alexn Chisolm 
'Thos Cameron 
(Charl) McRae 


Bridge End 
John Cameron 


Knockvoit 

. John Cameron 
Alexander Fraser 

. Wm Chisolm 

Wm Bain 

Duncan Forbes 
Alexander Chisolm 
Alexander McLean 
Donald Cameron 


Wiliam Cameron 
Ken. Chiisolm 


Rodk McLean 
Neal McLean 


Mila Town 
Roderick Fraser 
John Fraser 


Br(aik})roy 

Donald Fraser 
Alexander McDonald 
Donald Chisolm 
John Fraser . 


Crunaglack 

Farq" Cameron 

John McLeod 

Ths Fraser McWilliam 
Donald Calder 
Thomas Cameron 

Wm Fraser 


Breckachie 


Rodk Fraser 
Adext Fraser 


Charl Cameron Farq! McYoich 
Dons Campbelll James Cameron 
Alexander Calder Hugh Campbell 
John McYoich John Forbes 
Jannet Cameron Mary Fraser 
Donald Glass | Alexander McLeod 
Alexander Campbell Dond Cameron 
Hector McIntosh Robert Fraser 


Alex" Fraser Katharine Forbes 


Alexander Cameron 


Tenants & possessors of Buntait 26 Persons 
do do | Breckachie 23 do 
do do Mauld 7 do 
do do i Erchless, Bridge End 


& Knockvoit etc. 26 do 





Total 82 do ) 





And therefore craves the above persons complained upon 
might be fined & amerciate according to Law for the transgresses 
Compld of in terror of others to Committ the like in time coming. 
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Att the Castle of Erchless the 29th March 1764. In the 
presence of Duncan Grant Writer in Inverness Barron Baillie 

The Court Lawfully Fenced 

Alexander Chisholm and Roderick Cameron Barrons and 
ground officers present Made Oath severally That they Charged the 
Whole persons complained upon To appear at this place & Dyet. 

The persons complained upon Having been severally Called 
upon and Compearing Acknowledged the Charges agst them (7?) 
Excepting those marked assoilzied or absent who failed to attend the 
Court notwithstanding their having been legally cited. 

The Baillies having considered the forgoing Complaint with the 
acknowledgement of such of the Defents as have acknowledged In 
respect thereof Fines & amerciates each one of them in the sum of 
Sixteen punds scots money in name of Damages & Expenses And 
as to the absent Defents Fines & amerciates each one of them in the 
sum of Ten punds scots money for their Contumancy, assolizies each 
as are marked assoilzied and (Duerns?) the said haill Defents To 
make payment to the said Complainers of the sum awarded agt each 
of them within term of Law under pain of poinding 


Signed Dun. Grant Barron 
Colin MacFarquhar Clerk 
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TRANSCRIPTION of the MANUSCRIPT RENTAL OF 1775 


Inverchannich 24 March 1775 


Sett and Rentall of the after Department of his Estate, Granted 
and made by Alexander Chisholm of Chisholm Esquire as 
taken and Agreed by the respective persons after named of 
the possessions and Graiseings Annexed to, and for the Rents 
as drawn out and Subjoined, to their Names and order under- 
written, and that for Five Cropts and Years Commenceing at 
and from the term of Whitsunday next, one thousand seven- 
hundred and seventy five, 


Here follows the list of the Tenants: names & Rents and names of 
their Tenancies 59 in all. 
as given below 


Wee the before named Tenants and PossessOrs, in Wester Knockfin 
Kerrew Leatrea Carrie Inverchannichs Muckerach Dalreach Mid & 
Wester Commar, Kirktown Rhinvraid and others aforesaid Doe by 
these presents Enact ourselves and each of us for, and hereby accept 
of the Sett at the Rentall and dureing the Space of Five years before 
Sett down and particularly above Narrated And wee furthermore 
Engage and become Bound to preserve the Woods and Game 
appertaining and adhiering to each of our Possessions, wee also 
promise and obl(iggat), us and ( ) by and occupying our 
respective Possessions in the order and manner above laid down, 
without variation or alteration by Sublett Excambion or other ways, 
without Consent of the Proprietor, under the pain of Forfeiture, in 
acting or doing in the Contrairy. 


In testimony and Evidence of the promisses The said Alext Chisholm 
of Chisholm and wee have Subscribed these presents upon this and 
two preceding pages written by Duncan Grant writer in Inverness. Att 
Inverchannich the twenty fourth day of March one thousand and seven 
hundred and seventy five years. Before these witnesses William Fraser 
of Kilbockie Lieut, Archibald Fraser Taxman in Buntait J ohn Grant 
Preacher of the Gospel in Strathglass whereupon they asked and 
took Instruments 


Alexr Chisholm 
Wiliam Fraser Witness At the special command of the above 
named persons and each of them who 
Archibald Fraser Witness declare they cannot write I Duncan 
Grant Nottary Publick do Subservee 
John Grant Witness for them they having impowered me 


so to by each of them touching my 
pen for that effect. Before and in the 
presence of the said witnesses. 

Dun. Grant N.P. 
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Glen Affric 

W. half of W. Knockfin 
& graiseings of the 

W. half of Cuilivie 
Christopher McRae 
Wm & Alext Chisholm 
John & Hugh Chisholm 


E, half of W. Knockfin 
& graiseings of 
Lupeknockvuie & 
Aldbeameant 

Colin Chisholm 
Duncan McRaa 


Mid & E. Knockfin 
& graiseings of 
Anamullach 


Height of Keiloch 

& Affric Mullach 
Major Chisholm 
John Chisholm 
Colin Bain Chisholm 


Strath Glass 
Fasnakyle & 
graiseings of 
Corriegail 
Alexander Chisholm 


Kerrow 

& graiseings of 

Beinvean, Inchvuin 

& E half of Cuillivie 
Roderick Senior 

Rodk junior 

Archd & Valantine Chisholm 
Donald McDonald 


W. Comar 

& graiseings of 

Leakavie, Pollanfairn 

& Tom na Coinich 

Alext Wm & John Chisholm 
John Chisholm, W™ Roy 

& Archd Chisholm 


Inverchannich 

W half of W Inverchannich 
& Craskie & graiseings 
of W half of Mulardich 
half of Glasstoul & 
Meikle Frien ach 

Alas? McDonald 

Wm Chisholm 

Duncan Chisholm 
Hugh McDonald & 
Isabell McDonald 


E half of W Inverchannich 
& graiseings of Tombuie 
Aitaigg Jach & 

half of Glasstoul 

John Fraser 

John McDonald 

Donald Bain McDonald 


E. Inverchannich & 

Rinkinless & 

graiseings of 

E half of Corry na guillan 
Corry goin, Tomkuie & 
Shalvanach 

Muckerach (ie Colin Chisholm) 
Lieut John Chisholm 


Glen Canaich 
Leatrie & 
graiseings of 

Maum & Slicegarve 
Colin Chisholm 
John McKenzie 


Carrie & 

graiseings of 

Glasscourie & 

E half of Mulardich 
Christopher Chisholm 

Alexr & Christopher McRaas 


Muckreach & Dalreach 
& the graiseings of 

W half of Corrynaguillan 
Colin Chisholm 
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Mid Comar & Kirktown 
& graiseings of Poullanbreck 
John Chisholm-Smith Kenneth Roy 
John Chism junr Wm Doun Chisolm 
Dond Bain Chisholm John Buie Chisolm 
WmMore Chisholm James Fraser 
Alasr Roy McDonald Wm Kile Chisolm 
Elspet McDond Widow Dond McLennan 
Alext Buie Chisolm Wm Chisolm Weaver 
James Camron Hugh Cameron 
Rhinvraid 
Donald Bain Chisholm John Chisolm shoemaker 
Wm McKenzie Alexr Chisolm 


Signed 
Alexr Chishoim 
Dun. Grant N.P. 
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REPORT ON THE ESTATE OF CHISHOLM 
from 
26th April 1825 to 3rd April 1826 


by Donald Robertson Factor 


1. Muckrach, Carry and Easter Mulardoch, with reference to 
Report for 1824 dated 26th. April 1825. These farms were in the 
Proprietors own hands for the year ending Whits, 1825 when with 
the concurrence of Culbockie they were let to Mr Duncan MacKra, 
Faddoch, for one year from Whitsunday 1825 to Whitsunday 1826 
at a rent of £200. Mr MacKra took the sheep stock of these Farms 
off the Proprietors hands at Valuation, the price to be paid Mart. 
1825, the other half at Whits. 1826. and though the Sheep Stock of 
these farms was valued low according to the price of sheep last year, 
yet it amounted to £1,007-8-74 besides a few sheep which were not 
delivered and are still to settle for. 

Mr MacKra paid the half of the above sum at Marts. last as 
agreed upon, the other half falls due at Whits next when the matter 
will be brought to a close with him. There is still a balance of 
about £20 due to the McCallums for the Muckrach Sheep Stock 
bought for the Proprietor in 1824, owing to a dispute which arose 
between the McCallums and James McCallum their Uncle in regard 
to money claimed by the latter, consequently the above balance was 
arrested in the Factor’s hands at the instance of Jas. McCallum, but 
as soon as the matter is settled between them the Factor is ready 
to pay it up, which is expected to be before Whitsunday next when 
the McCallum account will be settled, 

The Chisholm has gained at least £300 by the Muckrach Sheep 
Stock transaction after deducting the arrears due by the McCallums 
preceeding Whity 1824 and rent for the year ending at Whity 1825 
as occupied by the Proprietor with the expense of Shepherds, 
Smearing materials Foxhunters ec. 


2. Improvements at Erchless. 

The improvements done as for the year ending at Marts. 1825 
were as far as completed lodged in the hands of the Sheriff Clerk 
of the County of Inverness on the 9th. of March 1826 by the Factor 
after they were properly prepared by the Agent for the Chisholm 
in order to be recorded in terms of the act of Parliament amounteing 
to £299-15-04. 

The hill of Erchless and Knockvoit is nearly fenced in and the 
Planting operation going on, but it will take at least another season 
to complete the planting. This plantation will add much to the 
beauty of Erchless. 

The Double Stone Dyke round the Mains of Erchless on the 
lower side of the Strathglass Public Road to Struy Bridge is com- 
plete, as also a single face Dyke which runs down the River side 
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between Struy Bridge and Coilroiss, with an embankment formed 
on the outside to prevent the River Farrar from running over the 
arable of Knockvoit at the time of Floods, a thing much reguired 
at this place, 


On the out side of the Embankment between it and the River 
there is planted a strong Belting of Wood, there is also a Belt of 
Wood planted round the Mains of Brchless to Struy Bridge on the 
lower side of the Strathglass Public Road, these Beltings will add 
much both to the beauty and shelter of the Mains and as Culbockie 
was very attentive in lining them off and in seeing the whole work 
executed there is little doubt but the whole Improvements will 
afford the Chisholm both pleasure and satisfaction. 


_ The Dykes are excellent. The Turf Dyke round the hill of 
Erchless is not altogether finished as yet, nor is the Stone Dyke on 
the upper side of the Road between Knockvoit and Struy Bridge 
wholly finished but both of these Dykes are expected to be finished 
before Whitsunday next, 


3. Repairs done at Erchless Castle for the Reception of Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe in 1825. 


There was a new Hall built for Sir Joseph’s Servants. the Castle 
and Wing painted and partly papered and otherwise inside. The 
Castle was harled and whitewashed, and the Roof repaired, as also 
the Office houses repaired outside and inside, of which they all stood 


in much need. The Walks about the Castle were also cleaned and 
the Roads repaired and graveled & &, all of which cost about £180. 


Sir Joseph still wants some more improvements and alterations 
done at Erchless this season, but the Factor is not yet aware of their 
extent. The Shooting Cottage for Sir Joseph Radcliffe at Lochmul- 
ardoch is not yet commenced with. This Cottage will cost from £60 
to £70 at least according to the plan proposed, but if any alterations 
be made it may cost much more money before it is all completed. 


4. Mains of Erchiess. 


The Mains is now in the Chisholm’s own hands which is partly 
in Crop, the Crop at Erchless last year was rather light, owing to 
the Summer season being very dry, and the land in a poor state. 
There are of Farm Servants at Erchless a Ploughman, Dairymaid & 
a herd boy, and day labourers employed occasionally for Shearing, 
making hay, cleaning Turnips, Potatoes & &, 

Though an exact state of the profit made of the Mains for the 
year Whits. 1825 to Whits. 1826 cannot as yet be given as very little 
of Crop 1825 has as yet been sold, yet independent of the Crop and 
the produce of the Dairy which will be sufficient to pay all 
expenses, the sum of £82-10. has been made of the Mains by way 
of Rent in the following manner viz. 
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Buying and selling Cattle in harvest 1825. . . £17 10 0 

Grazing two cows from Whits. to Martis. 1825 . 5 0 0 

Grass Park let from Whits. to Martis, 1825 . A 20 0 0 

Mains let as wintering for hogs from November 

1825 to March 1826 due at Whitsunday next : 40 0 0 
£82 10 0 


The Cattle bought in harvest 1824 from Mr McKenzie, Milbank 
at £3-12-6 each are not included in the above, these were sold in 
the beginning of last year for £7- each, except one which is still 
kept at Erchless as a milk cow, and accounted for in the Factor’s 
accounts being 11 Queys. The Factor is sorry to state that one of the 
Miik Cows bought for the Mains last year died soon after it was 
taken home which caused a loss of about £5- but to make up for 
the loss two calves were reared which are now worth 30/- each, this 
is over and above the sum of £20-. for Butter, Cheese & Milk sold 
from the Dairy last year, the most part was sold to Sir Joseph who 
will pay his account as soon as he returns to Erchless. This sum 
from the Dairy as already mentioned goes along with the Crop to 
pay servants wages etc. leaving the £82-10-. as already listed as Rent 
for the Mains. 

Culbockie and the Factor are of opinion the Mains will pay 
better in grass by Cropping it. As the Knockvoit Crofts lying 
between the Mains of Erchiess and Struy Bridge are now added to 
the Mains which place is likely to be occupied as the farm of the 
Mains in future, the farm office houses ought to be built at 
Knockvoit, Culbockie and the Factor are of opinion that the 
Chisholm and his Curators should authorise the farm offices should 
be built at Knockvoit this season, and that for two reasons. The old 
offices at Erchless are for the most part occupied by Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe, there is therefor too little room for carrying on the 
Chisholm’s Farm operations at Erchless, besides the offices at 
Erchless are not worth while being at any expense in putting them 
in repair, nor will they stand long at any rate, as they are wholly 
built with Clay in place of lime. The other reason why the office 
houses should be built this season at Knockvoit is that Knockvoit 
is the proper place for the farm offices and that if not built this 
season stones wil] not be so easy got for the building etc, after the 
Hill of Erchless and Knockvoit is planted. 

Culbockie also suggested that three neat cottages should be built 
at the same time on the upper side of the road at Knockvoit with 
work shops for a Smith and Carpenter, and the old black huts there 
done away with altogether, these Cottages would be both useful 
and ornamental. If all these things are agreed Culbockie will see they 
are properly planed and neatly executed. 

But before anything is done in these additional improvements at 
Erchless it may be neccessary to give instructions to the succeeding 
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heirs of entails unless the same was included in the intimation made 
to them of improvements on the Chisholm’s Estate in 1822. 


Plantations at Erchless 

The plantings at Erchless are coming on well, there is nearly 500 
Acres of the hill of Erchless & Knockvoit nearly inclosed but it will 
take another season yet to plant it. This plantation in a few years 
will be a great improvement on Erchless both as an ornament and 
Shelter. 


Strathglass Woods 

//(deleted. More wood has been destroyed by the Strathglass 
Smugglers for the last two years than was destroyed for five years 
before.) /// 

“Last year a great many of the Wood cutters were prosecuted 
before the Sheriff Court of Inverness and decreets obtained against 
them, and as the fines were pretty heavy Culbockie very properly 
recommended that onley half of the fines should be insisted upon in 
the mean time from all those who willingly come forward to settle 
and who promised to give up wood cutting in the future and give no 
further trouble in these matters. 

These for the most part kept to their promise, but there were a 
number of other depredators who stood out and would neither pay 
the half or any part of the fine nor even would be prevailed upon 
to give up wood cutting. These for most part were people who had 
little or no holdings and from whom of course nothing could be 
taken consequently they paid no attention to law nor advice 
Knowing very well that as soon as the Locality Lands came to the 
Chisholm’s own hands their chance of remaining longer upon the 
property was very little. 

At any rate that Smuggling, the only thing they depended upon 
for support would be put a stop to, which of itself would oblige 
them to leave Strathglass and betake themselves to some other 
employment elsewhere. As the late Locality Lands are now in the 
Chisholm’s own hands and the people of course more under his 
control, the first step towards establishing order and regularity 
among the Strathglass people is to put a stop to smuggling, for it 
is altogether out of the question to expect that the Woods can be 
protected while Smuggling is allowed to be carried on in the heart 
of them, nor that the people themselves will ever think of turning 
their attention to any other employment while they are allowed 
to follow that of Smuggling. 

Indeed this appears to be the proper time for putting a stop to 
Smuggling in the Chisholm’s Woods as the people themselves 
expect nothing else at present, it will not therefore be such a 
disappointment to them if carried into effect, but if the practice of 
Smuggling is allowed to be carried on after the first term it will 
not be so easily prevented afterwards. 
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Smuggling and Wood cutting can be more easily prevcnted 
hereafter as whoever is now troublesome can be turned off the 
property & an example or two of this kind would have good effect. 


Mill of Comar, with reference to Report 1824 

John McGrigor, Miller of the Mill of Comar gave a list of the 
names of the Tenants who were not regularly frequenting the Mill 
of Comar which was handed over to the Chisholm’s Agent at 
Inverness in October, to proceed against them. The tenants were to 
defend the case on the plea that they (the Tenants) were not bound to 
go to the Mill of Comar with grain they imported, that therefore 
they might grind it with Iron hand Mills or in any other way they 
thought proper, that the Miller had right only to. the Multures of 
the grindable grain the produce of their farms. | 

They were also preparing to prove that John M¢Grigor did not 
keep the Milf of Comar in proper repair otherwise they would not 
think of passing his Mill. At this stage of the proceedings Culbockie 
stepped forward and got matters arranged between the parties much 
better than if followed up by Law. As the Chisholm has not now 
in his power to bind these Tenants to Comar Mill in any way he 
may think proper. l 

It would appear that John McGrigor the Miller was not so 
obliging to the tenants as a man in his situation ought to be. He 
rather appeared to think that the tenants were bound to come to 
the Mill of Comar that they ought to put up with what service he 
chose to give them. A number of the tenants declared that if John 
McGrigor was continued there as Millar and that if they are by 
Law compelled to go to his Mill that they would rather pay him 
his dues and be allowed to go anywhere else with their grain, 

Consequently the Mill is to be let to Mr John Chisholm, Comar, 
who binds himself to put the Mill in proper repair and keep a 
Millar to the satisfaction of the tenants for which he pays the old 
Rent of £50- for five years from Whitsunday 1826. He takes the Mill 
at valuation as it stands, and the Proprietor to take off his hands 
in the same way at the end of the lease. 


March and Common in dispute between Rhindoun and Ardnagrask 
About two years ago these disputes were referred to Mr John 
McKra Esq?. Sheriff of Dingwall Sole Arbiter and from the way he 
has disposed of the matter and fixed the Marches, Rhindoun suffers 
a yearly loss of thirty pounds. Rhindoun is deprived of the Common 
in the hill between Rhindoun and Ardnagrask a privelege which it 
enjoyed from time unknown. The Burn of Aultvaich has also been 
turned upon the arable lands of Rhindoun at Teanadalloch. The 
Arbiter has no right to alter this as it was not included in the 
Submission, this Burn as might be expected is now making a further 
encroachment upon the arable lands of Rhindoun and Teanadalloch 
and will always do so from the hing of the ground and as Lady 
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Ramsay's Rhindoun tenants are keeping up a similar sum for her 
loss and damage of these things the Factor considers it his duty to 
give notice that such is the case. 


Rental 1823 with reference to Rental 1825 of the Estate of 

ChishoJm & Easter Aigas which accompanies this Report 
The following is a short state of matters as they stand at present. 

Rental of Chisholm’s Estate for the year 1825 with the exception 

of the Struy Ferry Rent which is not fixed as yet. The Gentlemen 
Mrs Jas. Laidlaw & Mr Grieve Deanery who were appointed to fix 
it are both in the South at present. It may however be proper here 
to add to the Rental the £15 paid by Donald M¢Pherson to acc, thus. 
Rental of Chisholm’s Estate for year 


1825 £2,960 0 0 
In part of Struy Ferry Rent for year 
1825 IS 2975 0 0 
Rental of Easter Aigas for year 1825 211 6 0 
Amount of both Estates £ 3,186 6 0 


To this sum must be added the arrears 
due at and preceeding Whit. 1825 
excepting the arrears due by Dun. & 
John Chisholm late Tenants of. 
Clachan & Kerrow amounting to 

£233 14 0 and which sum has been 
allowed them by way of abatement 

as directed by the Chisholm and his 
Curators viz. 


Arrears on the Estate of Chisholm 
Including 4 years Rent of Knockfin & 
Mauld due Whit. 1825 2,655 0 0 


Arrears on E. Aigas preceding 1825 129 13 6 2,784 13 6 





Total £ 5,970 19 6 


Of this sum there has been paid the 
Factor and accounted for in his 





accounts 

From the Estate of Chisholm 4,169 6 8} 

From the Estate of E. Aigas 245 12 0 4414 18 8} 
1,356 0 94 

The Estate of E. Aigas is in arrear 

for the sum and deduct 95 7 6 


£1,260 13 34 
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The Estate of Chisholm has to acct. 

for the remainder. But from this sum 

falls to be deducted the 4 years Rent 

of Knockfin for 1825, and due only 

at Whit. 1826 and which therefore 

cannot yet be treated as arrears. 365 0 0 


Amount of Arrears on Chisholm’s Estate £ 895 13 34 


Of this sum in arrears Mrs Col, Chisholm is due for the Farm of 
Fasnakyle the sum of £630 being two years Rent for that Farm and 
which she refuses to pay on the score that as the losses on the Farm 
of Fasnakyle in past years were as great as that of any of her 
neighbours, she considers herself equally entitled to a deduction. 
The Fasnakyle flock has been sequestrated for the two Rents and 
the Factor in order to get her to pay, often threatened to apply for 
a warrant of sale, but this has no effect; a hope was one time held 
forth that an Abatement would be given, she cannot believe but the 
Chisholm and his Curators wil] still consider her case and allow 
her something for the heavy losses sustained by that farm which the 
Factor has reason to believe was very little short of a Thousand 
pounds. The Factor begs particular instructions as to the Fasnakyle 
arrears. 

Sir Joseph Radcliffe is also in arrears in the sum of £110- which 
sum is expected he will pay as soon as he will come to the Countrey. 

The balance of this arrear of Rents on the Estate of Chisholm is 
in good hands will it is expected soon be settled. 


In regard to the arrears on the Estate of Easter Aigas 

amounting to £95 7 6 
Though the people in arrears are for the most part very 

poor yet it is expected the whole of them will pay 

with the exception of the arrears due since 1824 by the 

following who left their farms Whit. 1825 


Thomas Forbes £6 0 0 

James Grant 22 15 0 

Widow McRae 410 0 
33 5 0 
62 2 6 


In regard to Thomas Forbes & James Grant 


it was expected that the outgoing Crop of last year which belonged 
to them, would nearly pay their arrears but after fixing a day for 
the selling of their crop and collecting people for to buy, the 
officers of Excise came forward and claimed everything. So that the 


£62 2 6 is all that can be calculated at present from Aigas. 
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Rental 1825 for the Chisholm Estate is less by £45 15 0 than 
Rental 1824 but let it be observed that there was no Rent made of 
Knockvoit this year, and the Rent of Mauld is fixed by valuaors at 
£45 and that the Rent of Struy Ferry is not as yet fixed which is 
expected to make up for most of the difference. i 

`The Rental of Easter Aigas is also £9 6 10 less than Rental 1824 
but this is principally owing to the Multures of Aigas Mill not 
turning out so well as formerly, the dryness of last season caused 
it to be idle for about three months for want of water, the Mill dam 
has not been repaired for a number of years, and Lovat's tenants 
of Wester Aigas refuse to repair their share of the dam, though 
they were in the practice of rcpairing their own share of the Dam, 
which is pointed out to them of old, and to which Mill the lands 
of Wester Aigas is thirled, by the practice of these tenants having 
always frequented this Mill with their grindable corn and performing 
the usual Mill services, and as the Mill dam reguires to be put in 
repair this year. 

The Factor begs to be informed whether or not the usual Mill 
services of repairing the Mill house and Mill dam ete. will be still 
insisted upon from Lovat’s tenants of Wester Aigas. 


Mill of Erchless 1824 


The Multures of the Mill of Erchless amounted to £25 5 9 but this 
year the Multures of this Mill is not so much amounting only to 
£18 2 1 but it will not make so much in future as all the small 
tenants in the neighbourhood of Erchless have been removed as well 
from Lovat’s property as from the Chisholm’s lands of Knockvoit, 
so that very little malt comes to it now, and the little that comes 
is when the Mill is idle for want of water. 

The Beauly Supervisor and two officers brok open the Chist in 
Erchless Mill in harvest last and carried off the malt. The case was 
tried at an Excise Court at Inverness, and the Miller case was 
considered of some importance, and as the Chisholm was somewhat 
interested a number of the most respectable Gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood sat on the Bench that day, a rare thing nowadays 
to see a Country Gentleman attending an Excise Court at Inverness. 
After a good deal of discussion it was found that the Millar was 
found liable for the bags of Malt which was found at the same time 
on the floor of the Mill and had been sent there by some people 
_to grind, as the Malt was found in the Millar’s possession. 


March in dispute 


The march between the Chisholm’s lands at Knockvoit and 
Culligran the property of Struy has been is dispute for a number of 
years and as the tenants on both sides cannot be at peace while this 
is the case, the Factor therefore considers it his duty to bring the 
matter under consideration of the Chisholm and his Curators, that 
they may advise some steps to be taken towards marking out and 
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fixing the proper marches between the two properties which may be 
done by Country Gentlemen. 


Farms 


All the Farms let from year to year in Strathglass and out of lease 
at Whit. 1826 has by the advice of Culbockie been let for lve years 
from Whit. 1826 at higher Rents than they were let for last year all 
of which are let at pretty fair Rents with the exception of the 
Davoch of Buntait which is still occupied by Mr Gillespie from 
year to year as formerly at £169, 

This may be considered a low Rent for Buntait but the place will 
not let as a Sheep farm as it should do under small tenants. 

The only change among the Chisholm’s tenants in Strathglass 
this year is in respect of Glassletter and Carry, Muckrach & E. 
Mulardoch. Glassletter has been taken by Messrs. Laidlaw, and 
Carry Muckrach & E. Mulardoch taken by Messrs. Ballantyne and 
Grieve also South Country Gentlemen. Glassletter is let for £70 and 
Carry Muckrach & E. Mulardoch for £10 more than Mr Duncan 
McRa pays for them at present. Mr Duncan M°Ra was told three 
different times that unless he offered more Rent for these farms he 
would certainly lose them. He said he would give no more for them 
and pretended to be easy about them, that he had better farms in his 
offer elsewhere, 

The only other change is in respect to the Mill of Comar which 
is let to Mr John Chisholm, Comar, for the reason already stated. 

Farms on the Estate of Easter Aigas. In regard to the tenants on 
this Estate it is not expected that there will be any change among 
them at present. 


Late Locality Lands in Strathglass 


Culbockie who has had a very great deal of trouble with the 
tenants of these lands for the last three weeks recommends that the 
best of these tenants should be continued and more than three or 
four should be in every room as they were at the beginning of the 
present locality leases, and each to have an equal share and to do 
away with the small lots into which these farms were afterwards 
divded altogether and that no sublet or smuggling be allowed in 
future on these farms on any account, and that a lease of five years 
should be given, with some other rules and regulations for the 
guidance of the tenants themselves in the management of their 
farms, al] of which they stand in much need, 

By these regulations the tenant will be relieved of these idlers 
who do nothing but smuggle and keep idle horses on the farms to the 
great disadvantage of the other tenants. No tenant will be allowed 
in future to keep more than one horse which will be quite sufficient 
for any work they will have to do. 

By these new arrangements in regard to the late Locality lands 
are nearly complete and the Missives nearly ready for the tenants 
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to see them. A Draft of these Missives will be sent to Mr McKenzie*® 
for his approval in a day or two at the request of Culbockie. 

The Rent of these lands will add upwards of £700 to the Chisholm 
Rental for 1826. The present Rent is about £300. Culbockie has 
been at great pains in the selection of the tenants for the new let 
as weil as in fixing the Rents for if this had been left to the people 
themselves the poorest man would come forward with the highest 
offer, and create confusion that would not be easy to get the 
better of, 

The doing away with the subletting of farms and smuggling will 
make a great change for the better in Strathglass, for while these 
two evils are allowed to be practiced, the people will continue to be 
poor and miserable and of course uncontrolabje, and will not think 
of turning their attention to any other employment for their own 
support. 

At the commencement of the Locality Lands the farms were 
divided into few lots in comparison to what they are at present and 
tenants for the most part pretty comfortable and would still be so 
had dividing lots mong the children and Smuggling never been 
tollerated in Strathglass, and the population would never have 
increased beyond what was neccessary for managing the farms, for 
as soon their children grew up and saw that there was no use for 
them at all at home and saw that there was no inducement for them 
to stop in the Country, they would naturally slip off one after 
another and go to other Countries where publick works & Manu- 
facturies are carried on and there procure employment for themselves, 
and the few that go to the low Country at an early age from 
Strathglass seldom think of returning. In place of this being the 
case a very different spirit prevails, the son builds his house at the 
end of his father’s and gets married and by the assistance of his 
parents a few Brewing dishes are collected and credit for about two 
Bolls of Barley obtained for him and he is fairly set up for 
himself. 

It is therefore no wonder should these people all be poor and 
discontented and will always be so while they are allowed to depend 
upon Smuggling for their support. It would be a very desirable 
thing were the Chisholm and his Curators to correspond with 
Culbockie on the subject of applying to Government for their 
assistance in bringing to America such of the Strathglass people, as 
are willing to go, but can not afford to pay for their passage. 

Don. Robertson Factor 


End of Factors Report 
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State of the repairs done at Erchless for the accommodation of 


Sir Joseph Radcliffe in 1824 & 1825 


Paid to Messrs James Fraser Junr. Painter, Inverness. 

for the following jobs done at the Castle 

Painting & Whitewashing the Castle per estimate 

Putting Iron Roans round the Wing . 

Lathing Plastering and making up West | high Bed 
Room wood and Lime excepted j i 

Rcpairing Locks etc. . 

Building a new Hall . : 

Papering west high Bed Room , ; 

Repairing Bell & Penting insired during Winter r 

Making Door for wester garrot & Repairing Laundry . 

Enlarging the Garrot Windows 

Paper furnished for the Castle after Sir J oseph’s arrival 

For Mr James Fraser’s trouble in coming to Erchless 
to report on the state of the Castle in Aigas 1824 . 

Glass for Castle offices . x ‘ : k I 


Paid to Mr Lyon for window weights and two Grates 
for the Castle 
Paid A Murray Carpenter for making four Gates etc, 


Paid John Matheson Mason for harling & otherwise 
repairing the Castle & offices . 

Paid Jas. Cameron Slater for repairing Castle & offices 

Paid Mr McGillivray Upholstrer for windows Screens 
etc. . 

Paid John Robertson Culigran Saw Mill. for wood 
and Deals for the different repairs on do do and in 
making gates Dog kennels & Dog Boxes etc. 

Paid to Robt, Fraser Cory Glack & others for 
repairing & Gravelling the Roads about the Castle 
cleaning Walks etc. i j 


£35 16 11 
12 0 0 
410 6 
217 6 
52 0 0 
7 8 13 
3 2 Ò 
110 6 
200 
619 0 
3 0 0 
4 0 0 

£135 4 63 
2 410 
3 0 0 
14 8 8 
414 1 
1 13 10 
15 0 0 
715 0 

£184 
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Inyentry of Sheep Cattle & Horses at Kerrow Knockfin Anamulack & Altbea 
(including inventories of farming utensils and household furniture) 
As taken by the Factor at Whitsunday 1830 











ó 
a 9 : g & g 
s & o Z er a E n ç £ 
A ” T E © e. S 3 5 2 
1 Sheep = 2 S g 8 9 É 9 g J 8 F 
= > È á A F A FR n B eR B 
Wester Knockfin 539 169 17 156 11 — — 5 283 249 7 1,437 
Easter do 635 69 16 193 7 3 2 3 331 290 14 1,563 
Kerrow 42 2 48 — — — 138 — — 18 24 249 
Glengrinive 73 106 80 18 490 645 — 4 — — — 1,416 
*Colan — — 135 2 227 159 — — — — — 523 
*Fraochchory 107 27 162 5 151 56 — — 58 49 — 615 
“Glenfoot 183 39 7 40 — — — — 109 74 — 452 
“Glenhoud 471 138 174 6 11 6 1 — 253 219 — 1,222 
Culevie 432 16l 25 156 14 2 = — 206 226 — 1,222 
Lubrochdurth 107 41 21 180 57 10 — — 54 53 — 523 
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'Totals 2,589 752 682 756 968 881 142 2 1,294 1,178 45 9,297 
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The Ewes of John Blacks 


tack afterwards sold to 
J McLean Shepherd in 
Easter Knockfin 40 5 — 
Totals 2,629 757 682 
D w 
= = = 
2 Cattle 5 8 F 
Kerrow — 1 
Knockfin 4 — 
Anamullach Eas 4 2 
Altbea i _ 2 aoe 
Totals 6 10 1 
3 Horses | 
Kerrow | 2 Black horses 
Knockfin 1 Horse 
Total : 3 Horses- 


756 


Heifers 


968 


Grey 
Stirks 


Stoll 
Stirks 


| 


u Aa LO È Total 


LA 
‘© 


Note — Places marked with a* do not appear in the Rental lists of Tenancies 


— 20 2 
12 1,314 1,198 





— 35 
45 9,382 
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Inventory of Farming Utensils and Household Furniture 1830 

4 Farming Utensils at Kerrow 

2 Cart Saddles 2 Collars 2 pairs of hems 2 Cart Bridles 2 pair 
of ploughing traces a Cart belly band a pair of reins a curry 
comb & brush 2 coupcarts with wheels & new axle trees a pair of 
hauews a plough dull do 4 swingle trees a turnip barral a 
drilling harrow a pair of rope traces 3 hoes 2 saws 2 augers 
2 planes 2 chisels an adze a broken hammer a sharpening hone 
a hack a grape a shovel two pitch forks a lippy 14 paling 
flakes 2 fans 2 riddles 2 wool bags a canvass 9 corn sacks & 
1 said to be in the glen 


5 Farming Utensils at Knockfin 

A Riding cart 2 peat carts 2 crook saddles 3 creels a curry comb 
& brush an axe a hamer a cart hem 2 pigs one of which was 
bought at Messrs Laidlaws sale 4 geese 2 ganders 


6 Household furniture at Knockfin | 

2 Water pails 2 pots & cover 1 pot handle a kitchen tongs a 
crow a guderon 9 milk dishes got from Dickson at Inverness last 
year 4 butter kits with cover 1 milk iyer 1 washing tub 1 ash 
bucket 2 beef salters one of them with cover 11 horn spoons 3 
bowls 4 dozen table knives & forks 9 bed covers including 1 at 
Kerrow got from Mr Turnbull at Inverness last year 18 pairs of 
blankets including two at Kerrow also got from Mr Turnbull 
1 meat girnel 


Sundries at Knockfin Barn 
3 full kegs . & 1 keg of smearing butter 11 wool bags a bag 
containing ingsime wool 26 sheep skins some broken wool 


Furniture bought from Mess Laidlaw 

1 bed and closet with curtains 1 grate in parlour 1 dresser & table 
in kitchen 1 farm chair in do 1 knife bok 1 cask for holding 
picne? 10 chaff beds with bolsters for shepherds 3 sheppherds 
bedsteads 1 bedstead in closet Bell wire & cranks Bot booles 
meal box 1 lantern 2 basons & decanters & 2 chamber pots 1 
green piess i 


6 Household furniture at Anamullach 5 

Hangers of two beds 5 chairs 1 meal chest 5 milk dishes 1 milk 
plate 7 breakfast plates 1 Bowl 15 dinner plates 4 tea cups & 
saucers 1 tumbler 3 wine glasses 2 tody ladles 3 egg cups 
another said: to be at Knockfin f basin 1 decanter 1 tin dish 
hole in the bottom 10 knives & forks of which there were 6 get 
from Knockfin 1 candlestick 1 pot crook 1 chasses & another 
said to be sent to Knockfin a tea kettle 2 pots a small over 2 
frying pans 1 of which is rather a stew pan a gridiron & brander 
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a wooden weight back a 16l1b weight meal bucket 8 pairs Blankets 
2 bed covers 2 woollen beds 4 pilloes & bolster 1-dresser & press 
a spinning wheel a salt & meal box a milking jug a chopping 
knife & dressing (7?) a water stoup a salting barrel 2 hand towels 
2 pairs of shepherds blankets 3 bed covers 8 bolsters a bed stead 
for shepherds an axe & auger a scyth a pepper box 5 horn 
spoons 8 bickers or breakfast dishes a tongs a clay jar 1 snuffer 
a washing tub i | | 


Things bought by W Jeffrey since Whity 1829 

3 wooden milk dishes from Dickson a butter ket from do a small 
pd from Mr Lyon Inverness a milk friyer 18 horn spoons 5 of 
which were sent to Altbea 2 of these at Anamullach are useless a 
milk pail a new mea] balk & 8 Ib weigh a plate shelf a wash 
tub got from Dickson | 


7 Household furniture at Altbea sa ch ny 

3 bickers a gridiron & oven pan I114pairs of blankets 2 woollen 
(teaks) & bolsters 3 milk plates 2 milking tubs a butter kitt a 
little jar a butter churn 5 knives & forks 8 bottles a shepherds 
bed a spinning wheel & pirns a tin pail a meal chest 2. flesh 
barrels 5 spoons a washing tub 29 barrels & tubs 3 smearing 
stools Pots & earthen dishes sythes grapes & shovels | 


8 Item at Kerrow 

16 bolls white oats 5 firlots to the boll 5 firlots to the boll 
17 do 3% do do potatoe oats 4 firlots to the boll 
18 bolls potatoe oats at Knockfin 
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Some Notices in the INVERNESS JOURNAL advertising 
ESTATE OF CHISHOLM Sheep Farms to let 


24 March 1809 & 31 March & 3 April — VALUABLE FARMS on 
the Estate of Chisholm. To be let and entered into at Whitsunday 
1809. The following Farms. Part of the Davoch Lands of Buntait in 
the Parish of Kiltarlity — first Clarhale as presently occupied by 
Alexander McLean and the Mill connected therewith — second 
Westertown as now possessed by two tenants, and third Midtown 
likewise in the hands of several under tenants. 

The soil of these compact farms is really good and the different 
possessions have many local advantages. For particulars apply to 
William Chisholm of Chisholm Esqt the proprietor at Erchless 
Castle by Beauly who has a plan and measurements of the premesses 
or to Mr McKenzie Banker, Beauly. 


16 June 1809 — Estate of Chisholm. Affric & Glasletter sheep farms 
to be let. 


8 Sept 1809 — Estate of Chisholm. Let of Forrest of Affric, Fasna- 
kyle & other lands, Glasletter Carry, Muckerach. 


10 Nov 1809 & dates in 1810 — Estate of Chisholm. To be let 
Glasletter 


3 Nov. 1809 — Lettings and grazings in Affric, Fasnakyle, Glasletter, 
Carry & Muckerach. 


17 Nov. 1809 also 1 & 22 Dec, 30 Mar, 1810 & others — Estate of 
Chisholm. To be let. Glasletter, Sheachry, Culloch, Frunoch, Cuilin, 
Longart, Mam, Mullardoch, Comer, Corrin a guillan, Balnabruich, 
Davoch, Breakachy, Knockvoit, Inchmore, 


4 May 1810 — Estate of Chisholm. To be let. Glasletter, Sheagy, 
Culloch, Mullardoch, Comar, Balnabruich, Corrynaguillan. 


26 April 1810 — Grazings near Comar still to be let. 
31 Aug 1810; 1, 9 & 30 Nov; 7 & 28 Dec. — Let to be readvertised. 


27 Aug 1819 & 7 Apr 1820 — Estate of Chisholm. The Davoch 
Lands of Buntait in the district of Urquhart. This property is 
principally adapted to the purpose of Agriculture and has till 
within the last two years been farmed in this way in five different 
possessions of considerable extent. It may still be so in similar lets 
or in one large desirable Tenament enjoying a sufficient extent of 
excellent pasture both in hill and strath if a tenant should prefer to 
possess the whole as a grazing it may well with advantage be so 
occupied. (Also other lets in Strathglass). Offers to Mr Duncan 
Cameron W.S. or Donald Robertson factor at Erchless, 
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NOTES 


Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness (TGSI, Vol. 
XLV, 1969. 

Alexander Mackenzie, History of the Chisholms, 1891. 
Statistical Account, 1845. “The Chisholm property — is about 
750 acres arable.” 

Alexander Mackenzie, History of the Chisholms. 

Scot. Hist. Soc. Vol. xxxiv. 1945, Touns and houses of the 
tenants. Also Rental of 1721. James Hunter, The making of the 
Crofting Community, 1976. 

James Handley, Scottish Farming in the 18th Century. 

See page ?? 

Fraser, History of Kiltarlity and Convinth. 

David Stevenson, Alasdair M¢Colla and the Highland Problem. 
T. G. Smout, A History of the Scottish People 1560-1830 pp 111 
and 112. 

Scot. Hist. Soc, Vol XXVII 1936 pp XVII et seq. An Act to 
encourage improvements of lands tenements and hereditaments 
—- Scotland. 

A General view of Agriculture in the County of Inverness. 
Urquhart and Glenmoriston. 


. Scot. Hist. Soc, Vol XXIV p 85 re 29 Sept. 1678. 


The Scottish Jacobite Movement. Social and economic forces 
1952. 


. Alexander Fraser, Toronto. The Gael in Canada. TGSI Vol 


XXIII, 1899. 

W. Mackay. The Strathglass Witches. TGSI Vol. IX, 1880. There 
were also many trials of witches in England and these even 
spread to New England in America. 

John Prebble, The Darien Disaster. 

John Prebble, The South Sea Bubble. 

Scot. Hist. Soc, Abstract of the Forfeited Estates. 


. Haldane. New ways through the Glens. For a personal view 


see Joseph Mitchell, Reminescences of my life in the Highlands, 
and for Telford’s work on the roads, etc., and his own on the 
first Railways. 

Scot. Hist. Soc. Prisoners of the ’45. 1929. 

John Prebble. Culloden. 

O’Sullivan. Memoirs. 


. From Mr Robert Golbourn’s examination of the Delvine Papers. 
. Alexander Mackenzie. History of the Chisholms. 
. See page 134. 


Davoch of Clachan. TGSI Vol. XLV, p 412. 
Social Life in Scotland in the 18th Century. 
Statistical Account. 1791. 


. Alexander. Northern Rural Life. 1877. 


Report on the Agriculture of Scotland. 
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Rev. James Robertson. A General view of Agriculture in Inver- 
ness-shire. 1800. 

Inverness Courier. 28th May 1817. 

The Highland Clearances. 1963. 

The early Estate management must have been poor — in the 
Rental of 1787-1792 it is admitted that the names of the tenants 
of Breakachy and Rheindoun were not known and their written 
tack was lost. 

See page 119. . 

Davoch of Clachan. TGSI Vol. XLV, p 406. 

Inverness Courier, Sept 12 and 18, 1828. 

Scot. Hist, Soc. | 

Inverness Courier, Dec. 11, 1812. 

Inverness Courier, 25 July, 1834. 

Inverness Courier, 11 Mar, 1852. I am indebted to the late Mr 
James Barron in his Northern Highlands in the 19th Century 
for these numerous extracts from the old files of the Inverness 
Courier. 

Although every effort has been made on the part of Culbockie 
and the Factor in repressing Wood cutting & tho, the practice 
is on the decline, yet the depredations are still considerable. 
William Mackenzie & Moneypenny, W.S. Edinburgh. 














MARGARET, LADY CLANRANALD OF THE 
“FORTY FIVE” ca. 1700-1780 


ALICK MORRISON, M.A. 


6th November 1985 


One of the great heroines of the Forty Five was Margaret 
MacLeod, Lady Clanranald. She followed with remarkable 
consistency the loyalty of her family to the Royal House of 
Stuart, as bequeathed to her by her grandfather, the great 
Royalist and patriot, Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray. 

Margaret was the daughter of William MacLeod of 
Berneray and later of Luskintyre of Harris. Her mother was 
Margaret MacKenzie of Suddie. Apart from Margaret, other 
members of the family were Alexander who succeeded his 
father in Luskintyre, Roderick, well known in Edinburgh, 
as a Writer to the Signet and Alice who married Roderick 
MacNeil of Barra. According to Ruvigny in his Jacobite 
Peerage, Margaret was born in the island of Berneray. In 
religion, the family was Protestant. 

Of Margaret’s early years, we know little. Like her 
younger sister, she was probably fostered in her native 
island (vide Grianam Case 1765-1766), There is good 
evidence that she was born and bred in a happy, comfortable 
household. The inscription on her father’s chapel in the 
Churchyard of St Clement’s, Rodil, Harris, bears this out. 
Her father was apparently “a good husband, a kind parent 
and master, a sincere friend, remarkable for charity, piety 
and integrity of life.” Certain particulars on William Mac- 
Leod which appear in the Grianam Case provide support 
for this glowing account. For example, when William sent 
some six score beasts to graze on his lease of Kylis (Caolas) 
in North Uist, his tenants on the farm of Borve on the 
island of Berneray showed such little fear of him that they 
added some of their own beasts to the tacksman’s herd, They 
were not entitled to do this. In the depositions on the 
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Grianam Case the evidence of William Macleod was 
regarded, on all hands, as the evidence of a man of the 
utmost integrity. 

Though Margaret was of a sickly disposition, she was 
reared in comfortable circumstances. Her father was Mac- 
Leod’s factor in Harris for many years: he possessed the 
tack of the island of Berneray after the death of his father 
in 1705. He did not possess a liferent of the island and in 
consequence had to pay a rent of £166-13-4 (Scots) as well 
as twenty-five bolls half beare and teinds of £400 believed. 
This tack allowed him to occupy several grazing islands in 
the Sound of Harris which belonged to Berneray from 
immemorial times. These were Hermatray, Haay, Vacasay, 
Sursay, Neartay, Hulmatray, Sarstay, Torogay, Votersay, 
Obasay and the controverted island of Grianam. Like his 
father, he possessed the valuable lease of Kylis in North Uist. 
From his father also he possessed the lease of several farms on 
the mainland of Harris such as Nisabost, Airdhasaig, Geo- 
crab and Bunavineatorra, In 1706 he received his mother’s 
“Lady’s Wadset” in the same area, comprising Hushinish, 
Luskintyre, Seilebost, Horgabost, Taransay and a sheiling 
in the island of Scarp. 

Margaret lived at a time when the old clan system of 
the Scottish Highlands and Islands was still very much 
alive. Its vigour and confidence is plain to see in the 
remarkable development of the Gaelic language, its music 
and poetry. The social structure was based on the “clann” 
or family. It was a natural structure and there was nothing 
sinister about it as historians and publicists love to suggest. 
Just as all well regulated families need a parent as head so 
the clan needed a chief. His duty was to protect and to 
dispense justice. On the other hand just as the individual 
members of a family owed obedience and loyalty to the 
parent, in the same way, clansmen were expected to be 
obedient and loyal to their chief. The Highland Clans 
differed from the rest of the country in other respects also: 
they had their own Scottish language or Gaelic and indeed 
its different script: they had their own culture in prose, 
poetry and music: they had their own customs and even 
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dress. Finally they were armed, not indeed because they 
were uncivilised, as feudal apologists love to proclaim, but 
because they had successfully opposed foreign and feudal 
attempts to destroy their way of life and culture. It is an 
axiom of life that the first effort of the conqueror is to 
disarm the vanquished! This happened when the Normans 
conquered Anglo-Saxon England. When the sons of Malcolm 
Canmore and the Hungarian princess, St Margaret, 
endeavoured to introduce the Norman system in England 
into their own free country of Scotland they were resisted 
and had to rely on the assistance of foreign Norman 
adventurers against their own subjects. They were not 
entirely successful and far from uniting the country they 
split it into two parts — the Highlands and the Lowlands. 
When Edward I of England endeavoured to establish over- 
lordship over Scotland, he too was resisted and the leading 
part in opposition to him, came from the Gaelic North. The 
last part to be freed of its English invaders was naturally 
enough the “Inglisch” speaking Lothians. 


There is no doubt that few tales charmed Margaret more 
than the heroic endeavours of her own grandfather, Sir 
Norman MacLeod of Berneray, to restore the Stuart 
monarchy during the Great Rebellion in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, At that time, the Monarchy was in real trouble. 
Due to increased trade in the 16th Century, a new and 
ambitious middle class arose: they wanted free trade, hated 
restrictions and detested taxation despite the fact that the 
expenses of Government were continually increasing. 
Furthermore, Calvinist philosophy had now taken a firm 
grip of the country. It had no idea of toleration: it had 
very strong theocratic pretensions. Both were beginning to 
oppose the Monarchy and eventually the Great Rebellion 
broke out in England. Scotland at first was not engaged. 
However, when it appeared as if in 1643 the Monarchy 
might win, the Scottish Covenanters decided to espouse the 
cause of the English Long Parliament, In return, for certain 
expenses which the former felt was their due, the English 
Parliament had to agree to make England a presbyterian 
country. As a result of this union, the Monarchy was 
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defeated and destroyed. Charles I was brought to trial, 
condemned and executed at Whitehall in London in 1649. 
The victory of Parliament did not last long! When it 
proposed to carry out its agreement with the Scottish 
Covenanters it came up against the opposition of Cromwell, 
an Independent Protestant and his Army of Ironsides. Those 
members in Parliament, who favoured carrying out the 
agreement with the Covenanters were booted out of the 
House of Commons by Col. Pride. Europe was shocked by 
these high handed proceedings and nowhere more than in 
Scotland: Iain Mor, chief of the MacLeods “died from mere 
grief!” The Scots hastened to crown Prince Charles as 
Charles II at Scone, but, first the Covenanters at Dunbar and 
later the Scottish Royalists at Worcester, were defeated by 
Cromwell. The Crown of England was now melted down 
and a determined effort was made to lay hands on the 
Crown of Scotland as well. In this, they were not to be 
successful due to the patriotism of Rev. James Grainger of 
Kinneff who concealed the Scottish Crown under his pulpit. 
With the monarchy now destroyed, England and Scotland 
were now united as a Republic, styled arrogantly the 
Commonwealth Republic of England. Cromwell made 
several ridiculous attempts to set up Parliaments but as they 
were supposed to consist of “honest men” in the judgment 
of Oliver Cromwell, they were soon dismissed, Finally, the 
country was divided into eleven districts each ruled by 
Cromwell’s major generals. Cromwell was offered the Crown 
and was indeed ready to accept it. Three of his generals 
could not stomach the hypocrisy so that Oliver was 
now content to remain the supreme head of a military 
dictatorship. The country could only groan under this 
tyranny. The only solution for the freedom of Scotland as 
well as England was the restoration of the Stuart Monarchy. 


In the struggle to overturn the military dictatorship of 
Cromwell and to restore the Stuart Monarchy, Sir Norman 
MacLeod of Berneray, Margaret’s grandfather, proved him- 
self “a sincere and steady” Royalist. In 1651, he had led a 
company of the MacLeod Clan, of which he became Lt 
Colonel, as far as Worcester. He took part in the battle of 
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Worcester which Cromwell admitted was as “stiff” a contest 
as he had experienced. Lt Col. MacLeod was captured and 
imprisoned in the Tower of London, where he was tried for 
his life from the affinity of his name with the Welsh surname 
App Loyd. He had, however, little difficulty in proving that 
he was a Scot for he was well known in the Scottish Army. 
Eventually, he tried on two occasions to get his release from 
the Tower but as he was not prepared to take the “Test” 
to accept the Commonwealth of England and to accept the 
overlordship of Oliver Cromwell, his applications were 
refused. He, however, managed to escape and made his way 
to France where he had a gracious audience with his 
Scottish King Charles II in Prince Condé’s magnificent 
Chateau at Chantilly, north of Paris. He was directed by the 
monarch to proceed to Holland and Denmark to collect arms 
and men for a projected invasion to restore the monarchy. 
In both missions, he was supremely successful. He now left 
the Continent, eluded the prowling Cromwellian Navy, and 
landed in the Long Island in the Hebrides. He attempted 
to wrest the fort of Stornoway from its Cromwellian com- 
mander, Major Crispe, but owing to lack of ordnance he 
was not successful, He proceeded to the Mainland of Scot- 
land and joined the Royalist Army which was defeated at 
Lochgarry in January 1654 by General Morgan. Lt. Col. 
Norman now took the defeated Royalist generals to Dun- 
vegan and later to his own residence in the island of 
Berneray. Here he managed to secure a ship, which took him 
and the generals Glencairn, Middleton, and Tam Dalyell 
to the Continent of Europe to await the projected Royalist 
invasion in the near future. To the great joy of the nation, 
it was heard that the ruthless military dictator was dead and 
as Evelyn, the diarist, proclaimed only the dogs were heard 
to howl his departure as his cortege passed to Westminster 
Abbey. Coins had been struck in his honour with the 
blasphemous inscription “Cromwell Lord of Hosts”. Lord 
Roseberry declared that Eastern Jews sent a deputation to 
England to ask if Cromwell was the Messiah! The Whig 
Lord Macaulay regarded him as “the greatest prince that 
ever ruled England.” Amid this blasphemy and praise, there 
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Is perversity. The House of Commons has not failed to have 
a statue of the very dictator that booted out its members 
and the town of Stornoway named a street in honour of the 
very man who held the town in subjection. 


A message was sent to King Charles II to return from the 
Continent and rule the country, Lt Col. Norman MacLeod 
of Berneray and his brother, Roderick of Talisker, Tutor of 
MacLeod, proceeded to London and were deservedly 
knighted. In her poem “The Ocean Croon”, Mary MacLeod, 
the bardess, refers to this in these words: “in conflicts of a 
king, I defy any Gael or Saxon to show that deceit was 
found in you despite all temptations your foes did offer 
you”. King Charles, who knew Sir Norman, appears to have 
had a special regard for him. At anyrate, he was anxious 
to give him a more tangible reward than a mere knighthood. 
He offered him the estate of Neil MacLeod of Assynt, who 
was alleged to have betrayed James Graham, the great 
Marquis of Montrose to his enemies, For this, Neil was tried 
before the High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh and was 
“favourably acquitted”. As a result, it was impossible to 
hand over his estate to Sir Norman, The King tried again. 
This time he offered Sir Norman the island of Coll. Origin- 
ally, this island belonged to a Maclean laird, who had lost 
the estate because of his loyalty to the Crown. As a result, 
the estate fell into the hands of Gilleasbuig Gruamach, the 
Marquis of Argyle. It so happened that at the time the 
Marquis was charged with high treason for collaborating 
with Oliver Cromwell. The Marquis was condemned and 
executed and as his estates were forfeited, the King was 
really in a position to gift the island of Coll to Sir Norman 
MacLeod of Berneray. To his great honour, Sir Norman 
refused the gift and handed over the estate to its proper 
owner. Thus Sir Norman was to remain satisfied only with 
the honour of Knighthood conferred upon him by his King. 
The Berneray family did not forget the generosity of King 
Charles and in the following century were stout supporters 
of the exiled Stuart family. 

The Cromwellian wars had profound effects on the later 
history of the clans. Their loyalty to the Crown ensured them 
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the undying hostility of the Whig Party and they were 
certainly a force to be reckoned with in the following 
century. The Stuart Monarchy, at long last, had learned the 
lesson that far from being their inveterate enemies, the 
Highland Clans were indeed their strongest allies. Ever 
since the downfall of the Lordship of the Isles in 1493, the 
Clans had to face the problem of overmighty subjects, who 
possessed regal powers and were thus in a position to 
deprive them of their estates in whole or in part under the 
guise of feudal law. When King James IV abolished the 
Lordship of the Isles in 1493 he assumed the title himself 
and at first appeared to inaugurate a new era in the High- 
lands. He granted Royal Charters to the lesser clans in the 
Lordship and this meant security. Unfortunately, a few years 
later, he changed that policy and granted hereditary feudal 
jurisdictions to overmighty subjects in the areas once com- 
prising the Lordship. He granted these magnates regal 
powers and they were not slow to use them in their own 
interest. Their policy was feudal and aggressive as well as 
non Highland, Thus, the Earl of Huntly managed to grab 
considerable territory in Lochaber. The various branches of 
Clan Donald, the Lamonts, the Stewarts of Appin, the 
MacNaughtons of Dundarave, the Clan MacLean and, of 
course, Clan Gregor, lost much territory to Argyle. Apart 
from King Robert the Bruce and James IV, the Scottish 
Monarchy showed scant regard for their Gaelic heritage, 
favouring the anglicising influences operating in the country 
since the 12th Century and thus only too ready to support 
the overmighty subjects in their ambitious policy in the 
north of Scotland. It took the Stuart monarchy centuries 
before they saw the light. Only in the 17th Century did they 
realise that they had no more loyal supporters than the 
Highland Clans in the north and that their mutual enemies 
were indeed the overmighty subjects and the overmighty 
parties. The Clans, regarding their own Chiefs as the Father 
of the family, clearly understood that the Monarch was the 
Father of the nation of his subjects, Like the Chief, it was 
his duty to protect and it was impossible for him to do so 
unless he was strong enough to control and “daunt” powerful 
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opposition. Sir George MacKenzie, Ist Earl of Cromartie was 
a Highlander, who became the manager of the King’s 
political affairs in Scotland. A shrewd lawyer and politician 
who possessed wide experience of Scottish affairs, he had a 
policy which could have saved the Highland Clans, He was 
anxious to abolish the hereditary feudal jurisdictions in the 
Highlands: he wanted the monarchy to take over the Clan 
estates, which, because they were held of the Crown would 
now be guaranteed full royal protection in the future. Under 
such a system, the Clan Chiefs could be trusted to maintain 
law and order in their own territories. They could also 
provide a reservoir of loyal fighting men to swell the Royal 
Army and thereby guarantee the power of the Crown. 


The Great Rebellion against the Monarchy had at least 
taught one lesson. The Monarchy of the later Stuarts came to 
realise that the Highland Clans far from being inveterate 
rebels were in fact its strongest supporters. The aims of both 
were identical to resist the ambitions of overmighty subjects 
and the pretensions of overmighty parties. In 1661, the 
Marquess of Argyle was arraigned for high treason. He was 
charged with co-operating with the “usurper”, Oliver Crom- 
well and for this he was executed. His lands were forfeited. 
In a letter by Viscount Tarbat in 1689, it is stated that the 
Highland Clans, who supported Bonnie Dundee were the 
Camerons, Glengarry, Stewarts, MacDougalls, MacLeans and 
the MacDonalds of Keppoch and Glencoe and that most of 
these had quarrels about land with the Argyle family. 
Charles II restored the possession of these disputed lands to 
their former owners. Two years later, the Argyle heir 
managed to recover his estate and of course claimed his 
right of hereditary feudal superiority over the disputed Clan 
lands. He soon became involved with the Whig Party in plots 
against the monarchy and was indeed privy to their Rye 
House Plot to assassinate King Charles and his brother, 
James. He managed to escape to Holland and returned to 
promote a revolt against King James II in the Western 
Highlands and in the Covenanting South West. In this he 
failed: he was captured and was executed. King James II 
now abolished the hereditary feudal jurisdictions of his 
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family, guaranteed the Clan lands and the Clans involved 
were so grateful for this royal protection that they formed 
the core of Dundee's Jacobite Army and refused to be 
bribed by English gold at Achallader in June 1691. It is 
claimed by Whig historians that James Il was most 
unpopular. He was regarded in the Highlands as a good king 
and no doubt by the majority in Ireland. He was the friend 
of Pepys and had greatly improved the Navy, in which he 
served with distinction against Holland. While in Edinburgh, 
living in Holyrood Palace, he was certainly popular enough 
and restored some of the city’s pride in being the capital 
of a separate nation. Under Charles II and James II, the 
Highland Clans enjoyed a greater security than they had 
ever enjoyed in their long history. This is clear not only in 
the remarkable development of the black cattle trade but in 
an even more remarkable development in the realms of the 
Gaelic language, poetry and music. All this energy was based 
on security. King James guaranteed his protection for the 
clan lands: he warned Huntly not to interfere with Clan 
Cameron. The only person entitled to do so was Sir Ewen 
Cameron their clan chief. Thus, under King James II the 
future appeared to promise that the old Clan system or 
Highland way of life would survive. 


This changed condition in the Highlands occurred some 
years before Margaret MacLeod was born. While yet a 
young girl in Berneray, she must have seen her grandfather, 
Sir Norman, now an old man and fast becoming blind, She 
also saw a remarkable lady, with a sharp shrewish tongue. 
This was the bardess, Mary Macleod, who lived in a small 
square cottage beside her home. She walked about with a 
silver headed cane, dressed in a tartan tonnag and was 
addicted to aqua vitae and snuff. Her greatest treasure was 
a snuff mull gifted to her by one of her charges as a family 
nurse. The bardess obviously knew Berneray well for she 
was never tired of singing the praises of Sir Norman, as a 
warrior, a loyal servant of the Crown, a generous patron of 
the Gaelic bards as well as an expert judge of Highland 
music. She recalled the banquets she had seen in Berneray 
House: tables laden with viands: gleaming heavy goblets 
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ready to be filled with the red wine of Spain or the more 
homely “water of life” of the Scottish Highlands, She was 
not alone who referred to Berneray at this time. Mary 
Campbell, in a fine lament on her brother Iain og, the 
forester of Harris, recalled how he visited Berneray and 
silenced all who were present by his wit and jollity. Among 
those present, she instanced pipers, harpers, bards and 
tellers of pleasing tales. There were present also people who 
were able to discourse on books, especially the Law of 
Scotland. Mary MacLeod paid a very warm tribute to 
Catherine, the second wife of Sir Norman and therefore 
Margaret MacLeod’s own grandmother. Though of “well 
known ancient lineage”, she was “most steadfast of sense. 
sedate, shamefast, humble, hospitable, calm and friendly”. 
Charming to her guests, she always ministered to them 
“without pomp or confusion”. With such a grandmother 
there was little occasion for Margaret MacLeod to travel 
far to learn the rudiments of what became a great lady in 
her time. In 1706, Lady Catherine left the island of 
Berneray and went to pass the evening of her days in the 
castle of Duntuilm in Skye. Here, she was often visited by 
Margaret MacLeod until she died in 1722 and was buried 
beside her husband Sir Norman in the family Chapel in St 
Clement’s Churchyard in Rodel, Harris. Margaret’s father 
William MacLeod continued the tradition of his father in 
Berneray so that one bard described him as “the protector 
of our school in Alba”. Thus Margaret MacLeod was reared 
in an atmosphere of full blooded Gaelic culture. 


While the monarchy of the later Stuarts had certainly 
brought more security in the Scottish Highlands and Islands 
than they had known for centuries, the monarchy itself was 
far from secure, King Charles II dared not to declare his 
real religion for at this time there was considerable religious 
animosity in the South from which the Highlands was 
happily spared. The King was determined not to go on his 
travels again and his sardonic humour was such as pleased 
the Londoners. Ever since the Great Rebellion of Crom- 
wellian times, a nascent Whig Party having once tasted of 
ultimate power, still sighed to get it all back again, Their 
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plots, mendacity and manoeuvrings lay behind the Popish 
Plot of Titus Oates, the Rye House Plot to assassinate King 
Charles and his brother James Duke of York, and, of course, 
the Exclusion Bill to prevent James succeeding his brother 
as King of Great Britain. Despite all the efforts of the Whig 
Party, James, a Roman Catholic, was in fact annointed King 
in 1685, Whig plots now became the order of the day in 
order to dethrone him and place the bastard son of 
Charles II, the Duke of Monmouth, on the throne, The 
first plot by the Earl of Argyle was an abyssmal failure. He 
had hoped to rouse the Western Highlands as well as the 
Covenanting South West against the King but both attempts 
failed. He was captured and executed and his lands and 
feudal jurisdictions were now forfeited, This enabled the 
King to guarantee the freedom of the lesser clans who had 
suffered from the overmighty feudal authority of Argyle. 
The next rebellion was more serious, The Duke of Mon- 
mouth himself landed in South West England from Holland. 
The rebellion was crushed by John Churchill at Sedgemoor 
and Judge Jeffrey’s was sent to the area to deal with the 
rebels. The King’s success in dealing with these rebellions 
probably made him over confident of his position. The Whig 
Party in Parliament had always been his unremitting 
enemies, The Tories, however, were generally loyal to the 
Crown. King James not only declared himself a Roman 
Catholic but also absented himself from attending the 
Church of England of which as Sovereign he was the 
Supreme Governor. He annoyed the Tories even more by 
his attack on the privileges of their Church. King James took 
his office very seriously and he was annoyed at the plight of 
loyal minorities of his subjects who were not only denied 
freedom of worship by law but also suffered serious political, 
judicial and educational disabilities due to the privileges of 
the Church of England and indeed the laws of a Parlia- 
mentary Oligarchy, which at the time represented a mere 
electorate of 3 per cent of his subjects. The King, however, 
could claim to represent all his subjects and it was his plain 
duty to rule them justly. Further, although openly a Roman 
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Catholic, he was the Supreme Governor of the Church of 
England by law. 


It was, however, certain now that the hostile Whigs and 
the estranged Tories in Parliament would resist any attempt 
to attack the privileges of the Church of England or to 
abolish the laws of Parliament, on which they were based. 
Since no support, therefore, could be hoped for from that 
quarter, the King decided to use the Royal Prerogative which 
entitled him to suspend the operation of laws or to dispense 
with them in the national interest, He therefore issued two 
Declarations of Indulgence promising freedom of worship 
not only to Roman Catholics but to Protestant Dissenters 
as well. At the same time, he opened up useful avenues of 
public service to these minorities on the bench, in local 
councils, in the Army and Navy and in the Universities. 
There was an immediate outcry: all the hounds of bigotry 
and religious animosity were let loose, It was claimed that 
the King was determined to destroy the Protestant religion 
and with the aid of Louis XIV of France to force Roman 
Catholicism on the country. Unfortunately for this tale, 
Louis, at the time, had quarrelled with the Pope who was 
now the ally of the Protestant William of Orange! The King 
denied these wild rumours, as his son and grandsons also 
did in later years. In a letter to Iain Breac, Chief of the 
MacLeods, the King declared that he had no intention of 
destroying the Protestant religion and that he had always 
maintained that he would guarantee it. Fanaticism and 
bigotry, from which the Highlands were mercifully safe at 
this time, were highly combustible material and no doubt 
was fanned by those who had long ago proved themselves 
the implacable enemies of King James II and in that interval 
and afterwards established for themselves no reputation for 
truthfulness. When a son was at the time born to the King, 
the Whig Party went so far as to declare him a changeling. 
This was widely believed. To allay these rumours, the King 
as Supreme Governor of the Church of England, ordered his 
Bishops to read his Declarations from their pulpits. Such a 
procedure would ensure that the King had no intention of 
destroying the Protestant religion but only aimed at pro- 
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viding freedom of worship to minorities of his subjects. 
Seven Bishops refused to obey the Supreme Governor of 
their Church and declared that the King was not entitled 
to break the laws passed by the Parliamentary Oligarchy. 
The King brought them to trial, where the Bishops triumphed 
by five judges to three. An invitation was now sent to William 
of Orange to come over and replace his uncle and indeed his 
father in law on the throne of Great Britain. He was not 
averse to doing so for he desperately needed the support of 
Britain against Louis XIV of France. William landed at 
Torbay with a Dutch army and moved towards London. 
King James drew up his army on Hounslow Heath. It was 
commanded by John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, a 
brilliant but untrustworthy general as later events were to 
prove, At the critical moment, Churchill deserted his royal 
master and took his experienced officers with him. It was 
widely believed he was bribed. King James’ Army now 
leaderless dispersed in all directions. London was in an 
uproar: the King was now deserted on all hands even by 
his two daughters, Anne and Mary. The unhappy king, 
desperately ill, and fearing the fate of his father in London 
now escaped to France, Such was the Revolution which the 
Whigs claimed to be “glorious” and indeed “bloodless”. 


According to constitutional practice, Parliaments needed 
to be called by the monarch, As there was no King now 
available, the Whig Party had no hesitation in arbitrarily 
making themselves a Convention Parliament. They offered 
the Crown to William and Mary on conditions which 
effectively weakened the power of the Monarchy. The same 
procedure was adopted in Scotland which at the time still 
had a Parliament of her own, This decrease in the power of 
the Monarchy was far from welcomed in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Gone now was their shield against overmighty 
feudal subjects and, even worse, overmighty political parties. 
Proof of this was soon to follow: Argyle recovered his 
estates: he was also given his hereditary feudal jurisdiction 
in the Western Highlands and Islands. The Revolutionary 
Government now took steps to ensure the loyalty of the 
Army in Scotland. Its commander, however, John Graham 
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of Claverhouse, Bonnie Dundee, was a man of very different 
stamp from John Churchill. He was not prepared to desert 
his King in the hour of trouble, Making his escape from 
Edinburgh, he made his way to the Highlands and soon had 
behind him an army of unpaid loyal volunteers. A Whig 
army was sent north to disperse them but they received a 
resounding defeat at the battle of Killiecrankie in 1689, In 
the hour of victory the Jacobite clans had the misfortune 
to lose their brilliant leader. Indifferently led thereafter, the 
Jacobites received a setback at Dunkeld and melted away 
home, but still, of course, loyal to the exiled King James, 
whom they regarded as their rightful king. 


The defeat of their army at Killiecrankie convinced the 
Whig Oligarchy that the Jacobites were still a force to be 
reckoned with. The English Parliament, having found 
bribery a most useful solvent of tender consciences, now 
voted £12,000 to be distributed among the Clan Chiefs, if 
they were prepared to forego their loyalty and accept 
William and Mary as their joint sovereigns. This was Judas 
Gold. It was entrusted to the Marquis of Breadalbane who 
was described as being “as cunning as a fox: wise as a 
serpent: as slippery as an eel and as proud as a Spaniard”. 
He met the following Chiefs at Achallader in Mamore in 
June 1691: Sir John MacLean, MacDonell of Glengarry, 
Stewart of Appin, Macnaughton of Dundarave, MacIain of 
Glencoe and the MacAlisters — all clans suffering from the 
hereditary feudal jurisdictions and doubly loyal to King 
James II for getting rid of them. They regarded the Judas 
Gold with distaste and wisely despised it. The money dis- 
appeared and it was believed that Breadalbane helped 
himself! At anyrate, the Jacobite clans refused to give up 
their loyalty to King James unless he advised them to do so. 
An emissary, Major Menzies, was sent to the exiled James II 
to discover his future intentions. Meanwhile the 
Revolutionary Government in August 1691, offered a pardon 
to all Clans who had opposed them, provided they took an 
oath of allegiance before a Sheriff or Sheriff Depute before 
the Ist January 1692. The emissary was late in returning 
from France and arrived exhausted a few days before the 
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Ist January. King James, finding it impossible to mount a 
further invasion, advised his loyal clans, under the circum- 
stances to take the oath. It was a bitter pill! All took the 
oath except Glengarry who refused point blank to do so 
and began to fortify his castle, MacDonald of Glencoe was 
late for he had gone first of all to Fort William on the 31st 
December. Governor Hill refused to take his oath but gave 
him a covering note that he was prepared to take the oath. 

Now an old man, MacIain of Glencoe had to make the 
distasteful journey to Inveraray in a blinding snowstorm, He 
arrived there late to discover that the Sheriff Depute, Camp- 
bell of Ardkinglas was away in Edinburgh and would not 
be back until the 5th January. When he did arrive, he was 
at first not anxious to administer the oath but after a 
further delay of another day, the oath was finally taken on 
the 6th. He submitted the papers to Edinburgh and Maclain 
returned home, 


Meanwhile Sir John Dalrymple, the Whig Secretary of 
State for Scotland, who lived at Kensington very near the 
residence of William of Orange and the headquarters of the 
Whig Party was busily planning a general massacre of 
several Highland Clans. On the 7th January, he informed 
Sir Thomas Livingstone, the Whig military commander in 
Scotland that his troops would shortly be ordered to ravage 
the lands of those Chiefs who had not submitted — Glen- 
garry, Lochiel, Keppoch, Appin and Glencoe and added 
significantly “I hope the soldiers will not trouble the Govern- 
ment with prisoners”. Two days later, the Secretary was 
disappointed to learn that all concerned had submitted except 
Glengarry and he expressed his regret to the Commander 
that “Keppoch and MacKean of Glencoe are safe”, In a later 
letter, he said that Argyle had told him that Glencoe had 
not taken the oath. Feeling that proceedings against Glen- 
garry might be hazardous, the Secretary decided to massacre 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe and living beside the Whig 
Headquarters and King William’s residence, they were well 
aware of the Massacre of Glencoe. The main purpose of the 
Massacre was to strike terror into the Highland Clans, The 
fell deed was well planned: the MacDonalds of Glencoe 
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were only a very small clan: they were surrounded by high 
mountains and once the passes were blocked especially in 
very severe weather, it was possible to exterminate them. 
The operation was to be carried out swiftly and secretly not 
only for complete success but also to conceal who were the 
true authors of the massacre. If that leaked out, it could 
always be claimed that it was simply a clan feud between 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe and the Campbells! Thus nobody 
would suspect that the deed was really the work of civilised 
gentlemen! A party of the Campbell Militia under Govern- 
ment military orders were despatched to Glencoe, They were 
aware that the MacDonalds had taken the oath although 
late: they said they were friendly on their way to deal with 
Glengarry. Hence they were hospitably entertained in the 
Glen for ten days. At this time the Whig garrison in Fort 
William and in Cillechumein, to use its Christian name at 
the time, were warned to proceed to Glencoe to assist in the 
Massacre and to take particular care that the passes were 
blocked and to murder any MacDonald who tried to escape. 
The troops left their headquarters with that fell object in 
mind but found it impossible to reach Glencoe owing to a 
dreadful snowstorm. At the very last moment the soldiers in 
the Glen were given their orders and at 5 o’clock in the 
morning during a blinding snowstorm, the most cowardly 
event in British history was carried out — the massacre of 
men, women and children in their beds, Thirty-eight of the 
clan were foully murdered and the majority escaped. There 
were two reasons for this —- Hamilton from Fort William 
and Major Duncanson from Cillechumein had failed to reach 
Glencoe at the appointed time and had even failed to block 
the passes. There can be no doubt, however, that the Gaelic 
speaking troops in the Argyle Militia were in a good position 
to warn the MacDonalds to escape. Thus the aim of the 
Massacre had not been fulfilled. Far from intimidating the 
Highland Clans, it made them more determined than ever 
to support the Stuarts, to distrust the Whig Government and 
always to be prepared for a cowardly attack. Their suspicions 
of the Whig Party had now been proved beyond a shadow 
of a doubt by the Massacre of Glencoe, All the houses in 
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Glencoe were set on fire so that the Glen became a howling 
wilderness under its blanket of snow. Nine hundred heads of 
cattle; two hundred horses and numberless goats and sheep 
were rounded up in the approved style to be distributed 
among the officers, who had proved themselves not only to 
be ungentlemanly but thoroughly uncivilised. It has always 
been the Whig contention that the Highlanders were starving 
as compared to the bountiful wealth of Lowland Scotland 
and above all England. The number of animals raped from 
Glencoe offers a salutary correction to this boast! The 
Highlands, under the security provided by the later Stuarts, 
were fast developing their cattle trade and thus adding very 
materially to the larder of the Lowlands, Nor should it be 
forgotten that the saying “ane to saw, ane to gnaw, and ane 
to pay the Laird witha’” is not in the language of the Gael. 
As for England, a noble lord in Parliament called attention 
to the common sight of dead starving labourers in the villages 
of rural England. In religion, the MacDonalds were not 
“popish” as the Whig Government claimed: they were 
Protestant of the Episcopalian persuasion. When news of the 
Massacre of Glencoe leaked out there was an outcry: the 
people of Paris were shocked: Queen Mary was anxious for 
an Enquiry: the Whigs were so keen to avoid that that 
they allowed the officers and men, who were involved in the 
Massacre to proceed to the Netherlands to engage in a war 
to save Holland for William of Orange and hence it was 
inconvenient to recall them. The Jacobites, however, raised 
such an outcry that an investigation was called by the 
Scottish Parliament. The Whig officials who conducted the 
Enquiry were, however, far more interested in trying to 
find out who were Jacobites than calling those guilty of 
murder under trust to justice, Thus although the guilty were 
discovered, nobody was punished for the very good reason 
they were obeying the orders of the Parliamentary Oligarchy, 
its Secretary of State, the Whig Commander in Scotland and 
its lesser agents in control of the military garrisons in the 
Highlands. The order to massacre was indeed signed by 
William of Orange! Thus the attempt to maintain that it 
was simply a clan feud is a Whig cover-up for what was in 
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reality a sordid example of state treachery and murder under 
trust. Nobody was punished: the Secretary of State for 
Scotland resigned: King William granted him a pension for 
services rendered. The massacre failed of its objective: it 
did not destroy the whole clan in Glencoe: it did not 
intimidate the Jacobite Clans. They now had concrete proof 
that the Whig Government could not be trusted: they had 
also full proof that the same Government was fully capable 
of any dastardly action against any Jacobite clan not armed 
and prepared to defend itself. Only the restoration of the 
exiled Stuarts could control such a party and guarantee 
peace and security in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
All these events occurred some years before Margaret Mac- 
Leod was born in Berneray but they all formed part of and 
coloured her outlook from a very young age. 


While King William was out riding on Constitution Hill, 
his horse stumbled on a mole hill and the unfortunate 
monarch was so severely injured that he never recovered. 
His death was hailed as a deliverance by the Jacobites, who 
not only toasted the King over the water but “the little 
gentleman in velvet”. He was succeeded by Queen Anne. 
Though the Jacobites would have preferred her half brother, 
Prince James Stuart, a Roman Catholic, they accepted the 
situation for after all, Anne was a Stuart and no doubt it 
was hoped that she would name Prince James as her 
successor. The Queen was married to the dissolute George 
of Denmark and had a numerous family, They all pre- 
deceased her. All awaited the death of Queen Anne with 
hope and trepidation, and among these was Margaret Mac- 
Leod. One important measure passed in the Queen’s reign 
certainly annoyed her. This was the Act of Union of 1707, 
which incorporated the Scottish Parliament into that of 
England and thereby gave the latter full control of the policy 
of her northern neighbour. Like other Jacobites, she was in 
no doubt that this was a “pretended union” brought about by 
“a parcel of rogues in the nation”. Fletcher of Saltoun had 
no hesitation in describing the Act of Union as diminishing 
the honour, liberty and independency of the Scottish nation 
“for some hogsheads of sugar, indigo and stinking tobacco”. 
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To rid the country of such a measure, she believed the 
Stuarts must be restored for they were not a party to 
signing it. 

At last, Queen Anne died! With characteristic promptitude, 
the Whig Party chose George Elector of Hanover, her 
distant cousin to be her successor, He was Protestant but 
unfortunately could not speak the English language. He had 
little or no knowledge of the British constitution. Though ill 
fitted to be king, he was a shrewd man. He understood that 
he owed his good fortune to the Whig Party and that being 
so he was satisfied to leave the administration of the country 
entirely in their hands. Nothing could have pleased the 
Whig Party more. They had always striven to get control of 
the ultimate power in the state, They now possessed control 
of the state finances and patronage and since their estimate 
of human nature was very low, they had no doubt that the 
future for Whiggism was bright, indeed very bright. The 
shadow of King George III, a decent monarch, as yet did 
not appear on the horizon for it was he that would teach 
them to be subjects! Thus Sir Robert Walpole the astute 
Whig leader now found himself Britain’s first Prime Minister. 

The election of George of Hanover as King of Great 
Britain infuriated the Jacobites. They claimed that Prince 
James Stuart in France was the rightful King for he 
possessed an indefeasible claim by strict hereditary right. 
Furthermore the new monarch with his obvious disabilities 
was not fit to discharge the duties of the Monarchy. Of 
necessity, he was bound to be a mere cipher — a puppet in 
hands of the Whig Party. There was therefore no hope so 
far as he was concerned that he would protect the Highland 
Clans. Meanwhile “Bobbing John”, a disappointed Scottish 
politician, held a great hunt in Braemar which was attended 
by many Highland Chieftains. He, in order to demonstrate 
his own power to influence the Clans, advised them to send 
an Address of Loyalty to the new king since it was obvious 
that Prince James Stuart in France was not making any 
move to claim his inheritance. This was done, but the 
Address was ignored in London and the Clans did not even 
receive the courtesy of an acknowledgment. It was now 
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clear that they had no reason to expect anything but the 
worst from the Whig Government. Under the Earl of Mar, 
the Jacobite Clans rose in 1715 but could only fight a drawn 
battle at Sheriffmuir. Thus the finest opportunity to restore 
the exiled Stuarts to the throne was now lost due to 
incompetent leadership. Iain MacLeod the Tutor of the 
Clan and a son of Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray sent a 
contingent to assist the Jacobites. The Tutor was Margaret 
MacLeod’s uncle. 

The contingent was led by Donald, the youngest son of 
the Tutor, who was a first cousin of Margaret’s. In 1719, 
Marshal Keith and the Marquis of Tullibardine landed in 
Stornoway: they were on their way to the mainland to raise 
the Stuart standard once again. Their forces were scattered 
at Glenshiel and the Rising fizzled out. Once again, Iain 
MacLeod the Tutor, sent a contingent to aid the Stuart 
cause. This time, they were led by his son, Roderick the 
“balee” or factor of Harris. Roderick conveyed the defeated 
generals to Claigin in Skye, where his father the Tutor 
resided. Thereafter, he took them to the isle of Berneray then 
occupied by Margaret’s father, Here they must have seen and 
were served by Margaret MacLeod. Thereafter, Roderick 
the “balee” took them to Ensay where he himself resided at 
the time. Here, they managed to secure a boat which trans- 
ported them to Roscoff in Brittany. On their departure 
Roderick handed them a sum of £78, Prince James Stuart 
wrote an appreciative letter to the Tutor in which he praised 
the loyalty and sufferings of the Clan MacLeod in the 
Stuart cause. 


The following year, Margaret married Ranald the 17th 
Chief of Clanranald and went to reside at Nunton or Baile 
na Cailleach in Benbecula, The old stronghold of Clan- 
ranald was at Ormiclate whose gaunt ruins can be seen to 
the present day. It was apparently burned down by com- 
bustion occasioned by too much deer fat during a great 
banquet in 1715. There was a Protestant missionary in the 
Clanranald territory at this time. He was a Mr Neil Macleod 
a son of John of the St Kilda Clann Alasdair Ruaidh, who 
lived in the island of Pabbay a few miles from Berneray. 
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Margaret probably knew him very well and in later years Dr 
Johnson described Neil as one of the clearest thinkers he 
had met in the Isles. The General Assembly, despite the 
protests of Margaret and the people of South Uist, replaced 
him probably because they believed he could not be trusted 
to be a sufficiently good spy. In his place, they appointed 
Rev. John Macaulay a Whig, and grandfather of Lord 
Macaulay the great Whig historian. Dr Johnson had no great 
opinion of this minister whom he met at Inverary: he found 
him not only rude but deficient in knowledge of human 
nature. From this event, it is clear that the Presbyterian 
Establishment were ready to act as the eyes and ears of the 
Whig Government in areas believed to be strongly Roman 
Catholic. 


Meanwhile the Whig Oligarchy set about to strengthen 
its position in the Highlands for fear of a further future 
rising. It would be naive to believe that they had any 
altruistic intention, Their main aim was to eliminate any 
danger to their own security and supreme power. The clans 
were bribed to give up their arms: forts and citadels were 
enlarged and strengthened and joined together by Marshal 
Wade’s roads and bridges. This would render the movement 
of reinforcements easy and provide quick access into the 
Highlands on the first sign of trouble. Of course the Clans 
were in no doubt about the Whig Government’s real 
intentions. As memories of the Massacre of Glencoe were 
still vivid enough in the area, these operations were regarded 
as a military occupation over a conquered people by a 
hostile Government. To trust the Whig Government was to 
court disaster and indeed a possible massacre, 

Meanwhile the Jacobites were not idle. In Edinburgh, 
plans were afoot to enable a further rising to take place in 
the Highlands in order to restore a strong Stuart Monarchy, 
to sweep away the corrupt Whig regime to preserve the Clan 
system or way of life in the Highlands and to restore to 
Scotland its own parliament. Active agents in this Jacobite 
movement were Alexander MacLeod, alias “Moubranch”, a 
son of Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray and an advocate, 
who was Lady Clanranald’s uncle: John MacLeod of Muir- 
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avonside, also an advocate, alias “Mr Graham” who was the 
son oí John MacLeod the Tutor and was therefore the first 
cousin of Lady Clanranald. These Jacobites held their 
meetings in Grange House in Edinburgh. Lord Grange 
himself was a Lord of Session and brother of “Bobbing 
John”, the Earl of Mar. It was his misfortune to marry 
Rachel, daughter of John Chiesley of Dalry, who scandalised 
the people of Edinburgh by waylaying Lord President Lock- 
hart after a church service on a Sunday and shooting him 
down in cold blood in a close. For this, he was hanged with 
the offending pistol around his neck. His daughter Rachel 
however contracted a favourable marriage with no less than 
a Lord of Session. She possessed an ill temper, a shrewish 
tongue and was really a Whig spy, In time, she loathed her 
husband so much that she followed him everywhere in 
Edinburgh and in the most reckless manner abused him and 
his family in order to make his life a misery and to ruin his 
career. Finally they agreed to separate but despite her 
promises, this did not end her tirades. Lady Grange however 
had come into possession of some very dangerous informa- 
tion, It was probably natural for her to wonder why these 
Jacobite meetings so frequently took place in her home and 
why Lord Grange was so interested in these people. There 
is a story which is probably correct that on one occasion 
she hid behind a sofa in the room where the Jacobite 
deliberations were in progress about a projected rising in the 
Highlands on behalf of the exiled Stuarts. Here she over- 
heard all the plans but unfortunately for her she let go a 
most unearthly sneeze, Immediately, there was a considerable 
hubbub and a mighty confusion, It was decided that some- 
thing must be done to prevent Lady Grange leaking out this 
information to the Whig Government otherwise all hope of a 
successful rising and a Stuart restoration was gone. In the 
most reckless manner, Lady Grange threatened to go to 
London to inform Sir Robert Walpole, It was now decided 
that the only merciful method to silence Lady Grange was 
to convey her secretly all the way from Edinburgh to the 
lonely island of St Kilda. This dangerous mission was 
undertaken and successfully accomplished by Roderick Mac- 
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Leod, a writer of the Signet, who was the brother of 
Margaret, Lady Clanranald. 

It has to be remembered that the exiled Stuarts had 
promises of support not only in the Highlands and Islands 
but also in the rest of Scotland and indeed England. It was 
also hoped that there would be support from France in men 
and money. The loyal clans in the Highlands were ready as 
usual to risk their lives, without pay, in a cause which they 
believed was right. Like a bolt from the blue in September 
1745, Prince Charles Edward Stuart in the Doutelle landed 
on the rocky island of Eriskay. He had seven companions 
and he was aiming at recovering the throne of Britain for 
his father Prince James Stuart. Clanranald and Boisdale, 
who had been in touch with MacLeod and Sir Alexander 
MacDonald in Skye, refused to give him support unless the 
Prince brought over with him a body of regular troops. 
Undeterred, the Prince made for the Mainland and landed 
in Moidart. Here he was met by Young Clanranald, who 
also hesitated to lend support at first but he and Donald 
Cameron of Lochiel were won over by the Prince without 
much difficulty. With a small army behind him, the Prince 
raised the Stuart standard at the head of Loch Shiel. Here a 
Proclamation was issued by the aged Marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, on behalf of Prince James Stuart, whom the 
Jacobites regarded as the indefeasible King. Prince James 
declared that “he valued none of his titles so much as that of 
common Father of his people”. This was a statement which 
the Clans certainly understood. He promised to secure and 
protect the Protestant religion, to get rid of vexatious 
taxation such as the Malt tax, to get rid also of the 
“pretended Union” of the Parliaments and thereby restore 
the honour, liberty and independency of “our ancient kingdom 
of Scotland” now “reduced to a province”. He promised also 
to get rid of the forts and citadels in the Highlands built 
and garrisoned where no foreign invasion was in prospect. 
He promised also to be guided in matters of state and 
welfare by Parliament and he was prepared to forgive all 
past treasons. 

Alexander MacDonald, the fiery bard of Clanranald 
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hailed the landing of the Prince in a spontaneous blast of 
Gaelic poetry which in translation reads as follows: 

Hi, ri, ri, he is coming, 

The son of the King 

The King exiled from us. 

The Pipers, not to be outdone, added also their welcoming 

and magnificent note in the pibroch “My King has landed 
in Moidart”. 


Nevertheless the Rising was undoubtedly a desperate 
endeavour without the promised help from abroad. Desperate 
courses need desperate leaders and in this sphere, the Prince 
was certainly not lacking. No less than James Graham, the 
great Marquis of Montrose and a renowned leader of the 
Highland Clans would have found much to admire in the 
young Prince. In one of his poems occurs this quatrain: 


He either fears his fate too much 

Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put them to the touch 
To win or lose it all. 

This quatrain is equally true of the Prince’s followers. 
Whatever may be thought of their wisdom, their loyalty to 
what they believed was right is unmatched. 

Making full use of General Wade’s roads, the march was 
on as the Jacobite Army swept south. At Prestonpans they 
won a brilliant victory over the British Army under Sir John 
Cope and entered Edinburgh. 


Leaving Scotland, they marched south through England 
but received little accession of strength, despite many 
promises, Finally they reached Derby: the Prince was 
anxious to proceed to London. His general, Lord George 
Murray, who was disappointed at the amount of support 
received in England, advised caution in particular as three 
armies each superior to their own in men, arms and money 
were closing in on them, He managed to persuade the Chiefs 
that it was wise to retire to the Highlands, where their main 
support lay. The Prince was bitterly disappointed and had 
to comply. At Clifton the little Jacobite army inflicted a 
smart defeat on the advance guard of the Duke of Cumber- 
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land: at Falkirk they inflicted a further defeat on the 
Government troops led by the braggart General Hawley. 
In all these victories the Prince behaved to the vanguished 
with magnanimity and humanity that does him great credit. 
He had no intention of sullying his cause with cold blooded 
murder. At Culloden Moor, near Inverness, Prince Charles 
was defeated, The victors showed none of the magnanimity 
and humanity of the Jacobites in their hour of victory. They 
murdered and even burnt the wounded on the field of battle. 
This disaster sounded the death knell of the Stuart cause 
as well as the end of the old Clan system or the distinctive 
way of life in the Scottish Highlands and Islands for the 
aims of both were identical. 

Prince Charles managed to escape the carnage and to 
reach the west coast, In a fearful storm he was conveyed 
across the Minch by a Skyeman, Donald MacLeod, the 
“faithful Palinurus”. They landed in Benbecula in Clanranald 
territory. Here they entered an uninhabited hut, where they 
dried themselves for they were soaked to the skin. An old 
sail on the ground served as a bed for the Prince and 
already he showed his fortitude for he declared he was 
delighted with it. 


They killed a cow and parts of it were boiled in a pot 
which Donald MacLeod always carried in his boat. This 
provided very necessary food for they were almost starving. 
Word was sent to Clanranald. It so happened at the time 
that he was entertaining no less than Rev. John Macaulay. 
Sensing that some strangers had landed on the coast, the 
minister acted quickly and sent one of his servants to 
discover who they were. He brought back intelligence that it 
was none other than Prince Charles and he learned further 
that the Prince intended to proceed to Stornoway in the 
island of Lewis and to escape by way of the Orkney islands 
to the Continent. Rev. John Macaulay now despatched an 
urgent message to Rev. Aulay Macaulay, his own father and 
minister of Harris and also Rev. Colin MacKenzie of Lochs 
in Lewis warning them of the Prince’s intention, Clanranald 
also sent his messenger to discover who the strangers were 
and on learning it was the Prince hastened to meet him. 
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After some discussion it was agreed that the Prince should 
proceed to Lewis, obtain a boat to convey him and his 
friends to the Orkney Islands and thereafter escape to the 
Continent. The plan was immediately acted upon. The party 
landed on the island of Scalpay, occupied by Donald Camp- 
bell, MacLeod’s forester, in Harris. He was married to a 
daughter of Ranald MacDonald of Baleshare in North Uist, 
who was a cousin once removed of Lady Clanranald. There 
is a tradition that Rev, Aulay Macaulay actually landed in 
Scalpay in order to capture the Prince but Donald Campbell 
warned him off the island. For four days and nights, the 
Prince and his companions were hospitably entertained in 
Scalpay. Meanwhile Donald MacLeod in his boat was 
despatched to make arrangements for “shipwrecked sailors” 
to secure a boat for the Orkneys. Here Rev. Colin Mac- 
Kenzie had created considerable panic among the local 
inhabitants warning them that the Prince intended to come 
to Lewis and that was certain to bring his Hanoverian 
enemies with dire consequences for the people of Lewis if 
they helped the Prince. Meanwhile, in a boat provided by 
Donald Campbell of Scalpay the Prince sailed up Loch 
Seaforth in pouring rain en route for Stornoway, The guide 
lost his way but they were lucky to reach the house of Lady 
Kildun where again they were hospitably entertained. Mean- 
while the efforts of Rev. Colin of Lochs were so far 
successful that Donald MacLeod found it impossible to 
secure a boat in Stornoway. There was nothing for it now 
but to return to Benbecula. On the way they called at 
Scalpay only to discover that Donald Campbell had gone 
into hiding among his relatives and friends in Park, Lewis. 
Proceeding south along the rugged east coast of Harris they 
had a narrow escape from a man 0’ war at Finsbay and only 
escaped by drawing ever closer to the land, Proceeding 
behind the festoon of islands straddled across the Sound of 
Harris which belonged to Pabbay and Berneray and skirting 
the coast of North Uist they at length landed in the vicinity of 
Rossinish in Benbecula. A messenger was sent to Clanranald 
and according to Captain Alexander MacDonald (Alasdair 
mac Maighstir Alasdair the Gaelic bard), he arrived with his 
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Lady and Neil Maceachainn. The Lady gave the Prince a 
very welcomed gift of half a dozen shirts, shoes and stockings 
with a supply of wine and brandy and other articles to make 
life more comfortable. This must have been the first 
occasion in which Lady Clanranald met the Prince. He made 
much of her and thanked her for her generosity. He said 
“he would never forget how kind she had been”. 


After some deliberation, it was decided that the Prince for 
safety should not come to Nunton and he was directed to a 
forester’s house in Glen Corodale, ideally situated between 
two of the highest hills in South Uist and commanding a 
full view of the sea. Neil’s brother Ranald was despatched 
to make the hut as comfortable as possible. With a strong 
party of islanders, the Prince set off from Rossinish and 
walking during the night arrived at the hut at 6 o’clock in 
the evening. Neil was sent to reconnoitre the place, while 
the Prince hid under a rock. Soon Neil returned with the 
welcomed news that the place was perfectly safe. The Prince 
was in great form: he loved the place and compared it to 
a palace, He sat on a seat of green turf and slept on a 
comfortable bed of heather and green rushes. He ate bread, 
green cheese and drank goat’s milk, of which he was very 
fond. For twenty-two days he enjoyed the safety and 
tranquillity of this Hebridean “Patmos”. The weather being 
remarkably good, the Prince indulged his love of fishing 
and particularly hunting in which he was really a first class 
shot. The glen teemed with deer and game such as partridge 
and grouse. Every day the Prince returned from the moor 
with dozens of grouse, a most acceptable addition to the 
larder. Here he revealed those features of his personality 
that attracted ordinary Highlanders so much to him. He 
was devoid of snobbery. He was cheerful with a fine sense of 
humour. He often danced reels before them to a Highland 
tune and would keep up the exercise for a whole hour for 
he was remarkably strong in constitution. Only rarely did he 
appear somewhat dejected. Then he would be quiet and 
thoughtful as he pondered his misfortune and the dangerous 
position he was in, These fleeting moments did not last long 
and soon he was cheerful again in the company of his 
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faithful Highlanders. Old Clanranald, Captain Alexander 
MacDonald the Gaelic Bard, Alexander MacDonald of 
Boisdale, Hugh MacDonald of Baleshare and several other 
Uist islanders were always ready to provide him with human 
company. His first act when visitors entered the hut was to 
call for a dram, the first article of Highland entertainment. 
This drink was followed by a meal. He was never short of 
provisions of food and clothing. Lady Clanranald who took 
upon herself the burden of keeping track of his movements 
and supplying his every need could be trusted to attend to 
these circumstances. Hugh MacDonald of Baleshare 
described the Prince’s dress at this time. He possessed a 
tartan short coat and vest of the same got from Lady Clan- 
ranald. His night cape was of linen all patched with soot 
drops, his shirt, hands and face patched with the same. He 
also possessed a short kilt, tartan hose and Highland brogues. 
His upper coat was of English cloth. According to Neil 
MacEachainn there was plenty of bread and other necessities 
in the hut, about half a stone of butter laid out on a 
timber “pleat” and nearly a leg of beef, After the meal, the 
company settled down to hard drinking. 

Baleshare, Boisdale and the Prince continued drinking for 
three days and nights. According to Baleshare, the Prince 
“had the better of us and even of Boistill himself, notwith- 
standing he being as able a ‘boulman’ I dare say as any in 
Scotland”. The atmosphere was so jolly and friendly that 
Baleshare plucked up courage to ask the Prince if he was 
aware that the main objection to him in Britain was “popery 
and arbitrary government”. The Prince replied that this was 
simply “the bad construction by his enemies”, He followed 
this with a question of his own, “Do you know Mr Mac- 
Donald which religion are all the princes of Europe?” Hugh 
replied that he was of the opinion that they followed the 
established religion of the country that they lived in.” The 
Prince said “They have little or no religion at all”. 

Meanwhile, the net was closing fast around Glen Corodale. 
General John Campbell of Mamore, with a sizeable body of 
troops, had been to St Kilda. The people ran away to the 
hills. When they were apprehended, they said they had never 
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heard of Prince Charles. They were aware, however, that 
the Chief of the MacLeods had fought against some amazon 
and had won, That was all they knew! The general now 
made for the island of Pabbay and discovered that the Prince 
was not there. He now landed on the island of Berneray 
where he found he had been preceded by “Black John” 
Ferguson of the “Furnace” frigate. The latter had trained his 
guns on Berneray House and then landed. He took a hearty 
meal, killed eighteen of Berneray’s cows and then allowed 
his men to indulge in looting. He bullied Lady Berneray to 
such an extent that he nearly drove her insane. When 
General Campbell, who was a gentleman, landed, he 
expostulated with “Black John” about his ruffian conduct. He 
received the answer that “Black John” was prepared to harass 
the rebels in every way possible. The General now infuriated 
by this impertinence to a senior officer ordered Ferguson to 
his frigate and threatened that if he did not mend his ways 
he would nail his ear to the mast of his man o’ war. They, 
after a fruitless search in Berneray, crossed over to North 
Uist: they crossed the fords and now had arrived in South 
Uist. The Barra company under Caroline Scott, a most 
unsavoury character, were speeding northwards. A Macleod 
Independent Company had landed in Benbecula and was 
guarding the ford that lies between it and South Uist. 


On June 5th, it was sadly decided to leave the hut in 
Glen Corodale and to return once again to the little island 
of Ouia in Donald Campbell’s boat, Here they remained in a 
large cave in the side of a cliff but even here they were not 
safe for the MacLeod Militia had landed within a couple of 
miles of them. So the Prince accompanied by Felix O’Neill 
and Neil MacEachainn, leaving the rest of the party at Ouia, 
walked three miles to Rossinish. According to Angus of 
Milton, brother of Flora MacDonald “Lady Clanranald said 
she was going to Ouia to see a grazing park she had there 
and desired Angus to accompany her thither, but when they 
were in Ouia she proceeded on to Rossinish and went to a 
sheiling, the property of Lady Clanranald, where the 
declarant saw the Young Pretender”. They stayed there part 
of the night and then he and Lady Clanranald returned 
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home. Lady Clanranald did not come empty handed for 
despite her long walk of five miles, she and Angus carried 
with them foodstuffs and other comforts for the Prince. The 
Prince stayed here three days but finding it far from safe 
they decided to make for Corodale again. A storm forced 
them to put in at Usinish Point some two-and-a-half miles 
away from Corodale. They had to spend the whole night in 
the cleft of a rock at the Acarsaid Fhalaich (the hidden 
anchorage). With the pursuit a little above two miles away, 
they bypassed Corodale and sailed to Kylis Stuley (Caolas 
Staoilaidh) and from there to Loch Boisdale. Here they 
landed at the small island of Calvey, which had the remains 
of a small fort. They prepared a hasty meal but their stay 
was interrupted when two warships appeared to be steering 
into the Loch. This caused so much consternation that the 
party decided to split up: the Prince and Neil crossed over 
to the mainland of South Uist. The warships, however, 
finding nothing suspicious in the loch altered course and 
sailed away. This allowed the party to reunite at dusk. 
Again they partook of a meal and efforts were made to 
contact MacDonald of Boisdale. To their great disappoint- 
ment, they learned that he was arrested two days after he 
left them at Corodale. They now hovered between the hills 
and the loch for some days and used the sail of the boat as 
their only cover by night. Fortunately, however, Lady Mac- 
Donald of Boisdale had some track of their movements and 
managed to visit them with four very acceptable bottles of 
brandy and other necessities, She was also in a position to 
provide information on the Redcoats, particularly of the 
ruffian Captain Caroline Scott, 


The situation of the Prince was now truly desperate! At 
this critical juncture a trusted emissary came from Hugh 
MacDonald the step father of Flora MacDonald. Although 
in charge of the Independent Militia, guarding the ford 
between South Uist and Benbecula, Hugh MacDonald was 
a friend of the Prince and played a most important part at 
this juncture. He was in Clanranald territory and was indeed 
the cousin of Lady Clanranald. He must have known where 
the Prince was and understood his predicament. Although 
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he could easily have captured him, he decided to help and 
save him, Briefly Hugh MacDonald s plan was this. He was 
to send his step daughter, Flora, who happened to be in 
South Uist at the time, back to her mother in Skye. She was 
to be accompanied by the Prince disguised as an Irish maid, 
Betty Burke, and Neil MacEachainn was to accompany them 
to prevent any unpleasantness from the Hanovarian troops. 
This plan enabled the Prince to escape from the fowler’s 
snare. 


The Prince was delighted with this ingenious plan and 
wanted it to be put in action right away. However, much 
preparation had still to be done. The Prince, accompanied 
by Neil and Felix O’Neill, bade farewell to their companions 
and set off to get in touch with Flora MacDonald, It was a 
night of full moon as the small party moved across the 
moors carrying a bundle of clothing, a sword and a gun. By 
midnight they found themselves in the vicinity of a sheiling 
at Alisary on the slope of Sheaval. This sheiling belonged to 
Angus, Flora’s brother. Flora was her brother’s housekeeper 
and was the sole tenant of the sheiling that night. It was 
very late and Flora was actually asleep when Neil knocked 
at the door and awakened her. As soon as she had dressed 
she discovered Felix O’Neil at the door and he greeted her 
warmly, He explained to her the plan to rescue the Prince 
and the part she was destined to play in it. She appeared 
hesitant for she was afraid to implicate her chief, Sir 
Alexander MacDonald of Sleat. She was, however, told 
there was little fear of this for her Chief at the moment was 
in Fort Augustus waiting on the Duke of Cumberland. 
O’Neil asked Flora if she would like to see the Prince, who 
had delayed a little distance from the hut. She agreed and 
O’Neil now gave a whistle and the Prince entered the 
sheiling: this was the first occasion Flora MacDonald had 
met the Prince on Friday the 20th June 1746, His appearance 
roused her compassion, He entreated with her to undertake 
the mission to save him: he stressed that the plan had been 
devised by no less than her own stepfather. He pointed out 
that the plan could easily be carried out for her stepfather 
would certainly provide the necessary pass to allay any 
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suspicion about her party and its movement. Finally Flora 
agreed to undertake the dangerous mission which was to 
ensure her immortality as the great Highland heroine. 

The Prince and his companions now left the sheiling and 
proceeded to a hill about three miles from Corodale and on 
the way they had again to spend the night under the sail. 
Flora left for Milton to have a talk with her brother Angus. 
She then walked to the ford between South Uist and 
Benbecula, on her way to concert measures with Margaret, 
Lady Clanranald, in order to get everything in order for the 
Prince’s escape, At the ford, Flora was stopped by the Skye 
Militia and she had to wait in the guard room for the night. 
She inquired about her stepfather who was in charge: she 
was told he was away but would certainly return the 
following morning. As expected, he did arrive at the 
appointed time and was delighted to see Flora and also Neil 
who had been arrested by the Militia that night. Captain 
Hugh told Neil to return at once to the Prince to inform him 
that everything was proceeding according to plan. Then he 
gave Flora the following passport: 


My Dear Marion, 


I have sent your daughter from this country lest she 
should in any way be frightened with the troops lying 
here, She has got one Betty Burke, an Irish girl, who as 
she tells me is a good spinner. If her spinning please 
you, you may keep her till she spins all your lint or if 
you have any wool to spin, you may employ her. 

I am your dutiful husband 


Hugh MacDonald 
June 22nd 1746. 


Armed with this passport, which would enable Flora and 
her companions to pass through all the check points to the 
Isle of Skye without arousing any undue suspicion, Flora 
set off to Nunton to see Lady Clanranald. This “noble 
hearted” Lady consistently loyal to the royal House of Stuart 
at once agreed to do all in her power to rescue the Prince. 

Meanwhile the Prince and his companions were on their 
way to Rossinish the point selected for the historic 
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departure for Skye. They found it impossible to cross the 
ford until they reached Loch Skipport where they were 
fortunate to find a fisherman who was willing to ferry them 
across to the island of Ouia in his small yawl. Here they 
hoped to meet Ranald, Neil's brother, but alas! he was 
not there. Fearing for their safety they made for the nearest 
promontory in Benbecula, Here Neil was fortunate to dis- 
cover a narrow shallow ford which enabled them to cross 
safely. They discovered two sheilings and in one of them 
they managed to receive some food for they had not caten 
for the last forty-eight hours, Then they set off for Rossinish 
a distance of some three miles where they hoped to meet 
Flora and Lady Clanranald with all the apparel for the 
disguise, The rain poured down incessantly and they laid 
down in a clump of heather until night time. As soon as it 
was dark they were on their way again, still in pouring rain, 
blinding them as they floundered in the mud. They at length 
arrived near a hut: Neil went forward to reconnoitre: he 
returned with the depressing news that the Militia was only 
a quarter of a mile away. A guide, however, came to lead 
them to the hut of one of Clanranald’s “boomen” or cattlemen 
which was close by. They arrived there about midnight, wet, 
weary and covered with mud, They now sent O’Neill to 
Nunton to expedite matters as soon as they learned that 
Flora and Lady Clanranald had not yet arrived. At dawn 
the “booman’s” wife warned them that men from the Militia 
came every day for milk and that they must vacate the hut. 
The Prince and Neil had now to hide under a rock by the 
shore in pouring rain. Here a dairymaid came to them with 
some food and also information on the movements of the 
Militia. Here the Prince was also to suffer the tortures of 
the damned not only from the incessant rain but far worse 
the midge. He was most relieved when the dairymaid at long 
last came with the welcomed news that the Militia had left 
the vicinity and that they could now return to the shelter of 
the hut. Here they took off their clothes before a roaring 
fire and sat in their shirts. The extraordinary fortitude of 
this Prince of the blood royal now showed itself very 
clearly. Despite his recent hardships, he was now in merry 
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mood and as hearty as if he was in Whitehall! Indeed the 
Prince was always at his best in the company of ordinary 
Highlanders. He then slept on a door covered by his wet 
plaid for several hours. The guide who had accompanied 
O'Neill to Nunton now returned with a roasted fowl and a 
couple of bottles of wine from Lady Clanranald as well as 
an accompanying note from O'Neill. Neil now made a 
feather bed for the Prince on which he slept most peacefully. 
Meanwhile in Nunton, great preparations were in opera- 

tion to rescue the Prince. Margaret, Lady Clanranald pro- 
vided all the material to equip Betty Burke. This was a 
coarse apron, a light coloured quilted petticoat, a mantle of 
dun camlet made after the Irish fashion, with a cap to cover 
the whole head and face with a suitable head dress, shoes 
and stockings. In addition, Lady Clanranald had to provide 
a suitable boat and crew for Donald Campbell’s boat had 
been sunk in Loch Boisdale. A small shallop of a boat 
about eighteen feet in length with oars and sail was ordered 
to be ready whenever required, Soon a trusty crew was in 
readiness of whom different accounts are provided by Flora 
MacDonald, Captain Alexander MacDonald and Neil Mac- 
Eachainn. The most likely to be correct is Neil who was 
on the boat “over the sea to Skye” and who was also a 
native of South Uist. According to him the crew were as 
follows: 

John and Rory MacDonald 

John MacMhuraich 

Duncan Campbell 

Rory MacDonell, cousin of Glenaladale. 


Both Flora MacDonald and Captain Alexander Mac- 
Donald (Alasdair mac Maighstir Alasdair) provide an 
Alexander MacDonald as an additional member of the crew. 

When all was in readiness on Friday 27th June 1746, the 
party set off from Nunton to Rossinish, led by Neil Mac- 
Eachainn who had been sent by the impatient Prince to 
expedite matters. It consisted of Lady Clanranald, her 
seven-year-old daughter, Peggy, Flora MacDonald and her 
brother Angus. Carrying provisions from Lady Clanranald 
as well as the clothes for the disguise, the party embarked 
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on the boat and sailing past the little island of Ouia (Fuiya) 
arrived at Rossinish, Here they found the Prince roasting 
the liver and kidney of a sheep on a spit. His destitute 
condition reduced them to tears. He made light, however, 
of his trials and tribulations and remarked that if kings 
suffered as much as he did they would all be the better for 
the experience, 


As soon as the party disembarked the Prince handed 
Lady Clanranald ashore while O'Neill looked after Flora. 
According to Alexander MacDonald the Gaelic bard, Lady 
Clanranald begged the Prince to try on his disguise to see 
if it was perfectly suitable for Betty Burke and after “passing 
some jocose drollery concerning the suit of clothes and the 
Lady shedding some tears for the occasion, the said Lady 
dresses up His Royal Highness in his new habit”. Flora 
MacDonald, in her account, does not mention this and 
states that the Prince was dressed immediately before they 
left on the boat for Skye. The two statements, however, 
need not be exclusive, After Lady Clanranald supplied the 
garments and no doubt played the leading part in preparing 
them, it was therefore natural enough for her to see if they 
were roughly fit for size and width, If adjustments needed to 
be made, they would require some time to carry them out, 
no doubt on the spot. The garments, however, appeared to 
be suitable enough. The Prince would probably put them on 
finally on the eve of departure about 8pm the following 
day. Lady Clanranald also provided food for their meal as 
well as a bottle of milk and a half bottle of wine for the 
Prince and Flora on their voyage to Skye. That was all the 
wine left to this “noble hearted Lady” after General Camp- 
bell and “Black John” Ferguson no doubt treated themselves 
liberally with the hospitality of her home, After handing 
over the garments and provisions the party sat down to a 
meal Flora on the Prince’s right and Lady Clanranald on 
his left. The meal was a merry one and there can be no 
doubt that the Prince’s appearance as Betty Burke was the 
occasion for it, The meal was only half way through when, 
like a bolt from the blue, one of Clanranald’s herds burst 
in with the most unwelcomed news that the two ruffians 
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Captain Caroline Scott and “Black John” Ferguson had 
arrived in Benbecula within three miles of them, This 
intelligence caused the utmost confusion: the supper party 
broke up: everyone grabbed what was near at hand and in 
the utmost haste made for the boat. They crossed Loch 
Uisgebhaigh and landed at a sheiling called Clachinnish, 
where they finished their interrupted supper. Another herd 
now arrived with further unwelcomed news that General 
Campbell of Mamore had arrived at Nunton and that “Black 
John” had indeed slept the night in the Lady’s bed. Lady 
Clanranald was warned to return home before 12 o’clock or 
otherwise her home would suffer for all. She now had to take 
her leave of the party and accompanied by her young 
daughter, Peggy, set off to Nunton to face a terrible ordeal 
from her unwelcomed visitors. On departure, the Prince 
warmly thanked her for her generosity and all the trouble 
she had borne on his behalf. 


From the foregoing account, it is clear that Lady Clan- 
ranald bore the brunt of the endeavour to preserve Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart while he was in the Hebrides. This 
is corroborated by no less than General Campbell, who was 
in charge of the operations to catch him. The following 
notice appeared on July 4th 1746 — “General Campbell on 
receiving this information from Captain MacNeil is going 
in the “Furnace” to Skye and has sent orders to Captain 
Campbell of Skipness to seize Lady Clanranald, who it 
seems has been very officious in assisting the Young 
Pretender, while in South Uist as also Miss MacDonald if 
she is returned thither, An officer is ordered to secure the 
first in her own home and to search and secure what papers 
may be found there.” General Campbell further reported 
to the Authorities that “Lady Clanranald had not only been 
over zealous herself in serving the Young Pretender himself 
while in the Long Island but has brought her husband and 
several others into the same scrape”, At the critical moment, 
when Flora MacDonald and the Prince were almost ready 
to sail from Rossinish “over the sea to Skye”, Lady Clan- 
ranald was closely under examination by General Campbell 
and “Black John” Ferguson at Nunton to discover her 
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movements the previous day and night. She replied that she 
was visiting a sick child. They were not prepared to believe 
her but despite their utmost endeavours, they failed to 
elicit any information of importance. Thus the Prince and 
Flora MacDonald managed to escape from the fast closing 
net in the Long Island. In July 1746. Lady Clanranald was 
arrested and sent to Tilbury in London. Here she was 
subjected to a most brutal investigation and being indelicate 
in health, in the end became distraught. Neil MacEachainn 
had to be sent to keep her company. At length, the Privy 
Council decided to release her on bail but she had to appear 
before the Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh on the 3lst 
March 1747. Bannatyne MacLeod, her nephew, remembered 
seeing his father Roderick MacLeod W.S. and Lady Clan- 
ranald’s brother, pulling on his boots for the long ride 
through the length of England to make representations on 
behalf of the Jacobites in prison there. 

On the 4th July 1747, Lady Clanranald was liberated and 
returned to South Uist. She died at Ormiclate on the 20th 
September 1780 and was buried at Nunton, She had proved 
herself a worthy granddaughter of a worthy grandfather. 
Where loyalty and humanity are deemed virtues, the name 
of Margaret Macleod, Lady Clanranald of the “Forty Five” 
will be remembered with honour. 
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As the scripture says, ‘of the making of many books there is 
no end, and much study is a weariness of the flesh’. If this 
is true of scholarship in general, it is also the case with the 
study of place-names. Onomastics, as we call it these days, 
is a complex subject, yet it has a peculiar attraction for the 
amateur, and always has had. So far as Argyll is concerned, 
this is very much the case. Established scholars, some of 
them expert, have attempted to explain Argyll names. 
Unfortunately their work is less well known than some of 
the amateur contributions which turned out to be of far less 
value. I am going to quote at some length the review 
by Dr Alexander MacBain of H. Cameron Gillies’s ‘The 
Place Names of Argyll’! which appeared in the ‘Highland 
News’ in 1906. In this review, MacBain mentions some of 
Gillies’s predecessors in the field, including the excellent 
series of articles on ‘the Place and Personal Names of 
Argyle’ written by Prof. Donald MacKinnon (1839-1914) in 
the ‘Scotsman’ of 1887-88.? 

These articles, while by no means comprehensive, never- 
theless laid down a basis for the study of Argyll names, 
showing, as MacBain says ‘sound, sane scholarship and 
literary expositive power’. Indeed, as MacBain points out, 
‘in place-names, sanity and scholarship must conjoin; running 
after the bizarre or fanciful is fatal’. This advice still holds 
good today, yet we still occasionally meet with slim volumes 
of place-name collections where sanity is alarmingly absent, 
and romantic nonsense and supposition is peddled as gospel 
truth. Earlier, MacNeil’s ‘Guide to Islay? contained some 
very accurate place-name derivations, and Reeves* and 
Skene’ produced some useful work on Iona and Tiree. 
Captain Thomas’s paper ‘On the Place Names of Islay’ in 
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the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
1881-2, is also valuable as a pioneer study." 

I now return to Gillies’s book, which received wide 
publicity when it appeared in 1906, and has never been 
replaced as a general guide to Argyll place-names. For that 
reason, it has gained a stature which it would otherwise 
have not acquired. MacBain observed, in his review, that 
although it has been ‘received with a universal chorus of 
praise by the press, from the London ‘Tribune’ to the ‘Oban 
Times’ (which should have known better), the reviews were 
commendably short, for they showed no marks of familiarity 
with Gaelic place-names’. He goes on: ‘A feature of the 
work is its perversity; long-established etymologies are thrust 
aside for something new or bizarre (as in the case of the 
county name), or the obvious derivation is overlooked, 
generally for a Norse one’. In general, MacBain thought that 
the book was worse than no book at all. It is best, perhaps, 
to leave Gillies on the shelf. No book on Scottish place- 
names, so far as I am aware, has committed so many 
‘howlers’, and although it had some currency in its time, it 
is now regarded pretty much as an eccentric curiosity. 

Donald MacKinnon’s series of articles in the ‘Scotsman’, 
however, deserved a better fate. The material in these covers 
the whole spectrum of Argyll place-names and personal- 
names, and it is regrettable that this collection of essays — 
for these are essentially essay articles — never reached a 
wider readership. Topics included ‘The Dalriadic Colony’, 
‘The Ecclesiastical Element’, ‘Historical Events’, “The Norse 
Element’ (to which MacKinnon devoted two articles) and 
‘The Land — Its Divisions and Burdens’. For its time, this 
was a Classic piece of scholarship. Not only was MacKinnon 
cautious in his use of derivations, but he applied his sound 
experience as a Gaelic scholar, combined with a common- 
sense approach to the philosophy of name studies, It would 
be good if a reprint of these articles could reach the general 
public, This would at least act as a counter to Gillies’s 
opus. | 

One publication which I have so far not mentioned is 
W. J. Watson’s ‘Celtic Place-Names of Scotland’.’ This, of 
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course, limits itself to names of purely Celtic origin, and is 
therefore not comprehensive in its treatment of Scottish 
names, It is, however, of such stature that it has yet to be 
fully superseded, Again, it is, for its time, a superb piece of 
scholarly writing, and nobody working on Scottish place- 
names can possibly afford to ignore it. 


Let us now look at Argyll place-names in some more 
detail. I do not propose to dwell for too long on the 
historical development of Argyll. This is dealt with quite 
adequately by many modern historians, and is to some 
extent outside the scope of this lecture. Suffice it to say 
that the majority of place-names on mainland Argyll are of 
Gaelic origin, dating from 500 AD to the present day, and 
reflect the Dalriadic settlement by Fergus, son of Erc, 
and his successors from the sixth century onwards. Inter- 
mingled with these are numbers of place-names which are 
of Norse origin, dating from the mid-ninth century to the 
beginning of the thirteenth, Most of these are coastal on 
the mainland, although the islands of Islay, Jura, Gigha, 
Mull, Coll and Tiree have a higher percentage of names of 
Norse origin. This is especially true of Tiree and Islay. It is 
important to realise that the Norse settlement of c.880-1263 
was limited to the islands — to the Outer Isles, Skye, and 
the Inner Hebrides. The western mainland, although it 
contains many hundreds of Norse names was not extensively 
settled by them. There are few mainland Norse names 
which indicate permanent settlement, i.e. those containing 
elements like ‘farm’ or ‘homestead’, This lack of habitative 
names — names descriptive of habitation, in other words — 
suggests that the Norse influence was temporary, perhaps 
seasonal, It is when we come to examine the Norse place- 
names on mainland Argyll that this becomes apparent, 

The name Argyll itself is an example of the kind of 
district term which characterises the Gaelic settlement. The 
colloquial Gaelic form ‘Earra-Ghàidheal’ is the key to its 
derivation. If we look at the early forms of the name, Airer 
Goidel, later Oirer Ghàidheal, and in the Book of the Dean 
of Lismore orreir zeil. This latter is Latinised to margo 
Scottorum ‘coastland of the Scots’, i.e. of the Gael. The term 
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oirthir is still used in Gaelic for ‘coastline’ or ‘littoral’. 
Goidel is the oldest form of the name which Fergus Mór’s 
people were called. Argyll, as MacKinnon says, ‘is but an 
uncouth Gaelic phrase, of which this root is a component, 
smoothed down for the accommodation of the vocal chords 
of the Saxon'. The Gaelic-speaking immigrants, of course, 
came from an area in Ireland known as Dalriada from dal 
the ‘territory’ or ‘portion’ of Riada, which literally means 
‘tall king’. In typical emigrant fashion the Irish name was 
transferred to Scotland. The term Scoti is one that must be 
handled with care. It was seldom used by the Dalriadan 
Gaels themselves, but occurs most often in Latin chronicles. 
Adamnan, Columba’s chronicler and Abbot of Iona, refers 
to both Scottish and Irish Gaels as Scoti, as distinct from 
the Picti of the North Highlands. Ireland is often referred 
to as Scotia, although the early chronicles also name it 
Hibernia. St. Patrick, in Fiacc’s hymn, is said to preach 
do Scotaib, ‘to the Scots’. 

Argyll thus means the country of the settlers from Ireland 
who were of old called Scots and Gaels, and now must 
simply be referred to as Gaels only, Alba was the general 
word for the whole of Great Britain from an Irish point of 
view until the tenth century. 

If we move now to the names of the various districts of 
Argyll, we see how these retain very ancient Gaelic names, 
again reflecting the Gaelic invasion. Cowal is named after 
Comeall, grandson of Fergus Mór, and Lorne after Loarn 
Mer, another descendant of Fergus. Kintyre is simply ceann- 
tir ‘headland’, and Morvern could be either a’ mhor-earann 
‘sreat portion’ or muir-bhearna ‘sea-gap’, a reference to the 
great sea-loch of Sunart which effectively cuts North Argyll 
in half. This, I suggest, is more likely, especially when we 
consider the present Gaelic pronunciation. Appin is An 
Apuinn ‘the abbey lands’, a name repeated in Dull, Perth- 
shire. Outwith Argyll, a number of district terms indicated 
position and topography. Braghad Albainn becomes Breadal- 
bane, the ‘breadth’ or ‘upper tract’ of Scotland. North of 
Morvern, the western seaboard was for long called Garmoran, 
and is often still spoken of as Na Garbh-chriochan ‘the rough 
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bounds’ — an immensely apt designation, since it includes 
some of the most rugged parts of the country. Ardnamurchan 
itself may be aird nam mur-chon ‘promontory of the sea 
dogs’ — in this case, otters.? Benderloch, or to give it its 
dialect pronunciation ‘Medar-loch’, is simply “beinn eadar 
da loch’, ‘the mountain between two lochs’ — in this case, 
Loch Creran and Loch Etive. 

One or two of the major lochs in Argyll, of course, have 
names of some antiquity. Loch Etive itself is in Gaelic 
Loch Eite. I quote W. J. Watson here: ‘It represents M.Ir. 
Loch E:tchi (for Eitche) and Eitche is gen. sing. of Eitig, a 
feminine proper name (declined like O.Ir. sétig, gen. séitche 
a mate, a wife), meaning ‘foul one’, ‘horrid one’, The lady 
who had this ugly name was really the goddess of the loch 
and river, and if we ask why she was so called, we have only 
to look at the stormy and dangerous nature of the loch, and 
in particular to look at the formidable sea-cataract at its 
entrance, known as a’ Chonghail, the Connel. She is still 
well known as Eiteag, a diminutive form, ‘the little horrid 
one’,!° 

One of the five streams named by Adamnan (624-704) is 
Aba, or as we have it in Latin stagnum fluminis Abae, the 
lake of the river Aba. The meaning here is simply O.Ir. ab 
‘a river’, gen. aba. This becomes Awe, in Gaelic, Abhainm 
A bha (A’a), from Loch Awe, Loch Obha. 

The islands of Argyll, of course, have names which are 
undoubtedly ancient. I do not propose to discuss them in 
great detail, since Watson has already dealt with them in 
detail in Ch.HI of his CPNS, so a few examples will suffice. 
Tiree in Adamnan’s ‘Life’ is Ethica Terra or Ethica Insula. 
Early written forms of the name include Tirieth (c.12), 
Tiryad 1343, Tyriage 1390, and Tiereig 1496. In colloquial 
Gaelic, it is pronounced Tireadh, but outside the island, 
Tir-idhe or Tir-ithe. Clearly the first element is tir, land, but 
Watson fails to define the second part, which he suggests 
may well be pre-Celtic, and certainly pre-Gaelic, It is 
undoubtedly not from O.Ir. ith, gen. etho ‘corn’, despite 
Tiree’s legendary fertility of grain. 

Iona is always called Joua insula in Adamnan. It is this 
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spelling of the name which has been altered, with the sub- 
stitution for u of n. In modern Gaelic, the island is called 
simply I, with a genitive Ithe or Idhe. Again Watson," in 
characteristic fashion, is conservative, but suggests an old 
word ivova ‘yew place’ as a possible origin. The whole story 
of this name, with all its linguistic and historical ramifications, 
is too complex to discuss here, but it gives us a good idea 
of the antiquity and obscurity of such island names. 

Adamnan was not the first to mention Argyll names in 
early writings. The Greek geographer Ptolemy (writing about 
150 AD) refers to an island called Maleos. This is clearly 
Adamnan’s Malea, the Norse Myl and the Gaelic Muile. 
Again, the derivation is obscure, and, very probably, pre- 
Celtic. 


Settlement Names 


I now come to the settlement names, and again, these 
reflect to a great extent, the linguistic history of Argyll. 
These can be divided into two distinct groups — firstly, 
habitative place-names, i.e. those which imply human 
habitation, and secondly, topographical names, which, 
although they may apply to settlements, do not contain 
elements like ‘farm’, ‘house’ or ‘village’, which would 
originally indicate permanent human settlement. 

We find that a major influence in naming, at least in 
Argyll, has been the Columban church, The most common 
element indicating a church site is cill' ‘a church’, itself 
deriving from the Latin cella. Most of these names have 
been Anglicised to Kil- in Scotland. It should be emphasised 
here, however, that where names in Killie- appear, as in 
Killiehuntly and Edinkillie, the element involved is often, 
though not always, coille ‘woodland’. There are many scores 
of names in Kil- in Argyll. Many of them commemorate 
saints of the early church, and we can therefore date them 
as being coined from the beginning of the seventh century 
onwards. 

Many of the Kil- names bear suffixes which are the names 
of familiar saints. Kilmartin; Kilmun in Cowal (from Mo- 
Findu, an affectionate name for Fintan (d.c. 570); Kilfinichen 
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in Mull (from Findchan a contemporary of St. Columba); 
Kiloran in Colonsay, from Odrdn, Columba’s kinsman and 
follower who died during Columba’s own lifetime, i.e. before 
597; Kilmorich in Cowal probably commemorates Muir- 
eadhach, abbot of Hi, who died in 1011. Several of these 
early clerical names appear time and time again in the West. 
The Martyrdom of Donegal, for example, lists no less than 
twenty-two saints called Fintdn, and Killundine in Morvern 
is named after one of them. The name Brigid is borne by 
fifteen female saints; this is a most common name in Argyll 
— as evidenced by Kilbride in Seil, Lorn, Islay, Coll and 
Tiree, as well as examples in Bute, Arran, North Uist, Skye 
(twice), Menteith, Athol, Dunkeld, Strathearn, Forfar 
(Panbride), Skene in Aberdeenshire, Moray (Lanbryde), 
Tomintoul, Benchar in Badenoch, Conon in Ross, and 
Tarbat in Easter Ross. This name may be popular because 
of the account in the Pictish Chronicle which tells how 
Nechtan Morbet, King of all the Picts, being driven from 
his kingdom by his brother Drust, sought St. Brigit in 
Ireland and begged her to pray to God for him. On his 
restoration to the throne, he offered up the lands of 
Abernethy to God and to St, Brigit, in the presence of 
Darlugdach, abbess of Kildare, who had come to settle in 
Pictland. Nechtan’s rule (according to Skene) was 457-481, 
so even if the account is doubtful, it still shows a Christian 
tradition in Pictish Scotland, well before Columba’s coming. 


The Kil- names, however, are by no means the only 
ecclesiastical place-names in Argyll dating from the time of 
the Columbian church. The term clachan originates in the 
church. It means ‘stone-built church’, and hence the settle- 
ment which grew around it, like ‘hamlet’. Dalmally in 
Glenorchy was originally called Clachan an Diseart (O.P.S. 
Kirkton of Dysart), the latter name being from the Latin 
desertum ‘desert’, hence Ir. disert, diseart. This term is 
common in Ireland, and means ‘a deserted place’, or a site 
inhabited by monks who purposely sought out a solitary 
place for contemplation. These do not normally preserve a 
saint’s name in Scotland, and are found often in simplex 
form, like Dysart in Fife, and a now-obsolete Diseart near 
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Pitlochry. Clachan is, however, somewhat rare in Argyll, 
although it does occur in Seil. The modern usage, for 
‘stepping stones’ is sometimes the origin of more recent 
forms. 

A ‘parent’ church, or a church founded by a patron, or 
one which contained the relics of the founder is anait. Achna- 
hannet in Morvern ‘field of the Annat’ is one example in 
Argyll, but the simplex form is also common, as in Annat 
at Kilchrenan, Loch Awe and Annat in Appin; Cladh na 
h-Annaide in Glen Lonan is another quite close to Oban. 
The term occurs in place-names throughout Gaelic Scotland 
from Fife to the Outer Isles. 

Suidhe, a seat, originally supposed to have been occupied 
by a contemplating monk, also occurs in Argyll. Suidhe 
Bhaodáin ‘Baodan’s seat’ was a large block of stone near 
Ardchattan in Glen Salach, Baodan being the local saint. 
Bacoch’s Seat is in Glen Lussa in Knapdale. Apuinn I have 
already mentioned. 

Finally, the Latin baculum, a staff, becomes bachall 
‘crozier’ in Gaelic. In O.P.S. 1544, mention is made of 
Peynabachalla (pennyland of the bachall) in Lismore. The 
present lands are called simply Bachall, since originally, the 
lands were held in respect of the custody of a saint’s staff. 
The head of the family of Livingstone held these lands as 
Baran na Bachaill ‘the baron of the staff’. Other examples in 
Scotland include Pitbachlie FIF, Barbauchlaw MLO and 
Bachilton PER. 

The standard place-name term in Gaelic for ‘farm’ or 
‘farmstead’ is the word baile. The sense of the word has 
varied a good deal from time to time; originally it meant a 
farm settlement, or as the Scots expression is, ‘ferm-toun’. 
In Gaelic we still refer to a farm, especially in Argyll, as 
baile-fearainn, to distinguish it from baile ‘settlement’, or 
baile mór ‘town’ or ‘city’. Generally, a place which bears the 
word baile is a farm of some consequence, and usually of 
some antiquity. The Pictish equivalent pett, was widely used 
in Pictland, but was overtaken from the west as Gaelic 
influence extended itself. A few pit- names in the North and 
East have been replaced by baile-. Argyll has about a 
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hundred place-names in baile-, these being most common 
in South Kintyre, Islay, Tiree, Mull and Lorn. Most are 
easily explained, such as Ballygrant, and Ballinaby in Islay; 
Baile Boidheach in Knapdale; Baile mór in Kerrera; Bale- 
phuil and Balephetrish in Tiree; Bailemeonach and Ballygown 
in Mull; and Balure in Lorn. Others need more explanation. 
Balulve in Islay contains Olamh, the Gaelicised form of the 
Norse Olaf; Ballindeoir in Muckairn, ‘the Dewar’s toun’, is 
near the site of the old church in Kilvarie, the relic of which 
was the arbhachall, the great crozier of St. Maol-Rubha of 
Applecross, according to church tradition. The Dewar was, 
of course, the keeper of a sacred relic, and had special grants 
of land. A good account of this is in CPNS pp. 264-6. 


Another Gaelic element which at least implies habitation 
is achadh ‘field’. It tends to be a later term than baile and is 
a product of the infilling process which took place after the 
main farms had been established. Farms bearing achadh 
names tend on the whole to be smaller and less attractive 
than those in baile. The anglicised forms occur in ach- and, 
rarely in Argyll, auch-. The distribution of achadh in Argyll 
shows a concentration on the mainland, especially Kintyre, 
Cowal and Lorn; Morvern has about a dozen, and there are 
eighteen in Mull. The term is very scarce in Islay (only two 
examples) and unknown in Colonsay and Tiree, with single 
instances in Jura, Coll and Gigha. I will quote only a few 
examples here — Auchameanach in Skipness; Achnamara in 
N. Knapdale; Auchinellan near Ford; Auchantiobair near 
Furnace on Loch Fyne; Acharanach near Craignish; Ach- 
luachrach in Seil; Achnacree in Benderloch; Achadun in 
Lismore; Achnacroish and Achleck in Mull; Achafors and 
Achnatra in Morvern and Achateny in Ardnamurchan. Most 
of the achadh group have straightforward, simple descriptive 
derivations. 

One other habitative element that I want to discuss 
contains the Old Irish element gort ‘an enclosure’. This 
becomes gart in Scottish Gaelic. It’s original meaning ‘field’ 
or ‘cornfield’ came to mean ‘corn’ or ‘standing corn’. We 
call the corn-crake, that well-known croaker of the night 
which was famed for disturbing mens’ sleep, garra-gart. Both 
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in Scotland and Ireland, the term implies ploughed land. 
The diminutive in Irish is gortin, and in Scots, goirtean. The 
latter is most common in Argyll and still occurs in native 
Gaelic dialects. Gart- as a genuine settlement-element is 
confined mainly to Central Scotland, such as the upper Forth 
valley and north Lanarkshire, but there is a small con- 
centration in Islay, such as Gartmain ‘gart meadhoin’, Gart- 
natra, Gartachossan and Gartloist; there is also Gartayaich 
in Kintyre. Names in goirtean are extremely common in 
Argyll, but they tend to refer to fields and clearings in 
woodland rather than to actual farms; however, a few have 
achieved this status, such as Gortenanrue and Gortendoil in 
Mull, Gorteneorn in Ardnamurchan, Gortantaoid and Gort- 
anilivorrie in Islay and Gortanronach near Lochgair. One 
example of a field name in Ardnamurchan is Goirtean Gun 
Fhios ‘the secret little field’. 

The term dail ‘meadow’, ‘valley’, has very complex origins. 
It probably comes from a p-Celtic source, since it occurs as 
dol in Welsh/Cumbric and also in Brittany and Cornwall. 
In distributional terms, it is most widely found in Perthshire, 
and the central area, but is very common in Ayrshire (over 
80 examples) and Galloway (38). There are eight known 
examples in Argyll — not all still current.'* The older form, 
dol or dul, is found in Dalmally, Dalintobar, Dalnahasaig, 
Dainatrat and Daltot are other instances in Argyll. 

In this paper, it is impossible to give a complete picture 
of the non-habitative terms in the Gaelic place-names of 
Argyll. There are vast numbers of place-names, of course, 
which are derived from the topographic terms which abound 
in the landscape, but I am going to limit myself here to 
terms which have acquired the status of settlements, 

Aird ‘a height’ or ‘promontory’ has, because of the 
importance of coastal settlement, become a most common 
element in place-names, It is found not only on the coast, 
but also on the shores of the major lochs. Arduaine on Loch 
Melfort; Ardlarach in Craignish, Ardachy in the Ross of 
Mull; Ardgour; Ardtur in Appin and Ardtoe in Ardna- 
murchan are typical. This can occur as a final element, such 
as Coelard in Appin, and Toward in Cowal. 
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Airigh ‘shieling’ is again a common term. These are some- 
times inland, as one might expect, but others appear on 
coastal sites. Ariundle and Mingary in Ardnamurchan; 
Artenas and Fiunary in Morvern; Salachary in Kilmartin; 
Airigh a, Ghobhain near Strachur, Arinanuan in Glen Barr, 
Kintyre and Arinagour in Coll. Some of those with qirigh as 
a final element may contain the Norse erg ‘shieling’ or 
‘summer pasture’, 

Ath ‘ford’ is another common element. Settlement is 
naturally attracted to places where rivers were easily forded, 
sO we get examples like Acharacle “Thorkild’s ford’ in Ard- 
namurchan; Glac na h-Atha in Jura; Aruadh ‘red ford’ in 
the Rinns of Islay, 

Barr ‘point’, ‘height’, is one of the most common place- 
name elements in mainland Argyll. It is also frequent in 
Ayrshire and Galloway, and may therefore be regarded as a 
fairly late name. Barr in Kintyre; Barrfad in Craignish; 
Bardrishaig in Luing; Barrandroman, Barrancalltuinn, Barnu- 
carry and Barbreck in Lorn; Barcaldine in Benderloch; 
Barnagad in Knapdale are typical. There are innumerable 
topographical features bearing this term, especially in mid- 
Argyll where it seems to be the standard term for a small hill. 

Bun ‘foot’ or ‘mouth of a river’ is found in Bonawe, Bona- 
haven in Islay, Bonaveh in Colonsay; Bunlarie in Kintyre, 
and Bunessan in Mull. 

Camas is the standard term for a small, horse-shoe-shaped 
bay. It competes with O.N. vik in place-names, and is most 
common in mainland Argyll. Camasinas in Sunart and 
Camasnangall in Ardgour; Camaslaich in Seil; Arichamish 
on Loch Awe and Kames in Cowal (as well as on Loch 
Awe-side) are typical. 

Fas in Gaelic is a stance, or a resting-place — possibly a 
nice level spot where drovers rested their herds. Originally 
it may have come from an O.Ir. word fass ‘rest’ or ‘residence’. 
Fasnacloich in Appin is the best example in Argyll. 

Letter, G. leitir, is a steep hill slope, yet it seems to have 
generated a number of setthement-names in Argyll. Typical 
of these is Letterwalton in Appin; Coileitir in Glen Etive; 
Leitir on the north shore of Loch Awe; Lettermore in Mull; 
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Lettermay near Lochgilphead; and Gazrletter near Arden- 
tinny. 

Sailean is a term almost confined to Argyll. It is a smaller 
version of camas, from sal ‘salt water’ — a little sea inlet, in 
other words, Again, it is most common in North and Mid- 
Argyll, Mull and Jura. It has spawned two important settle- 
ment names, both simplex forms — Salen in Mull and 
Ardnamurchan, as well as Sailean in Lismore. Again, there 
are innumerable small inlets which use this term. Kintalen 
in Appin, and Ruantallan in Jura are cases where the element 
is used in a final position. 

Srón is normally a topographic term which occasionally 
occurs as a settlement name. Strontian in Ardnamurchan; 
Strone on the Holy Loch; Stronesker in Lorn (from iasgair, 
‘fisherman’); Stronmilchan in the Strath of Orchy; and 
Strontoilleir in Glen Lonan. 

Tairbeart comes from the old Gaelic tairm-bert ‘over- 
bringing’, and is a common term for an isthmus, The best- 


known examples are in Argyll — Tarbert in Kintyre; in 
Gigha; and in Jura. Glen Tarbert in Sunart is another 
example. 


Corran is a low cape or promontory, tapering to a point, 
usually composed of gravel or sand. Corran in Ardgour is by 
far the best example in Argyll. 

Finally, a number of place-names which contain the suffix 
-ach or -och. This is a term which in final position means 
‘place of? or ‘abounding with’. Hence Fernoch is ‘place of 
Alders’: Carnach in Glencoe and Carnoch in Sunart, ‘place 
of cairns’: Dunach in Kilbride, ‘place of Duns’: Polanach in 
Appin, ‘place of little pools’. 


Topographical Names 


Most of the counties in the Gaelic-speaking area are 
characterised by a great variety of topography and land- 
scape. In such landscapes, it is inevitable that the names 
which have been granted over the centuries reflect, to a 
large extent, the nature of the various land-forms which 
exist. The Gaels of Dalriada and their successors found 
themselves in a land of deep glens, high mountains, and a 
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rugged, complex coastline. Not for them the featureless, 
undulating plains of the south, where human nomenclature 
requires a different set of terms. Their environment, with 
all its challenges and problems, had to be named using all 
the descriptive terms at their disposal. 

It is perhaps worthwhile at this point to look briefly at 
the topographic situation which we find in Scotland at the 
end of the last ice age. The ice-cap which lay over the 
Grampians was effectively covering the summit of the 
mountains in the central massif of the Highlands, but to the 
west, in the Glencoe area, and in the area to the west of the 
Great Glen fault, the mountain summits remained clear 
of the ice-cap. In the melting process, over thousands of 
years, erosion by frost-shattering in this western zone 
rendered the mountains of the west much more dramatic 
in their outlines, with bare, rocky peaks, and a great variety 
of mountain shapes — often pinnacled, steep-sided and 
stripped of soil cover. In contrast, the Grampians, emerging 
from the ice-cap, are rounded, undulating and altogether 
gentler in aspect, though, as a rule, no less high, The west, 
also, has been subjected to intense valley glaciation, giving 
the landscape a series of deep sea-lochs and steep-sided 
glens which are the characteristics of true U-shaped valleys 
commonly found in Norway, though on a reduced scale, 

This contrast between west and east is reflected in the 
terminology of mountain names. An undulating plateau 
like the Cairngorms requires few terms to deal with the 
mountain landscape. In the west, the variety of shapes, 
aspects, and outlines demands a large number of terms, and 
this is something which we can see quite clearly when we 
examine the mountain names in detail.'® 

The Gaelic-speaking settlers in Dalriada, having expanded 
throughout Scotland north of Forth, naturally extended this 
use of mountain nomenclature, so that today, with few 
exceptions, most of the mountain and hill names are Gaelic. 

I want first of all to look at the mountain names of 
Argyll and try to arrange them into a very loose classification. 

The standard mountain name in Gaelic is, of course, 
beinn, often Anglicised to ben. Beinn is usually a relative 
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term in Gaeldom. It can be applied to high peaks in a 
mountainous area, like Beinn a’ Chrulaiste (1805’) in Glen 
Coe, or to relatively small hills in a flat area, like Beinn 
Hough (388’) in Tiree. The main characteristic of beinn is 
one of contrast with the surrounding terrain. It need not 
be all that high in terms of height above sea-level, but it 
must be prominent, Beinn Hough is the most prominent 
summit in Tiree, apart from Ben Hynish in the south, itself 
only some eighty feet higher. 

It is only natural, then that Beinn names are as a rule 
simple, reflecting height, eminence and, in cases, colour. 
Examples in Argyll include: Beinn Mhor, Mull, Cowal; 
Beinn Bheag, Glen Coe, Knapdale; Beinn Bhuidhe, several; 
Beinn Bhreac. Cowal, Benderloch, Kintyre, Jura, etc.; Beinn 
Bhan, Islay, Kintyre, Kilmartin; Beinn Ruadh, Cowal; Beinn 
Ghlas, Lorn, Glen Shira; Beinn Dearg, Lorn; Beinn Donn, 
Appin. 

Others where the element occurs in a final position: Glas 
Bheinn in Sunart, Islay and Morvern; Dubh Beinn in Islay 
and Jura, Beinn Fhada (Mull, etc.); Beinn Tharsuinn, Cowal 
and Jura, and Beinn Leathainn, Ardnamurchan, refer to the 
shape of the feature. 

Other Beinn names of the descriptive variety reflect 
various physical characteristics; occasionally the fierceness of 
the climate, like Beinn nam Beithreach ‘mountain of thunder- 
bolts’ in Morvern, Beinn a’ Bheithir, with a singular form, 
in Appin, and Fuar Beinn in Morvern. 

Beinn Cruachain (Ben Cruachan) in Lorn applies to the 
stack-like shape of this massif, and Beinn Chreagach, in the 
Ross of Mull, the rocky nature of the mountain. Some names 
are positional, like Beinn Tharsuinn mentioned earlier, and 
Beinn Mheadhoin in Morvern, and Beinn Mheadhonach in 
Benderloch. The sinister Beinn a’ Chrulaiste in Glen Coe 
means ‘mountain of the spectre’, while others refer to birds 
or animals, like Beinn Eunaich above Glen Strae, Beinn nan 
Aighean in Glen Kinglass, Beinn an Tuirc in Carradale, 
Beinn Chapuill ‘horse mountain’ in Lorn, Beinn Laoigh 
between Loch Awe and Loch Fyne, Beinn nan Lus and 
Beinn na Drise in Mull are names which refer to vegetation. 
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Some names in beinn, however, refer simply to the nearest 
settlement. These are remarkably common in the west, and 
are often, simply, the most prominent summits in an area 
otherwise undistinguished for high mountains. Into this 
group come Beinn Resipol and Beinn Laga in Ardnamurchan; 
Beinn Chlaonleud in Morvern; Beinn Garrisdal in Jura 
(named after the glen); and Beinn Charsaig in the Ross of 
Mull. 

Others involve personal names, like Beinn Fhionnlaidh in 
Benderloch, Ben Donich above Lochgoilhead and Beinn an 
Albannaich in Sunart. 

I now want to turn to other “standard” hill terms, like 
beinn but of a lesser order of importance as regards height 
above sea-level. The Gaelic meall ‘hill’ is the most common 
of these medium-height summits, and like beinn, it is found 
all over the Gaelic area. Again, meall can be applied to very 
small hill features, as well as to mountains over 3000”. The 
same characteristics, height, colour, shape. aspect, etc., are 
found in Meall- names. Meall Mór must be one of the most 
common hill-names in Gaeldom. There are no less than 
thirty-eight marked on the 1” O.S. map for the whole of 
Scotland, six of these in Argyll. Meall Dearg (3118') and 
Meall Garbh (3080’) in Glencoe are in the ‘Munro’ category, 
and there are scores of others in mainland Argyll over 1500’, 
like Meall nan Each in Ardnamurchan (1600'), Meall Doire 
na Mnatha (2094') in Ardgour, Meall Copagach (2656') in 
Glen Strae, Meall @ Chaoruinn (1577') in Morvern; and 
Meall Odhar in Knapdale. In Islay, Jura and Colonsay, 
meall is rare, being replaced by maol, which we will examine 
later. 

The only other standard hill-term is cnoc, a word which 
usually means a small grassy hill. This has been Anglicised 
to knock and occurs frequently as a settlement name, unlike 
most of the mountain and hill terms which this survey covers. 
It is perhaps not so common as a place-name element in 
Argyll as it is in the central and northern parts. Nevertheless 
names like Cnoc Sgliatach, near Ford, Cnoc an Teine in 
Mull, Cnoc na Saobhaidhean (1353’) in Morvern, Cnoc nan 
Gabhar (1022’) in Lorn, Cnoc nam Muc and Cnoc a’ Bharaille 
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in Knapdale, Cnoc a’ Cheaird in Islay, Cnoc Reamhar and 
Cnoc Moy (c.1330') in Southend parish, all testify to the 
variety of types of hill which use the term. Settlement names 
like Knockrioch, Knocknaha, Knockstapple and others in 
the area of Campbeltown give us a good idea of the 
popularity of this term in farm names from the sixteenth 
century up to the present. 

The mountain and hill-names which make up the remainder 
of this group are what I call ‘non-standard’ terms. In effect, 
they are terms which are applied to individual summits of a 
specific type. While beinn, meall and cnoc (and one or two 
others which I have not described here) can apply to a 
feature of any size, shape or aspect, these others have a much 
more limited spread, both spatially and as regards height 
above sea-level. 

Cruach is found as a mountain term throughout Argyll. 
The word means ‘mountain shaped like a haystack’. These 
are usually roughly conical, usually over 1500’, and often 
occur in groups. Cruach Mhór (1932’), Cruach an Lochain 
(1289’) and Cruach Mhic Eoich (1457) lie between Glen 
Aray and Loch Awe. Cruach na Cioba (1848'), Cruach nan 
Capull (1854') and Cruach nam Mult (2001’) lie between 
Loch Goil and Loch Fyne. Cruach Inagairt (1546') is in 
Mull; Cruach Scarba (1470’) is the highest peak on Scarba. 
Cruach a’ Bhuic (1084’), Cruach Eighreach and Cruach a 
Chaise (2069’) lie south west of Loch Goil, and Cruach na 
Broighleag (1337'), Cruach Camuillt (1131'), Cruach nan 
Tarbh (1144') and Cruach nan Gearran (1230') form part of 
the watershed between Glendaruel and Loch Fyne. The 
term is common in Kintyre. Cruach an t-Sorchain (1125") and 
Cruach an Doire Leithe (1236') lie between Tarbert and 
Skipness. Cruach nam Fiadh (882') above Claonaig, and 
Cruach Mhic an t-Saoir (1195'), and Cruach nan Gabhar 
(11515 at the head of Strone Glen, are typical, It should 
be noted that the term is virtually absent in North Argyll 
and Islay, but occurs several times in Jura, This uneven 
distribution is a curious feature of the name. It may well be 
that geologically, haystack-like mountains are rare in 
places where the term is lacking! 
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Sgor is always a mountain term which is applied to very 
high, rocky peaks. Its strongest distribution is thus in 
Lochaber, the North West and Skye, but it occurs in Argyll 
in Sgorr Dhearg (3362'), Sgorr Dhonuill (3284’) and Sgor nam 
Fiannaidh (3168') in Glencoe and Appin; Sgor nan Cnàmh 
(2298), Sgor Mhic Eacharna (2130') and Sgor an Tarmachain 
(2474") in Ardgour; it is not found elsewhere in Argyll, 
although Sgorr Bhogachain (c. 950’) is found in Islay. 

More common is the word stob as applied to mountain 
names. This word means ‘anything sharp’ or ‘splinter’. The 
Scots term for a fence-post, ‘stob’, is close enough to the 
sense of the word. Peaks which bear stob as part of their 
name are steep-sided, sharp, rocky and exposed — in other 
words, they exhibit the characteristics of the typical frost- 
shattered, post-glacial mountain peak. As with sgor, they 
tend to be high (over 2000’) and in Argyll are found mostly 
in the north. They are sometimes found as the names of 
pinnacles in a ridge, or as secondary features which stand 
out from a major summit. An example of this is Stob Beinn 
ad Chrulaste at 2086', on the western spur of Beinn a’ 
Chrulaiste in Glencoe. However, they are found as primary 
mountain names, like Stob nan Cabar (2547') on the south 
side of Glencoe. Another variety occurs in Ardgour, where 
the corrie feature of the mountain is the primary name, and 
the peak secondary to it, in the name Stob Coire a’ Chear- 
caill (2527'). 

Stob Mhic Bheathain (2360’) and Stob @ Chuir (2314’) are 
on a long mountain ridge in Ardgour; Stob na Doire (3250’), 
Stob Coire Altruim (3065') and Stob na Broige (3120) are 
in the Royal Forest above Glen Etive; further south, to the 
east of Loch Etive are Stob Coir an Albannaich (3425’), 
Stob an Duine Ruaidh (2624') on the south spur of Ben 
Starav, and Stob Dearg (3611'), Stob Daimh (3272') and 
Stob Garbh (3091) on the Cruachan ridge. 

The term sithean is described in Dwelly't as a ‘little hill or 
knoll’, a ‘fairy hill’ or ‘rarely a big rounded hill’. All of 
these derivations are valid, but again, the important char- 
acteristic here is one of shape. Sithean occurs throughout 
the Gaelic area as a hill-term, being applied to summits from 
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only a few hundred feet high to peaks or tops over 2000’. 
There is a paralle] here with meall, but hills bearing sithean 
are usually grassy. Some have traditional associations with 
fairies, while others simply possess the typical ‘fairy knoll’ 
shape. They occasionally generate settlement names, like 
Strontian, North and South Shian in Appin/Benderloch and 
others. 

The word is a diminutive, the generic being sith, which is 
found occasionally as a genuine hill-term, e.g. in Sith Mor 
above Fincharn on Loch Awe, but by far the greatest number 
of names in this category are in the form sithean. It also 
occurs as a simplex form, as in An Sithean (504’) on Loch 
Eil-side, and as a qualifying element (Airigh nan Sithean 
in Islay). Sithean Dubh in Mull, Sithean na Raplaich in 
Morvern (1806), Sithean Riabhach in the Ross of Mull, and 
Sithean Sluaigh in Stralachlan are typical of the variety of 
summits which are involved. 

The term carn is one which is applied to major summits 
in the Cairngorms, although it also occurs elsewhere. The 
inference here is a cairn-shaped, conical mountain or hill, 
although the shape may vary a good deal. Few major peaks 
have this term in Argyll, if any. Examples in the county 
are limited to minor summits. Carn Gaibhre (1516') in Lorn, 
Carn Duchara (1501") above Glen Doin, and Carn Dearg 
(810°) above Loch Melfort are typical of the range. The 
term, however, spawns settlement names, like Carnoch 
‘place of cairns’ in Sunart and Carnach in Glencoe. Carnach 
Mor (2079') in Cowal, however, is a pronounced hill. 

Another common hill term, not only in Argyll, but all 
over Gaelic Scotland, is creag. This simply means ‘rock’ or 
‘rocky eminence’, and applies to rocky hillocks varying from 
a few metres to substantial rocky hills of well over 1000’. As 
a rule, names in creag occur as minor names in hilly, rocky 
landscapes. They are found at extreme altitudes, as names 
for cliffs and rock faces, as well as on the coast, and, indeed, 
off the coast on occasion. The generic often occurs in a 
diminutive, creagan, and in an adjectival form as a qualifying 
element, creagach. Examples are too numerous to quote but 
a few, like Creag nam Fitheach (1030'), in Mull, Creag Bhan 
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Ard (1101) in Morvern and Creag Dhubh (1559”) near 
Strachur. Again, these can generate settlement names, like 
Craignure in Mull. 

Cnap ‘Jump’ or ‘lump-shaped hill’ is occasionally found in 
Argyll. Cnap a’ Choire Leith in Ardgour, and Cnap Reamhar 
(1087") in Cowal are typical. 

Among the rarer mountain and hill terms, aonach stands 
out as being in the category of, usually, very high. Examples 
are Aonach Dubh (2849') and Aonach Eagach (over 3000’) 
in Glencoe. Aonach Dubh a’ Ghlinne (over 2500” is nearby. 
Aonach Mor (1800) and Aonach Beag (1438’) though lower, 
are in the same category. The term means ‘a desert place’, 
and this is exactly the sense that one gets in such places. A 
more accurate derivation is ‘mountain ridge or plateau’. The 
Glencoe examples are long plateaux interspersed with peaks 
like Meall Dearg and Meall Garbh, both over 3000’. 

Binnein occurs occasionally as an individual peak name 
like Binnein Brander in the Pass of Brander. Bidean ‘sharp- 
pointed peak’ occurs in Bidean nam Bian in Glencoe. Sgiath 
Gorm ‘the great wing’ is above Glen Strae, a shoulder of a 
mountain. An Aisridh Mhór near Guesachan on Loch Sheil 
in Ardgour parish is a rare word in place-names, It means 
‘abode’ or ‘residence’ and is presumably house-shaped. 

Interspersed with these hill terms, common or rare, is a 
group of names which can best be described as ‘fanciful’, 
although some are undoubtedly ancient. Am Buachaille in 
Glen Etive, Am Bodach at the east end of Aonach Eagach in 
Glencoe, Mainnir nam Fiadh in Mull, are typical of the 
group. 

A hill term which is almost exclusive to Argyll, is the 
word barr ‘hill’, ‘pointed hillock’, To be precise, it occurs 
with great frequency in the county, but is also present in 
Renfrewshire and Ayrshire, especially in the west and south- 
west. Hills with this name are seldom high or in any way 
topographically dramatic, but they are extremely common in 
Knapdale, Mid-Argyll and Lorn, and have acquired the 
status of settlement-names in scores of places. Barr Mor on 
W. Loch Tarbert (333°), Barr Thormoid (425') near L. Sween, 
Barr Kilmelford (771'), and Barr an Longairt (527’) on Loch 
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Fyne are typical. One can easily see how these have become 
applied to settlement names — in Craignish parish alone, 
we find Barrayullin, Barbreck, Barrananaoil, Barrfad, Barr- 
ackan and Barrichbeyan, and this in a fairly small parish. 
This high density of barr names is as much a reflection of 
the topography as anything else. 

While dealing with hill terminology, I may mention a few 
other elements which are associated with mountain land- 
scapes. Bealach, a pass, is common throughout Gaeldom. 
It is the standard term for a col or a narrow space between 
peaks, and occurs at all altitudes. Some have colourful 
names, like Bealach na Gaoith and Bealach Sgriodain between 
Glen Hurich and Cona Glen in Ardgour; Bealach a Phosda 
between Sunart and Kingairloch was a route taken by post- 
men in the nineteenth century. Bealach nan Cabrach climbs 
to 1505’ in Glen Orchy. Bealach na h-Imriche ‘pass of the 
marching or processing’, a common name throughout Gael- 
dom, is found in Dunoon parish, and elsewhere. The origin 
of bealach is not as we use it in Scottish Gaelic. In Ireland, 
the term means a routeway or road of any kind, and the 
sense in Scotland has been changed over the centuries. A 
much more specialised term is mam, which Dwelly gives as 
a ‘gap’ or ‘a pass through mountains’. He also refers to it 
as ‘a hill of a particular form, slowly rising and not pointed’. 
Nevertheless, place-names clearly show that the first of 
these two meanings, i.e. ‘gap’, is by far the most common 
instance of usage in Scotland. The distribution of mam is 
wide — Perthshire, Inverness-shire and Ross, as well as 
Argyll. The pass of Mam Ratagan in Kintail is by far the 
best known, and Mamore Forest in Ross is another example. 
Most mam names occur at high altitude, and there are some 
examples in a simplex form, like Am Mam in Glen Orchy 
and Inishail parish. Cul Mham and Mam na Ceire in Mor- 
vern, Mam Beathaig in Ardgour, Coire Mhàim in South 
Knapdale, Mam Lirein and Mam a’ Choir Idhir in Mull are 
all examples. 

Finally, lairig is a long mountain pass, which features 
widely in place-names in the Central Highlands and in the 
North West. It applies to glaciated upper valleys, always at 
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high altitude in mountainous areas, The notorious Lairig 
Ghru between Glen Dee and Strathspey is the best known. 
Lairig Ghartain in Ardchattan parish, is the most obvious 
example in Argyll. Clearly, topographic conditions in the 
Grampian area tend to be more productive for lairig names. 

Now I want to turn briefly to examine the river-names of 
Argyll. This branch of name-studies is known as hydronymy. 
I do not intend to analyse the old river names, which have 
already been covered in W. J. Watson’s volume, but rather to 
examine the elements involved, and to compare these 
with the coverage in other parts of Gaelic Scotland. The 
standard term for ‘river’ is abhainn, and this is found all over 
the Gaelic-speaking area. The term can apply to streams of all 
sizes, but mainly the larger and more important kind. The 
secondary streams are normally allt ‘burn’ with the diminutive 
alltan being very common. Sruth ‘stream’ is relatively rare, 
but its diminutive sruthan, extremely common in some areas. 
Lon is the standard term for ‘allt’ in parts of Skye, especially 
in low-lying glens. Very small streams, especially those with 
overhanging, peaty banks that sometimes completely cover 
the flow of water, are often known as caochan ‘the little 
blind one’. This is very common in the North-West. Another 
similar term is feadan ‘the whistling one’, a particularly apt 
name for a rill or sparkling hill stream. Steall is used for a 
stream which becomes a waterfall, as is eas the standard 
waterfall term. 

Major streams are invariably referred to as abhainn, but 
often, their major tributaries can also have this term. A case 
in point is the Inverscaddle River, which flows into Loch 
Linnhe a few miles north of the Corran narrows. A mile 
from its mouth, this river is formed by Abhainn Cona, the 
River Cona, and Abhainn Sgadail, the River Scaddle. Both 
these streams are in mountainous country, occupy deep 
valleys, and are fed by scores of small burns, The Scaddle, 
in its upper course, is fed by three major streams: Abhainn 
Glinne an Lochain Duibh, Allt Glinne na Cloiche and 
Abhainn Glinne Mhic Phail. The second of these is fed from 
the north by Feadan Rannachan, and Abhainn Glinne Mhic 
Phail has its source at the watershed at Bealach Mam a’ 
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Bhearna, a fascinating name which draws together three 
topographic elements — bealach, mam and bearna, the word 
for a notch, breach or aperture. The watershed here is 
between Glen Gour and Glen Scaddle and is at the 1600’ 
mark. 

Not all river systems are as complex as those of the 
Scaddle, but we are able to see the hierarchy of stream-names 
in most of them, even in those which are relatively insig- 
nificant. The progression in Scaddle goes abhainn, allt, alltan, 
feadan. In other cases it is abhainn, allt, alltan, caochan, or 
some similar combination.” What is interesting about these 
systems, whether in Argyll or elsewhere, is that the larger 
the stream, the more ancient the name. Small side-streams 
tend to have recent names, often descriptive, and frequently 
borrowed from the valley feature in which they run. This is 
certainly true of the Scaddle, and in mountainous areas, the 
critical names which act as the ‘trigger’ to stream-names tend 
to be important and visible topographic features in their 
own right. Here are some of the streams which run into the 
Scaddle: Allt Coire Mhairtein, Allt an t-Sidhein, Allt Coire 
na Daimteachd, Allt Sloc a’ Bhrollachain (brollochan is a 
ragged man or a deformed creature), Uillt Coire na Crionaiche 
(from crionach ‘place of withered trees’), and so on. 


Coastal Names 

With a coastline so long and fragmented that it has been 
a paradise for smugglers, free-booters and pirates for many 
centuries, Argyll provides fascinating material for the 
scholar of place-names, This is true of most of Western 
Scotland, but Argyll takes up a substantial proportion of 
the coastline, especially if we take into consideration the 
Argyll islands — something which I do not intend in this 
paper, since the material involved is enormous, and the 
historical background for many of them, Islay and Tiree 
especially, markedly different. 

The coastline provides us with just as complex an 
onomastic record as the interior, The elements involved 
require to be studied in relation to the human impact. Man 
may have made less physical impression on the coast, but 
he has been much more active there, There has been a 
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concentration of activity on coastlines from time immemorial. 
The coastline has provided a much more regular source of 
income than the interior. Crops may have failed, winters 
may have been hard, and human activity restricted in the 
interior, but the sea has provided a constant supply of fish, 
and the coastline offers resources like shellfish, seaware 
and rock fishing. Moreover, the use of the sea as a routeway 
has been of immense importance right up to the modern 
eriod, before land transport became as efficient as it is 
today. It is no wonder, then, that the place-names of the 
coastline provide a major source of information on all 
kinds of human activity in the past.'® 
I propose to divide the name of the coastline into the 
following categories:'? 
. Promontories and headlands; 
2. Inlets and bays; 
3. Rock and skerry features; 
4. 


Islands; 
5. Other features. 
Promontories 


There are various standard terms involved here, which are 
all commonly found in other Gaelic-speaking areas, none 
being, so far as I am aware, limited to Argyll, The most 
common of these is rubha ‘promontory’, which is found 
throughout Gaelic Scotland and can be said to be the 
‘standard’ term for a small point jutting into the sea. The 
size varies, from massive promontory features like Rubha an 
Ridire in Morvern to very small examples like Rubha a’ 
Choit in Ardnamurchan. The term also exists on fresh-water 
lochs, such as Loch Awe, where we find Rubha Riabhach 
and Rubha na h-Airde on Loch Sheil. The term is originally 
thought to have been Norse raudr. You will find various 
mapped forms, including rhubha, rhudha and rudha, but 
rubha is now standardised on most O.S. and Bartholomews 
maps. 

Aird is a term which has many applications, but in coastal 
situations often takes the form of a major promontory. 
Ardgour and Ardnamurchan are two well-known examples. 
The sense here is not simply ‘peninsula’, but high ground 
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which lies by the sea, or a loch, either fresh or salt. 
Ardmaddy on Loch Etive, Ardnaclach on Loch Creran, 
Ardhseal in Appin and Ardnagowan on Loch Fyne are all 
cases in point. These all occupy prominent headland sites, 
and the term aird appears throughout the Gaelic-speaking 
area. However, there are minor examples as well, but these 
are relatively few in number compared with rubha. One does, 
of course, get examples like Rubha na h-Airde frequently, 
and Rubha Aird nan Leum (Kilmore and Kilbride) is a 
common enough formation. 

The tip of a promontory is sometimes referred to as gob. 
This is the word for a bird’s peak, and is simetimes applied 
to a beak-like point. Gob a’ Bharra on Loch Fyne is one 
mapped example. Sròn ‘nose’ is also found, as in Strontian, 
Sron na Craoibhe in Lismore, and Sron na Carraige in Loch 
Riddoch. 

These terms apart, other elements which describe points 
and promontories are rare, and apply to more specialised 
features. Aonadh, for example, is a term applied to cliff 
features. It occurs in Morvern, in Appin (Aonadh Mor) and 
Scarba (Aonadh nam Muc), and is common in Mull. Roinn 
‘tine’, ‘point’, is found in Roinn Diomhain on Loch Goil, and 
Carn na Beisde Duibhe is a promontory in Ardgour. A most 
unusual name is Fass na h-Ulaidh in Ardgour, and Fassadh 
na Feocullan is found in Ardnamurchan. This is fàsadh 
‘protruberance’ and is extremely rare in place-names. Finally, 
we should mention corran ‘sickle’, ‘sickle-shaped sand-bank’, 
which occurs as Corran in Ardgour and elsewhere in Argyll. 


Bays and Inlets 


This is a very large category of names, and it is possible 
to sub-categorise it according to the size and, sometimes, 
the shape of the inlet concerned. 

Most large bays are named bagh in Gaelic. Whether this 
is from the English bay or Norse vdgr is debatable, although 
both of these Germanic terms have a common root.” It is, 
however, natural for many names in bàgh to appear on the 
map as '.. . Bay’, such as Kilchoan Bay in Loch Melfort, 
which would originally have been Bagh Cill a’ Chothain in 
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Gaelic, and Salen Bay in Ardnamurchan, Bagh an t-Sailein. 
Many, however, remain in their original Gaelic forms, such 
as Bagh na Dalach in Loch Etive (also in Loch Melfort) 
where dalach is the genitive form of dail. Many of these bays 
are named after the settlements which lie at their heads, like 
Inversanda in Ardgour, Slatrach in Kerrera and Saddell in 
Kintyre. The map name Oban Bay is of long standing, a case 
which ignores the fact that òb ‘inlet’ (from the Norse hóp) 
means roughly the same thing. In general, inlets bearing the 
element bàgh are relatively large, and not usually with a 
narrow entrance. Fiord-like inlets invariably contain the 
element loch, even relatively small examples, like Loch Laich 
in Appin, Loch na Cille off Loch Mefort, and Loch Beag in 
Craignish. Rarely, one finds linne ‘pool’ in enclosed situations 
like Linne Mhuirich, off Loch Sween in Knapdale. Ob occurs 
in the sheltered Loch Sween, where Ob Greim and Ob Mor 
are examples. 


If bagh applies to a wedge-shaped inlet, smaller, curved 
inlets and bays generally have the label camas.*' This term 
is widespread throughout the west, although rarer in the 
Outer Isles where Old Norse vik in its Gaelic form -aig is 
more common. Camas often generates settlement names, such 
as Kames on Loch Fyne and on the Kyles of Bute, Camasna- 
gaul in Ardgour, Camasachoirce and Camasinas on Loch 
Sunart and others, mostly in North Argyll. The feature is 
sometimes no more than a slight indentation in the coastline, 
but can be a sheltered, horse-shoe-shaped inlet. Again, it 
occurs on major inland lochs like Loch Awe. An inlet which 
bears the name camas is almost invariably deep water. Sailean, 
however, a very common term in Argyll, describes inlets 
which are shallow and mud-covered at low tide. The term has 
generated at least three important settlements — Salen — 
in Ardnamurchan, Lismore and Mull. Most sailean names, 
however, refer to very small and insignificant inlets, many 
of which are un-named on O.S. 6” maps. Perhaps the most 
colourful is Sailean nan Cuileag ‘fly-inlet’, in Ardnamurchan, 
which must shelter the most ferocious midges in North 
Argyll. 

An even more numerous element is port. From Latin 
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portum ‘port’, and English, this term is widespread through- 
out Gaeldom, and there are hundreds of Argyll examples. 
Again the range of size and extent is considerable, from the 
sizeable Port an Duine in Loch Nell to miniscule inlets that 
are just large enough to permit the beaching of a small boat. 
Many of these names, however, are important indicators of 
traditional practices, such as Port nan Ileach on Scarba, and 
Port nam Marbh in Ardnamurchan; Port Mhic Ratha on 
Lismore and Port Chaluim-Chille on Loch Creran. Strangely, 
caladh ‘harbour’ is scarce, appearing only in the doublet 
form Caladh Harbour in Kilfinan parish. 

The deep, rocky inlets or creeks which are prominent 
features of cliff-girt coasts are relatively infrequent on main- 
land Argyll. The usual term for this feature is sloc ‘pit’. 
Sloc an Eithir on Lismore, Sloc a’ Bhiorain on Seil, and 
Sloc nan Sgarbh on Seil are typical. The Norse equivalent, 
geodha, while abundant in the Outer Isles, is uncommon 
here. Geodha Mor on Eilean Dubh Mór is the only mapped 
example extant. 

Other inlet terms include poll ‘pool’. Poll Achadh Luach- 
rach is in Morvern, and Poll a’ Bhrochain on Seil. Tràigh 
‘beach’ is surprisingly rare on the map, with Tràigh na 
Musgan in Kilmore and Kilbride parish one of the few 
examples. An alternative form of camas is found in Lùb a’ 
Chladha on Loch Fyne, and toll ‘hole’ appears in Toll a’ 
Bhuic on Loch Long. 


Rocks and Skerries 


In a society which required to have a very detailed 
knowledge of the coast and coastal seas, it is only natural 
that rocks, reefs and other potentially dangerous features 
should be the subject of intense interest and careful nomen- 
clature. The majority of names which involve rock features 
are descriptive, but there is a group of examples which have 
highly-individual names, often fanciful and colourful. Such 
rocks are usually in places of difficulty, and require to be 
avoided at certain states of the tide, and this is usually the 
reason for such esoteric names, 

The standard term for a sea-rock is sgeir, from O.N. sker. 
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It is one of the most widespread of the Norse borrowings 
into Gaelic, The term can be applied both to rocks attached 
to the coast and to off-shore rocks. Normally, such rocks 
are exposed at all states of the tide and rarely, if ever, are 
covered at high-water springs, The number of names in 
sgeir is very high. Most, in fact, do not appear on the 6” 
O.S. map, existing only in the oral tradition, and many of 
these names are now lost, especially since fishing activity 
has been reduced over the past few decades, and since 
Gaelic has declined in mainland Argyll, 

Although many descriptive terms are associated with 
sgeir, a fair number have names which sound distinctly 
commemorative. Sgeir nam Muileach in Scarba, Sgeir Nig- 
hean Phàil in Lismore and Sgeir a’ Chleirich in Killean and 
Kilchenzie in Kintyre are all in this category. A number of 
examples have the classifying element in a final position, such 
as Liath-Sgeir in Kilmartin, Dubh-Sgeir (Lismore and many 
others), and Dearg-Sgeir in Appin. This is a Norse formation, 
common in the Hebrides, and not at all unusual off mainland 
coasts. Whether it is a genuine indicator of Norse influence 
is debatable, however. Beinn ‘mountain’ also occurs in a 
final position, even in areas where Norse influence is absent. 

The term used for off-shore rocks which are covered 
at high-tide (and often low tide as well), is bogha, another 
word which comes from Old Norse, in this case boði. These 
are uncommon, even on the 6” map, since most are so small 
as to be cartographically insignificant. Yet they are important 
to fishermen and sailors, and, depending on their location, 
dangerous. Bogha Garbh-Aird in Ardchattan and Bogha 
Lurcain in Morvern are two mapped examples. 

A few terms associated with inland rock features crop up 
on the coast, but they do not form an important group 
numerically. Leac ‘flagstone’, ‘flat rock’ is found in Leac 
Sleamhuinn in Loch Sunart; Stac ‘stack’ in Stac a’ Chagair 
in Kintyre, and Carraig ‘rock’, The latter is fairly common 
for a rocky outcrop, usually on a coastline. Carraig Ruadh 
in Easdale, Carraig na Luibe in Seil and Carraig an t-Salainn 
in Kilmartin are typical. 

But the most interesting group in this category are the 
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isolated sea-rocks which have idiosyncratic names. These 
include Lady's Rock in Benderloch, A’ Bhratag in Kilmore 
and Kilbride, and An Sgorag in Lismore — all feminine, and 
therefore either dangerous or unpredictable. The noise 
associated with the sea breaking over such rocks is reflected 
in names like Plocach in Glaceriska Bay, and the delightful 
Tudan off Seil. Many of these rocks, however, are compared 
with domestic animals. Na Gamhainn (Big and Little Stirk) 
are off Auliston Point in Morvern; Na h-Eich Donna are off 
Kilmore and Kilbride; Làir Bhàn off Shuna; Laogh an 
Eilein is off Island Macaskin; and Madadh a’ Bhealaich 
between Lunga and Scarba. Sgat Mór and Seat Beag in Loch 
Fyne are one of the few examples referring to fish. 

Finally, we must mention A’ Chleit, off Kintyre, and An 
Cleiteadh off Seil. These are from O.N. klettr ‘rock’, and 
generally apply to isolated rocks out from the shore, 
although klettr can mean a great variety of rock terms in 
the Hebrides, even occurring in settlement names like 
Breasclete, Lewis, Diriclete, Harris, and scores of others. The 
term exists as a word for cliff features in the Outer Isles and 
Skye, but does not do so on the mainiand, where the only 
application is to offshore rocks. 


Islands 


I do not intend to discuss this category in detail, since 
this paper is concerned mostly with Gaelic elements, The 
O.N. ¢y ‘island’ is clearly a very common term which 
remains in the names of the larger islands on the Argyll 
coast. Shuna, Pladda, Risga, Kerrera, Oronsay (L. Sunart), 
Carna, Lunga, Arsa, Reisa, Sanda and many others are in 
this category. With few exceptions, these are Norse, and 
indicate Norse influence at a critical phase in the settlement 
of Argyll. 

Eilean ‘island’ is likewise the standard Gaelic term, Here, 
the size range is great, from islets which can support a 
settlement to mere rocks that might easily qualify for a 
term like sgeir. Normally, the term eilean is applied if there 
is sufficient grazing on the island to support a few animals 
in summer. Innis, the archaic form, is scarce, even in Argyll, 
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where one might expect it. Insh Island, off Seil, is one 
example, although innis here might well have the secondary 
meaning, ‘meadow’, rather than ‘island’, so that this might 
not be the doublet that one immediately suspects. Innis, in 
fact, applies to larger islands, and Inch Kenneth, off Mull, 
and Inchmarnock, in Bute, are of this type. 


Other Features 


There are relatively few of these, but they fall into none 
of the other categories. The term caolas ‘kyle’, ‘sound’, 
common, and requires little comment. Caol is an canes 
form, found in Caol Charna in Loch Sunart. The mapped 
forms for straits between islands is usually ‘sound’, which 
itself originates in Scand. sund. 

One unusual name, however, is bealach ‘pass’, which 
occurs in Bealach a’ Choin Ghlais between Lunga and 
Scarba. This is the only Argyll example I have noted. 
Another is Dorus Mor ‘the big door’, between Craignish 
Point and Garbh Réis. 


Norse Names 


These are, with the exception of the island names, 
remarkably few on the Argyll coastline, Islay and Mull are 
a different matter, outwith the scope of this paper. There 
are, however, a number of coastal terms which do occur, 
like vik ‘bay’, in names like Carsaig, Ormsaig in Ardna- 
murchan, Scodaig on Loch Crinan and Claonaig in Kintyre. 

These are genuine viks, since they fulfil all the require- 
ments of good anchorage and sheltered situation, as well as 
being sufficiently large inlets. It is noticeable that place- 
names which contain -vik have continued to be used as 
fishing-ports and ferry-ports to the present day, so the term 
has a continuing significance and relevance. 

Of the other Norse elements nes ‘promontory’ is common 
enough in Ardnamurchan, but rarer in the east. Craignish, 
Skipness in Kintyre and Degnish on Loch Melfort, are three 
of the few examples. All of these are important promontories. 
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'The Descriptive Element 


We may now examine some of the qualitative coastal 
elements in the names I have mentioned in this paper, 

The Gaelic preoccupation with, and appreciation of, colour 
comes out vividly in these names. Sgeir Dhubh, Rubha Ban, 
Glas-Eilean, Carraig Ruadh, etc. all involve common 
colour terms. Riabhach ‘brindled’, breac ‘grey’, ‘speckled’, 
liath ‘hoary’ and gorm ‘blue’ are all mentioned. 

Animals, both domestic and wild, feature prominently: 
Pigs (Aonadh nam Muc). Cows (Sailean nam Ba), Bucks 
(Toll a’ Bhuic), Foxes (Sron na Saobhaidh and Rubha an 
t-Sionnaich), Cattle (Eilean na Seachd Seisrichean), Polecats 
(Fassadh na Feocullan), Otters (Carn na Beisde Duibhe), 
Roedeer (Rubha na h-Earba), Whales (Rubha na Muice 
Mara), Seals (Rubha an Roin), Horses (Sgeir a’ Chapuill) and 
Dogs (Bealach a’ Choin Ghlais). Bird-names includes Sgeir 
Faolainn (gulls), Aird Trilleachain (sandpipers), and cor- 
morants (Sloc nan Sgarbh). Rubha na Liathag is ‘grilse- 
point’, perhaps a poacher’s haunt. 

References to human activity of certain kinds exist in 
Carraig an t-Salainn (salt-making), Port nan Sliseag (boat- 
building), Port na Moine (peat), Port a’ Mheirlich (smuggling 
or thieving), Aird an lasgaich (fishing), Eilean nan Gad 
(withy-gathering for baskets), and Aird na Slaite, perhaps 
for the same function. Port nam Marbh was where bodies 
were carried ashore for burial. Sloc a’ Bhiorain was full of 
driftwood after storms and therefore a place of much interest. 
Port an Eorna, Sailean an Eorna and Camas a’ Choirce refer 
to the growing of grain, and we have several examples where 
vegetational features are involved, such as Eilean na Beithe 
(beech), Rubha Preasach (bushes), Port Challtuinn (hazel), 
Camas Fearna (alder) and Camas an t-Seilisdeire (iris). 
Tràigh na Musgan is ‘razorfish beach’. 

There were, of course, innumerable names along the 
Argyll coast which were part of the stock of local place- 
name lore and consequently never appeared on the map. 
Only in a few cases have we been able to record these, 
although the record is more complete in the islands. 
However, the mapped names give us an idea of the variety 
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of terms which were required to deal with the coast, and 
it is significant that most of the terms discussed in this 
paper have remained in use to the present day. The trend is, 
nevertheless, one of replacement by English, and this is 
something which has been going on for over a century, 
especially in the south-east of Argyll, in Cowal and the 
shores of Loch Fyne. Names like Blindman’s Bay, Shepherd's 
Point, Drum Point, Union Bay and Whitebridge Bay are all 
evidence of the anglicisation process. This is also true of 
map-names like Abbots Island in Loch Etive, and Lady's 
Rock, between Lismore and Mull. We can expect this 
process to continue. 

If the Ordnance Survey has done. nothing else, however, 
it has helped to record a priceless record of Gaelic minor 
names which would otherwise have passed into oblivion. 
There are numerous lessons to be learnt from this survey, 
but a proper linguistic analysis would take even longer than 
this paper. The main point to appreciate is that the 
terminology which the Gaels have used for their landscapes 
over the centuries is very much a reflection of the language 
itself. And yet, dramatic though the landscape is, the 
terminology is far from colourful, far from poetic, as we 
might expect from a people who delighted in versifying, 
storytelling and song. The words used for these names are 
as Professor MacKinnon has so aptly said, “individual 
concrete names”. He goes on “Though Gaelic has lent to 
English writers several words, by the use of which English 
authors are able to describe a landscape with greater 
picturesqueness, there is not a word in Gaelic to express 
either ‘picturesque’ or ‘landscape’. The people were men 
of action rather than of thought. They had fancy and 
imagination and accordingly metaphor and personification 
find a prominent place in their names , . . They have 
feelings and emotion, and their language is peculiarly rich 
in ephitets descriptive of feelings of affection or the 
reverse. But they did not transfer these epithets into their 
topography.’ 

The landscape of Argyll, diverse and complex in its 
nature, might have led to a development of romantic 
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names. Yet, when we examine the basic elements, we find 
that the donors of the names have revealed themselves in 
their true perspective. They were the hunters of deer, the 
fishers of salmon, the herdsmen, the shepherds, the men who 
cut timber, the men who dug for iron. In the mediaeval 
period, those who granted the names were the men who 
walked the bounds of the parishes, the men who conducted 
cattle-raid and foray, the men who took their cattle to 
summer shielings and stood guard over them from their 
encmies, The minor names teem with references to an 
economy which extracted every conceivable resource from 
the landscape — hazel withies for creels and baskets, oak 
for building timber, turf for roofing, heather for thatching, 
crottle for dyeing, herbs for curing sickness, Theirs was the 
role of extractor, yet also of the keen observer of all things 
that lived in the wild — deer, otter, badger, fox, ptarmigan, 
black-cock, peewit and falcon. All the elements, in some 
place or other, were grist to the mill of those who named. 

It is perhaps this element in Argyll names which brings 
back to us our own Gaelic origins. There is here little 
romance, only the nomenclature of human necessity and of 
human action by man, the giver of names. 
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Storytelling, as an ingredient of popular culture, is now 
fast fading in the Highlands and Islands. Accomplished 
storytellers of the past could hold the attention of their 
audiences for hours at a time: they could blend back- 
grounds (especially of nature), story lines and the responses 
of the characters involved, into absorbing narratives. 
Youngsters, in particular, were captivated by the stories, both 
old and new, which were recounted by men (and occasionally 
women) who had these narrative powers. I doubt if much of 
this type of social communication, common before the advent 
of radio and television, survives today. If one lived, in child- 
hood, in a district which was distant from the main centres 
and routes of communication, the great world outside made 
an impression on the borders of one’s consciousness only. 
Informal house visiting, ‘a’ dol air cheilidh’, was a normal 
activity for young and old. Much of our entertainment, as 
young people, arose out of this practice. It was, of course, 
a cultural feature with a long history in Gaelic Scotland. 
‘Ceilidhing’ served a variety of social functions: it helped to 
satisfy a human need for social contact — in which case 
the coming together of people was the important factor; 
entertainment, if there was any, was a by-product. How- 
ever, singing, storytelling, bardachd etc. are now the main 
features associated with the ceilidh house. 

In the Strathaird district, in which I grew up, most 
families were long associated with the area. Almost every 
feature of the landscape had a name: most of the names 
had to do with the physical appearance of the land or the 
use made of it; some placenames incorporated the names 
of persons associated with these places in the past. I 
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suppose most placenames have their origins in similar 
circumstances. Certain names reveal that time brings 
about its changes; e.g. the spot called “Cnoc Doire na 
h-Achlais” is now quite devoid of trees; “Cnoc Buaile Moth- 
laig’, which may have been close to the fold of a favourite 
cow, shows no signs of this association and is now part of 
a croft enclosed within parallel fences. There was also a 
certain amount of lore associated with particular topo- 
graphical features, sometimes involving second-sight or the 
‘little people’ (sithichean). Stories about such places were 
recounted and commented on in the ceilidh house. Another 
occasional feature at these meeting places might be a 
discussion on family relationships and genealogy. 

To show how extensive and varied a contribution even 
one family could make to oral tradition and knowledge I 
shall give an example within my own experience. Living 
close by, and nearly related to us, were the Robertsons. 
There were three brothers in the one house; Donald, whose 
wife had died young, Ruairidh and Lachuinn, who were 
bachelors, Although they were a crofting family, the sea 
had played a possibly greater part in their experience than 
the land; not just locally but in their work as seafarers in 
the days of sail and steam. The family name ‘Robertson’ 
is still a subject of conjecture, as to origin. Fairly common 
as a surname in the district, and apparently belonging to 
families long established in the area, it was only written as 
such sometime in the last century, The progenitor may 
have been a notable ‘Donnchadh’ of olden times; one such 
is the hero of a story related in the New Statistical Account, 
in the contribution written by the minister of Strath. This 
appellation could have been a registrar’s misunderstanding 
of the name by which his descendants were known, ‘Clann 
Dhonnchaidh’. (Other theories include one that the name 
comes from ‘Ròbastan’, a place near Kilmaree). The 
family of Robertsons, of which I write, could claim relation- 
ship to most of the families in the district. Their grand- 
mother had been of a family of MacDonalds, also local, 
noted for quick repartee, for local and traditional tales and 
bardachd. | | 
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Donald Robertson (Domhnall Lachuinn ’ic Dhomhnaill 
Bhain) could recite fragments of Ossianic poetry which he 
had learned in his youth from a brother of his grandmother. 

One of these pieces, as taken down by his son, Lachlan, 
is in the appendix to this paper. 

Donald had spent a good part of his life at sea, beginning 
on sailing ships in the 1870s; he eventually became a ship‘s 
officer, Tall and physically strong, he was still working as a 
yacht skipper in his seventies, Lachuinn Mór, his brother, 
had remained in the family home for most of his life. He 
had a fund of local lore and songs. One of his stories 
concerned a shepherd, John Macpherson (from Sleat), who 
worked on the farm of Glasnacille, which is around two 
miles, by road, from Elgol. When this incident occurred is 
not known, but it was most likely about the middle of last 
century. Macpherson was once returning from Elgol, the 
story goes, when he was confronted at A’ Charnaich by a 
woman who immediately attacked him, He concluded that 
she was a witch and, realising the danger he was in, called 
on his dog to come to his aid. Thereupon she changed form, 
from one shape to another, presumably to escape from the 
dog’s attentions. I cannot recall with accuracy what these 
shapes were — I think one was a hare and another, a coil 
of rope. The witch eventually disappeared and man and dog 
continued on their way to Glasnacille, Lachuinn said that 
the dog lost all its hair in the fight and that his father had 
actually seen the animal in its hairless state. The story was 
quite well known in the district. 

I mentioned the story once to Ruairidh, Lachuinn’s 
brother. He was rather sceptical about some of the details 
of the story. He believed that an attack had taken place but 
that the supposed ‘witch’ might have been a jealous woman 
friend of the shepherd’s, who had had a violent quarrel 
with him. This explanation does not tell us how the dog 
lost its hair, however! 

Ruairidh had also been a merchant seaman in his 
younger days and, until late in life, used to work on yachts 
in the summer season, along with another brother, Iain. 
He had sailed with Iain Dubh Dhomhnaill nan Oran, from 
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Glendale, and could tell stories of his exploits. [ remember 
his telling of the way lain once entertained his mates, while 
they waited for a train at Kyle of Lochalsh, by pulling strings 


of coloured ribbon out of his mouth. On board ship, on 


another occasion, when Jain, Ruairidh and other seamen were 
scrubbing decks, a conceited-looking steward, carrying a 
container, passed them on his way to the bridge. Iain asked 
him what was in the container. The steward replied that it 
was boiled eggs for the skipper. Iain Dubh said, “No, you're 
wrong — you've got a couple of rats there!” The steward, 
taking this to be a piece of nonsense, nevertheless opened 
the container to show them. Sure enough, Ruairidh said, 
there were a couple of rats in it! On another occasion, when 
an unpopular officer was looking out of a porthole, Iain 
caused deer antlers to sprout from his head! | 

During the First World War Ruairidh’s ship was torpedoed; 
he, and Lachlan MacPhee (Lachuinn Thormaid), were 
among the last to leave, balancing on a plank which was 
placed between the sinking ship and the lifeboat. 

Lachuinn Thormaid was of a MacPhee family, which a 
generation or so back, had come from the Dunvegan area; 
the man of the family at that time had been engaged to 
work on the Strathaird estate as a skilled handyman. As 
well as being craftsmen, particularly in wood, some of the 
family could turn their talents towards bardachd. One, 
Domhnall Mhurchaidh, who lived in the latter part of the 
19th Century, was a local bard. A number of his songs have 
survived — though, it seems, not by his own choice, It was 
known that, after he became seriously religious, he burnt 
the papers on which his songs had been written. (Some of 
his songs are in Volume LII of the Transactions), I have 
included additional ones of his, and other songs, in the 
appendix. 

At ceilidhs stories would be told of the experiences of 
local people who had left home to seek work in distant 
places. Clydeside ports and towns were familiar to many, 
especially to seafarers. Sometimes fights took place between 
Highlanders and ‘corner-boys’ — usually in the vicinity of 
railway stations. One local man, who put his attackers to 
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flight, had been prepared; he put coins between the fingers 
of his fist, making an effective sort of ‘knuckle-duster’! 


Fishing, of course, was important in the local economy; 
herring fishing, not only locally, but in distant lochs, such 
as Loch Hourn; cod fishing, in early spring in ‘An Linne 
Shléiteach’, on the west side of Sleat, near Tarskavaig; 
haddock and other types of fish were caught closer to home. 

It seemed to have been a practice, when sailcloth was too 
expensive or too hard to get, to patch or make sails by 
sowing cotton flourbags together. Some Elgol men, including 
a certain Iain MacNeacail (John Nicolson), were on a 
fishing trip, on one occasion, when a yacht appeared with 
some southern gentlemen aboard, When they saw the locals’ 
makeshift sail (which, no doubt, would still have the flour 
miller’s name on it) there was a good deal of merriment 
aboard the yacht. When they got close, one of the gentle- 
men asked, in upper class tones, “Where did you get the 
sail, my good man?” Unabashed, Iain MacNeacail made 
the rejoinder, “From Manchester, my Lord!” 

This incident occurred at some time before the First 
World War, when sails were still much in use. It was about 
the same period that a Rev. Mr MacKay was the parish 
minister. An old worthy, Alasdair Breac, lived on his own 
in a small, thatched house in the township of Torrin. One 
day he was visited by the minister who was doing the rounds 
locally. It was a warm, sunny day and the door was left 
open. The two men were on their knees, at the end of the 
visit, as the minister offered up a prayer, when a cockerel 
belonging to Alasdair came over the threshold, stretched 
its neck, and crowed loudly. Alasdair tried to ‘shoo’ the 
offending bird out — but without success. Again it crowed 
and once more he tried to make it go out — but go it 
wouldn’t! It crowed loud and long for a third time. The 
minister heard Alasdair get up; there was a scuffling noise 
and then Alasdair Breac’s voice: “Cumaibh oirbh, a 
mhinisdear, Tha mac an Diabhuil agam air sgòrnan!” 

Now, by way of variety, I shall introduce some historical 
material, In 1751, the MacKinnon chief, released the 
previous year from the London prison in which he had been 
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confined for taking part in the “45 Rising, disposed of the 
greater part of his barony to John MacKenzie of Delvine, 
who was acting for the trustees of MacDonald of Sleat, a 
minor at that time, In dire straits financially, and with a 
burden of debt on the estate, this appeared to have been 
the only option left to him. Papers which detailed the 
extent and rentals of farms on this part of the estate, 
naming the chief tenants at the time of the sale, were 
drawn up (16th Jan, 1751). The details that follow are taken 
from these (as published by Lachlan MacDonald of Skea- 
bost at the time of the Napier Commission): 


Extent in Others in 
Names of Farms Pennylands Occupants ‘Tenancy 
Kyleakin 5 Neil MacKinnon 5 
Assig 5 John MacKinnon 4 
Breakish/+ Paby 5 Mary MacKinnon & others 7 
Scullamus/+ Paby 5 Norman MacLeod 2 
RT | 5 Lauchlan MacKinnon — 
Swordale 5 Lauchlan MacKinnon 4 
Kilkrist Fe) Mr Donald Nicolson — 
Kilbridye. 5 Mr Donald Nicolson 5 
Suishnish 
Boreraig 10 Mr Neil MacKinnon 2 
Kenachtrich 
ue Peon \ 1] John MacKinnon — 
Liveras 5 John MacKinnon — 
Torrin A aad 
Kinloch Slapin } 7 Mr Alex MacLeod 
Kinlochnadale 5 Alex Nicolson — 
Gemboil 4 Lauchlan MacKinnon 4 
Harrodale 5 John MacKinnon & others 10 
Haist 5 Small Tenants - 7 
Broadford 4 Lauchlan MacKinnon & others 4 


Mr Donald Nicolson was, I believe, parish minister at the 
time. 

In 1754 the Barons of the Exchequer Court in Scotland 
ordered that a survey should be made of certain of the 
estates forfeited after the Rising of 1745, in order to find 
out the extent of land holdings and rentals, where these 
were uncertain. The Strathaird locality was one of these 
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places. On June 6th, 1754, the tenants were convened at 
Kilmaree, where they were put on oath by Alexander 
MacLeod of Ullinish, Sheriff Substitute of Inverness-shire, 
and David Bruce, General Surveyor of the Forfeited 
Estates. The documents, which detail each tenant’s holding 
and rental, are held in the Scottish Record Office, and are 
cf much interest to the local historian. Almost all of the 
surnames mentioned are still to be found in the district 
today. 


Some townlands were held by joint tenants while others 
were held by individuals; the old designations of penny 
lands and farthing lands were still in use. Two tenants, 
Lachlan and Hector MacKinnon, both with holdings in 
Glasnacille, were able to sign their names to their deposi- 
tions, while the others declared that they could not write. 

The extent and rentals of the different townlands surveyed 
were as follows — 

Glasnacille (24 penny land), shared by Lachlan Mac- 
Kinnon (4 penny), Hector MacKinnon and John Mac- 
Innes (14 farthings each), Samuel MacLean, John 
MacKinnon, John MacDonald, Alexander Nicolson 
and Kenneth MacDonald (1 farthing each). 

Dunliath (12 penny land), shared equally by Lachlan 
MacKinnon, Duncan Grant, John MacPhail, John 
Fletcher and William Grant. 


Riochan (1 penny land), tenanted by John MacLean 
(3 penny), Malcolm MacPhail and Lachlan Mac- 
Kinnon (1 farthing each), 

Robastan (22 penny land) held by Donald MacKinnon 
(4 penny), William Ross and Donald MacVoron (1 
farthing each), Lachlan MacKinnon and Duncan Mac- 
Innes (14 farthings each), Donald MacLeod (4 farth- 
ing), waste (4 penny and 3 farthing). 

Camusunary (24 penny land) held by Charles MacLean 
and James Ross (4 penny each), Lachlan Ross, 
Kenneth MacAskill, Malcolm MacLeod and Norman 
Fletcher (1 farthing each), Donald MacKinnon (14 
farthings), waste (4 farthing), 
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Elgoll (5 penny land), held by Lachlan MacKinnon, 
Elgoll. 

Meabost (14 penny land), held by Lachlan MacKinnon, 
Elgoll. | 

Glen Scaladal (1 penny land), ditto 

Kirkibost (5 penny land), waste at that time. 
Kilmaree (1 penny land) held by John MacLeod of 
Raasay (Mac Gille Chaluim), Tutor to Charles Mac- 


Kinnon, infant son of the attainted chief, Iain Mac- 
-Kinnon of Strath and Mishnish. 


Upper Ringell (1 penny land) ditto 
Nether Ringell (1 penny land) ditto 
Arinacreag (shieling) ditto 


The rental of each holding was accounted for in detail 
and also the amount for ‘cess and teind’ (Scots legal terms 
for secular and church taxes). The amount paid was, of 
course, dependent on the size of the tenancy. 

We may look at three examples: a five penny land, a 
half-penny land and a half-farthing land — 

Elgol (five penny land) — possessed by one tenant, 
Lachlan MacKinnon, paid 200 pounds Scots of money rent, 
plus 2 bolls 2 firlots bear (barley), 1 boll 1 firlot horse corn; 
6 pounds Scots for each penny land for cess and teind. 
In addition we are told that the tenant is “only lyable to 
pay one sheep and one hen for said whole lands, these 
customs being casual”. The ‘whole lands’ would no doubt 


~ have included Meabost and Glen Scaladal which were also 


held by this tenant, who would probably have been of 
tacksman status. 


Half-penny land (at Ròbastan) — 20 pounds Scots of 
money rent, plus 2 pecks of horse corn, one sheep and one 
hen; 3 pounds Scots cess and teind. 


Half-farthing land (at Camusunary) — 5 pounds Scots 
of money rent, one peck of bear and 2 lippies of horse corn, 
one sheep and one hen; fifteen shillings Scots for cess and 
teind. 
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The rentals were paid to Lachlan MacKinnon of Coire 
Chatachan, factor of the estate. 

The old chief, Iain Dubh, was living at Kilmaree at the 
time of the survey but seems not to have played any part 
in the proceedings, In fact, it was left to John MacLeod of 
Raasay (Mac Gille Chaluim) to make a vigorous defence 
to the surveyors of the rights of Charles, infant son of the 
chief (and MacLeod’s nephew) to the lands and barony of 
Strathswordale. His father, in 1732, had passed over these 
lands to his eldest son, John, but he had since died, Mac- 
Leod pointed out that the MacKinnon chief had delivered 
himself up on the 12th of July, 1746 (to Captain Donald 
MacDonald of Castleton and Lieut, William MacLeod, both 
officers in the Independent Companies), before the Act of 
Attainder was passed. He had been detained a prisoner in 
London till April 1750, when the question of a trial was 
tacitly passed over and he was released. Iain Dubh had 
also caused a legal disposition to be drawn up in 1753 in 
favour of MacLeod, by which he signed over to him lands 
at Kilmaree and other interests for a sum of £280 sterling. 
Probably he made these arrangements because of his 
straightened circumstances and the fact that a charge of 
treason might still be brought against him. 


Charles, son of Jain Dubh, was a graduate of King’s 
College, Aberdeen. He seems to have been an interested 
observer of and participant in the Scottish Enlightment (as 
it is now known) of the late 18th Century, In 1785 William 
Creech, publisher in Edinburgh, printed a collection of 
essays by Charles. These range from pieces on economic 
theory and political economy (one dedicated to the memory 
of David Hume) in which he mentions the work of Doctor 
Smith, which was ‘not published till very lately’ (Adam 
Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations’, presumably), to essays on the 
authenticity of Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’, musica] accompani- 
ment, philosophy (particularly of Hume and Berkeley), 
fortifications and military science, 

There is very little about his Gaelic background in these 
essays. About James Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’ he is very 
sceptical — ‘The Gaelic copy seems to me amazingly 
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contrived to support the deceit’. He points out that there is 
no minute detail in ‘Ossian’ (as one might expect in bardic 
compositions) and ‘not one attempt at wit in the whole 
collection’. He does not believe that bards had changed 
their style in this direction. Of the Gaelic language, he says, 
‘The only alteration that I have heard has taken place of 
late, is the intermixture of English’, On the subject of 
languages and their constructions he cites Hume, Blair and 
Smith. He writes of the uses of ‘images’ in language, 
criticising Milton’s word-pictures of devils, angels and the 
Almighty — they ‘are but men’. He talks of relapsing into, 
what he calls, ‘my natural scepticism’. 


He appears to have had some knowledge of European 
languages, He discusses musical terms and the work of 
continental composers such as D’Alembert and Tartini. 
He travelled on the Continent — ‘I found in the King’s 
Library in Berlin a book I had long searched for’ (an 
Italian book). 

He was very interested in military fortifications and 
military tactics, it seems. With the essay, ‘Observations on 
Fortifications and reveted Ditches’ he included 25 careful 
drawings of different types of fortifications. He writes 
about these in detail, mentioning the work of military 
engineers such as Vauban, and giving his own opinion on 
the fortress of Copenhagen. 

If we go even further back in history, over three hundred 
years before this time, in fact, we find the affairs of the 
parish church of Strathswordale figuring amongst supplica- 
tions to the Papal See. There were two of these in June 
1429 and one in September 1432 from clergy who wished 
to be provided with the benefice and cure of the parish 
church. The living was declared void because the rector, 
Master MacDhonnachaidh Calataidh, had failed to have 
himself promoted to the priesthood within the statutory 
time, aithough there was no legal impediment. Donald 
Mac Maol Colum Cille, subdeacon, Sodor diocese, was 
granted provision to hold the rectory of the parish church 
(Cille Chriosd), which had a stipend of 7 marks sterling in 
1429 and 8 marks in 1432, notwithstanding the fact that he 
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already held the rectorship of St Connan in Uig, which 
provided 4 marks sterling. The difficulty of communicating 
with Rome in these far-off days can be gauged by the fact 
that the incumbent, the ‘alleged priest’ as he was called, 
had ‘detained’ the benefice for more than ten years, Others 
were said to have held the living, without proper dis- 
pensation, for lesser periods. It would appear that the 
diocesan authorities had insufficient power or opportunity 
to change matters. 


I shall now bring to your notice an account written much 
closer to our own time. An English visitor, the Rev. H. C. 
Townshend, visited Strath in the summer of 1844 or 1845 
and his account of his sojourn there is lively and interesting. 
He arrived by steamboat and stayed in the old inn at 
Broadford, where he and his companion disembarked, The 
two men raced to the inn, ahead of the other passengers, in 
order to get the best room, which, however, turned out to 
be less comfortable than they had expected. It rained heavily 
during the night and they were disturbed by the twanging 
of a Jew’s harp under their window. 

Next day, they set off for Loch Coruisk, twelve miles 
away, on horses which they hired for eight shillings per day, 
and with a guide. They passed the ‘very neglected’ church 
of Kilchrist (the ‘Cille Chriosd’ mentioned earlier; the 
parish church was now in Broadford) and the loch beside 
it, “a melancholy memento of unsuccessful drainage, fertile 
only in reeds and rushes’. They walked round the head of 
Loch Slapin and then followed the old track to Keppoch, 
below A’ Charnaich, and thereafter went over Am Mam to 
Camusunary. They were impressed by Blaven and stopped 
to sketch it. They also saw glimpses of the sun on Loch 
Scavaig and Loch na Créithich, Later on, however, the 
steadily increasing rain and the lateness of the hour forced 
them to seek shelter at the farmhouse at Camusunary. 

The owner (the writer refers to him as ‘C.M.’ — he may 
have been one of the MacAllisters, proprietors of Strathaird 
since 1786) was a ‘hale looking man of engrained red 
complexion who had turned the further corner of middle 
age’. The visitors had been told earlier in the day that he 
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would provide shelter if travellers were forced by circum- 
stances to seek it and only ask for money for the servants 
in return. They discovered later that the servants were 
never given this little extra fee for their services. 


‘C.M.’, as it turned out, was not very welcoming and it 
was with reluctance that he allowed them to dry their 
clothing by the fire. His whole attention, it seemed, was 
centred on a smack, which he was watching with a spy- 
glass, and which had just landed barrels of tar for marking 
sheep (probably for use in ‘smearing’? — a method used to 
protect sheep from ticks, maggots, etc.), Because of the 
continuing rain the travellers wanted to stay ovenight, 
despite C.M.’s reluctance to accommodate them. Apart 
from the farmhouse there was only a black house nearby, 
however. C.M. recommended a house ten miles away 
(possibly Sligachan), excusing his own unwelcoming attitude 
by saying that his men were too busy storing away tar 
barrels to be of assistance and that, anyway, ‘the sheets 
were all at the wash’. 


However, as the rain was now even heavier than before, 
C.M. relented and the two visitors were provided with a 
meal of smoked fresh herrings. They began to wonder if 
C.M. had private reasons for his lack of cordiality; they 
found him an ‘odd mixture of coldness and kindness’. He 
eventually took some interest in his guests, however, telling 
them that Robson, an artist who had made a well-known 
painting of Loch Coruisk, had visited him a number of 
times and showing them drawings in a book of his own; 
these were of the mountains which surrounded the place. 

A barelegged girl brewed the tea in a large, earthenware 
teapot, covering up the pot with peat ashes on the hearth; 
there it was left to stew for a quarter of an hour. “The 
resultant brew might destroy sleep for a fortnight’, was 
Townshend’s wry comment, Their host eventually asked, 
‘Are ye for bed?’, and they were shown to a room containing 
two beds, only one of which was for them, they were 
surprised to learn; the other was for C.M. They did get 
sheets, however. C.M., once in bed, prepared for sleep by 
taking a huge quantity of snuff, an operation which lasted 
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about half an hour. One of the travellers put the candle 
out but, though they were sleepy, the constant tossings and 
turnings of C.M. shook the bed and delayed slumber. 
Townshend fell into an uneasy doze, later wakened by a 
nightmare in which C.M. was ‘happing’ the bolster over 
their mouths, ‘Heaven help us from being burked’, was his 
prayer! 

Next day, the two intrepid travellers, after some delay, 
got their host’s boat; three sturdy ‘damsels’ helped to haul 
it to the sea. The day was very good and the writer tells 
of having a ‘feeling of perfect satisfaction’; Loch Coruisk, 
he declares, was the ‘sublimest scene on which, I verily 
believe, it is possible for man to look’. 

These feelings did not last, however. The boatmen, left 
to their own devices, had gone off in a different direction, 
leaving the travellers to await their belated return. They 
became very angry at the delay — ‘a towering rage’ is how 
the writer describes their feelings at the time. The boatmen, 
on their return, tried to placate them by putting on a ‘show’. 
They caught a very young seagull, placed it in the sea, and 
everyone watched as other gulls came to its assistance and 
helped it to regain the shore. 

Returning to the farmhouse, they received breakfast, 
feeling obliged, firstly, to remunerate the boatmen although 
previously told by C.M. that there was nothing to pay. Later, 
however, ‘an old cannie fellow, who I afterwards found 
was C.M.’s father, came to us and demanded five shillings 
for the use of the boat’. The two friends demurred and told 
C.M. of the incident: he seemed ‘heartily ashamed’ and left 
the room. Again the old gentleman came and asked for 
money — but this time was told that the boatmen had 
already been paid, Still unaware of who he was they spoke 
to C.M. about the ‘curious old fellow’s’ behaviour — no 
doubt making him feel further embarassed. Before leaving 
Camusunary they gave a good tip to ‘barelegged Betty’. 
C.M. walked part of the way with them; it turned out, in 
conversation, that he had met the father of Townshend’s 
friend, in Ireland. 

The two companions now wished to visit Spar Cave. 
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Their guide led the way to a solitary hut in that neighbour- 
hood. Here was a boat owner, “the grim ferryman', who 
was to take them on the half-mile journey to the cave, On 
being asked his fee he replied that it was 3 shillings and 
2 bottles of whisky. After some bargaining he settled for 
3 shillings and 1 glass! The boat was ‘crazy, old and small’; 
water ran in so fast that they were almost swamped; they 
only just reached the Spar Cave without mishap, During 
their visit there, the guide ‘attacked’ the stalagmites with a 
stick and offered a piece to them for five shillings — an 
offer they refused. The cave, they were told, was sometimes 
visited by steamboats bringing curious visitors. Tar barrels 
were lit to allow them to see the interior; the result was 
that the walls were blackened. (About a mile or so south- 
wards is Camus Eiceadal (called ‘Camisketel’ by Pennant), 
from which Prince Charles Edward Stuart was rowed to the 
mainland, near Mallaig, in early July, 1746). 


On the way back to Broadford (probably at Torrin) the two 
Englishmen stopped to watch black cattle and goats being 
gathered in. Men and women, dressed in dark-blue cloth, 
drove the beasts along. Townshend thought that the 
village girls were strikingly handsome and neatly turned 
out — the decorative styling of their hair particularly 
impressed him. 


They finally left Broadford, as they had arrived, by 
steamboat, being rowed out in the inn landlord’s boat (which 
was overcrowded), and having to pay 6 pence for this last 
service. 


I have spent some time on this visit because it illustrates, 
in a measure, what ‘life was like’ in Strath just before the 
destitution years. The writer himself is keenly observant 
although he often writes in a light-hearted, humorous way. 
Of course, we are seeing life through middle or upper-class 
English eyes. Nevertheless the account is fascinating in 
the insights it provides on the hardships of travel, the types 
of accommodation offered to visitors and the economic 
situation in which Highland people were placed at that 
time. There is irony and humour, conscious and unconscious, 
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in the way the writer describes places and tells of encounters 
with people in a variety of situations. 


The Rev. Mr Townshend might have been a traveller 
somewhat similar to the type characterised by Keith Mac- 
Alister of Strathaird when commenting on Dr John Mc- 
Culloch, a visitor with an active interest in geology, who 
had written a book which caused some offence, Dr Mc- 
Culloch, said MacAlister, went a long way towards 
explaining ‘the aversion which the people show to that class 
of Sassenach intruders who enter the country determined 
to make a book, and who, in lack of matter more attractive, 
or of honesty, intelligence, and observation, cram the 
pages of their “memorable books” with tavern adventures, 
taking care to season them with the necessary portion of 
exaggeration and falsehood”. This sort of criticism could 
still ring true about certain writers of today! 

I might, at this point, give some account of the 
emigrations from the Aird of Strath in the early 1850s. 
Mention has been made in another paper of the evictions 
from Keppoch; other parts of the Strathaird estate were 
affected as well. Lists are extant of the numbers and names 
of emigrants in 1852 who were assisted in their passages by 
the Highlands and Islands Emigration Society. These can 
be summarised as follows: 


On 20th June, 1852, the “Araminta” sailed from Liver- 
pool to Geelong with 3 families from Elgol aboard: Angus 
and Flora Robertson, 2 married sons, their wives and 5 
other children; Alex. and Marion Robertson, and their 
5 children; John MacKinnon and his 2 sisters, (21 in all). 

On 13th July 1852, the “Georgianna” sailed from Glasgow 
to Port Philip with 10 families from Strathaird aboard: 
Lachlan and Flora Cameron and 5 children; Norman and 
Margaret MacDonald; Lachlan and Catherine MacKinnon 
and 2 children; Ewen and Effy Robertson and 5 children; 
Lachlan and Chirsty Robertson and 3 children; Calum and 
Margaret MacRae and 4 children; Donald and Janet Mac- 
Kinnon and 6 children; Donald and Chirsty Grant; Angus 
and Ann MacQueen, 2 children and Chirsty MacKinnon; 
Keith and Chirsty MacAllister and 5 children. (53 in all). 
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Keith MacAlister is described as ‘a most useful man” on 
the listed register of emigrants, It is quite likely that he was 
the commentator on travellers to the Highlands whom I 
have quoted earlier. 

Rev, Dr MacLeod of Glasgow (‘Caraid nan Gaidheal’) 
addressed the passengers on the “‘Georgianna” in Gaelic. 
They were obeying a familiar command to ‘go to the 
promised land’. Copies of the Gaelic psalms and the 
Shorter Catechism were distributed and, finally, the 23rd 
Psalm was sung, amidst emotional scenes. The vessel then 
set off on its long voyage. 

On 3rd August 1852, the “Ontario” sailed from Liver- 
pool to Sydney with 12 families from Strathaird (mainly 
from Keppoch) aboard: Norman and Chirsty Cameron and 
8 children; Widow Janet MacInnes, son Alex. and wife 
Janet, and 1 child; Norman and Janet MacKinnon and 4 
children; Ewen and Chirsty MacInnes and 3 children; 
Archibald MacIntosh and 2 brothers; Widow Flora Grant, 
6 children and Chirsty MacIntosh, niece; Donald and 
Chirsty Grant and 7 children; Widow Margaret MacKinnon 
and 4 children: Catherine MacAllister and 5 children; John 
and Catherine MacAllister, 6 children and Ian MacIntosh; 
Lachlan and Effy MacDonald and 3 children; Ann Mac- 
Innes, her brother and 2 sisters. (74 in all). 

Twenty-five families (148 persons in all) emigrated from 
the Aird of Strath in that summer of 1852, all going to 
Australia. Doubtless there were many more from other 
parts of the parish in these emigrant ships, particularly 
families evicted from Borreraig and Suishnish. 

These were not the first emigrants from Strath to go to 
Australia, of course. Four of the sons of the parish minister, 
Rev. John MacKinnon, had gone there before 1840, one of 
them founding a leading newspaper, the Melbourne ‘Argus’. 
As early as 1817 Capt. Lachlan MacAlister, an ensign in 
the 48th Regiment, arrived in New South Wales and 
remained as a settler. He was granted 810 hectares of land 
near Goulburn. Born in 1797, he was the son of Duncan 
and Janet MacAlister of Strathaird, who had come from 
Kintyre, ten years before, to take over the estate. (A 
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number of families from the home area came with them 
and were settled on the shores of Loch Slapin, some in 
crofts, others employed in catching fish in stone traps), 


In 1828, MacAlister was a Resident Magistrate and 
officer in charge of mounted police on Goulburn Plains. 
He had a great appetite for land and, by 1831, he owned 
6,500 hectares, near Goulburn, a holding which he called 
‘Strathaird’. As a law officer he was involved in skirmishes 
with bushrangers and aborigines. In 1831 he was wounded 
by bushrangers at Shooters Hill, in the Great Dividing 
Range, in a battle in which a bushranger was killed and 
eight captured (they were later executed), MacAlister was 
given an ornamental plate for the part he played in this 
encounter, He was a man of substance in the colony in 
1837, employing immigrant Highlanders on his large 
property, having his name bestowed on the MacAlister 
River, Gippsland. Fighting occurred sometimes when he 
met hostile aborigines on his exploratory expeditions. On one 
occasion, his nephew, Ronald, was killed by an aborigine. 
This was followed by a terrible retaliation; the local tribe 
was hunted down by the settlers and almost wiped out. 

Geologists say there may be a fault line stretching from 
Camusunary, up Srath na Créithich, to Sligachan, The 
rumblings of small earth tremors have been heard in the 
vicinity. Donald Anderson (Domhnall Ruairidh), from 
Torrin, was for a time ghillie and river watcher at Camus- 
unary. On a number of occasions he was said to have heard 
strange rumblings which he could not explain. Camusunary 
and Srath na Créithich have an air of remoteness from the 
stir of modern life. Even today, although there is a Land- 
Rover track to the farmhouse and the sounds of boat and 
aircraft engines can sometimes be heard, the old atmosphere 
can be experienced. My grandfather was a shepherd on 
this part of the estate in the latter part of the 19th Century. 
The house was on Ruighe Mharsco, a beautiful but isolated 
place on the boundary of the estate. The family’s stay 
there provided storytelling material till the present day. 

At the beginning of the Second World War, two young 
men from Elgol were hunting for deer in this area, It was 
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a calm, moonlit, autumn night. When they reached Camus- 
unary, which was deserted at that time of year, they decided 
to go into the large corrugated iron barn there. It was built 
on the same lines as a Nissen hut. Suddenly there was a 
tremendous noise; as one said: “like a stick being drawn 
over the corrugated iron”. That was enough; the two made 
off. There was no more thought of deer hunting after that. 
A few years ago an American Air Force fighter bomber 
crashed into Sgurr Mhór, just above Camusunary, killing 
the two airmen aboard instantly. Some climbers were 
staying in the bothy below the scene of the crash at the 
time. This bothy, at the mouth of the Camusunary river, 
is a small cottage which was used by fishermen and river 
watchers at one time, but is now maintained by the 
Mountain Bothies Association. The sounds, the flames and 
the reverberations that followed the crash terrified the 
occupants of the bothy. Some might claim that there was a 
connection between the two incidents recounted above. 
There were, indeed, a number of stories of supernatural 
experiences which had their origin in this area. 


Close to Elgol, at the top of Beinn a’ Chleit, there is 
‘Leabaidh na Ba Ire’. Little was known locally about this 
perhaps mythical animal — except that she was of some 
special significance and that those who tended her took 
her from place to place, to the best grazings. There was a 
rhyme which recounted these places in Skye: — 

Gleann-Dail an Ditrinnis, 
Gleann Uig an Trondairnis; 
Fior bhraigh Ghleann Hinnisdail 
Is Gleann sgiamhach Sgaladal. 


Since writing the above, I have heard from a local source 
that the ‘Ba Ire’ was a milk-cow which the Independent 
Companies took with them on their marches through Strath 
while attempting to catch ‘rebels’ and the elusive Prince 
Charlie in 1746. As the local people refused to supply them 
they had to bring their own milk ration — on the hoof! 
The story may be partially true but the connection with the 
‘Ba Ire’ does not seem likely. 

In conclusion, I think it may be appropriate to mention that 
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many of my references in this paper have been to the Aird 
of Strath, the part of the parish I know most familiarly. 
This emphasis was inevitable, not only for that reason, but 
also because Strathaird has been a separate estate for a long 
time and its records are thus often separate from those of 


the rest of the parish. 


Appendix 


Fhuaireadh an earrainn so, mu aon de euchdan na Féinne, 


bho Dhomhnall Robasdan, Ealaghol, 
Air la do’n Fhéinn bhi nan suidhe 
Ri taobh tulaich Coire Siar, 
Chunnaic iad a’ tighinn bho’n mhagh 
An nighean sin is i ’na h-aonar, 
An nighean sin is áille snuadh, 
Is gile ’s is deirge da ghruaidh, 
’S gile i na a’ ghrian is a’ ghealach, 
Le h-earradh éididh mun cuairt dhith. 


Bha slabhraidhean or fo dealbh braghad, 
Bha lacha is gáire “na ceann; 

’S an gaol sin uile thug iad dhi, 

Bho theaghlach aluinn na h-Easpain, 
Cha robh spéis aig duine san Fhéinn 

Do mhnaoi fhéin ach do'n nighean. 


Agus thubhairt ise — 


“Mo chomraich air Fionn na Fiann, 
Mo chomraich air Goll ’s air Oscar, 
Mo chomraich air Diarmad Donn, 
Oir’s tu mo roghaim ’s mo thaghadh sonn.” 
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Agus thubhairt Fionn — 
“Tog do chomraich dhiom, a bhean, 
Oir is laige mi na boc mac Smaill, 
Is laige mi na Grannchur mhic Grannchur a Bhuig, 
O, is mi’s laige thig na thainig. 


Agus thubhairt ise — 
“S ioghnadh mor leam thu bhi lag, 
Is mi ’gad fhaicinn an ana-beachd, 
'S gur tu is cuimichte da chois, 
De’n t-sluagh aluinn, ghrinn, choitcheann.” 


Agus an uair sin — 
Chunnacas am fear mor sin bhuainn, 
A’ tarruing a luingeas thar chuan, 
Le fhraoch, uchdmhac, chruaidh chlogad, 
’S le chapull daite, breac uaine; 
Le cheannbheart chomharraichte, chomhruisgt’ 
Os cionn sochair a’ bhacain. 
B’e sin am fear mor gun chiall, 
A’ tighinn thugainn le ana-miann 
’S gun mharbh e coig cheud 
De Fhiannaichean na Feinne ’s an nighean. 
Ach dh’éirich Caoilte nan Cas Luath, 
Agus Oscar le mor fhuaim, 
Is bha fuaim nan sleagh, ’s nam balldeas, 
Mar fhuaim easaibh ri aigeal, 
Bha sgath na fala gu teann, 
Mar chlach ghlais a’ ruith le gleann, 
No mar chaoraich teine air teallach 
Bha farum nan laoch naimhdeach. 





Is dh'eirich mo mhacsa air an Jeirg, 
Oscar “se lan fo throm fheirg, 

Is rinn e còmhrag ris gu borb, 

Gu faobhrach, fuilteach, garg, 

Is thug Oscar an greim fearghanta, grad, 
Air Gille Donn an Eid” Ghlain, 

Is gun bhuadhaich leis an greim gràineil, 
Oighre aluinn na h-Easbuig, 

Mharbh e e. 
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Turus do’n Bhàillidh 
Bha Domhnall Mhurchaidh, mar a thuigeas sinn anns an 
oran, air a dhol a” phaigheadh màl anns an Ath Leathann, 
ceithir mile deug o'n tigh. 


Seisd: An turus mu dheireadh a thug mi do'n bhàillidh, 
Bheir e gu brath dhomh súileagan; 
Ged thainig mi dhachaidh gun bhristeadh mo 
chnámhan, 
Theabas mo bhàthadh dùbailte. 


Gur mise bha canail ’n uair dh’fhag mi mo 
dhachaidh, 

Nach gabhainn ach drama, nach b'fhiu leam e, 

Ach gun ólainn mo dhrama an am dhomh bhi 
tarruing, 

Is gum bithinn aig baile gun m'ionndrain as. 


“Se seo a thuirt ise — ’n té ghasda bha thall. 

“Cha chreid mi rim bheo gur drungair e; 
Gabhaidh e drama gu laghach mar ’s cóir, 
“s cha bhie ri bóilich úpraideach. 


Cha bhi e mar fheadhainn a thig do'n tigh-òsd, 

A’ bualadh nan dorn air búird bith’ iad, 

“S cha sguir iad fo dheireadh gus am faigh iad an leòr, 
Is théid iad far sgeòil ’s bi ùpraid ann.” 


Ach tháinig fear eile, fear garadh na teallaich, 
Shuidh e le’m bheannachd, ’s bu dhiúnlach e, 

Dh’ ordaich e drama, ’s gu dlúth rinn sinn teannadh, 
Is dh”ól sinn baraille fùdair dheth, 


Thigeadh an Rosach! le galan de bhranndaidh, 
Bha sud ri mo cheann, ’s cha dhiùltainn e; 

An am dhomh bhi tarruing, bha car ’na mo cheann, 
'S mi tilgeadh gach ball air an urlar dhiom. 


Tha Lochan na Sguabaich? aig iomall a’chuain, 
Bha mi sior dol mu chuairt dhith ùineachan; 

“s mi feuchainn am faighinn a null air an abhainn, 
Ach bha uisge nam beann na thtrlaichean. 
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Ach thuit mi nam chadal ’s an spri nam cheann, 

Is chaidh mi air chall, ’s cha d'ionndrain mi 

Ach ’s beag bha ri chanail aig oghaichean Lachuinn, 
Gun tainig mi dhachaidh gun churam orm. 


'Se chomhair! a bheirinns air balaich nam dheidh, 
Gun iad a dheanamh dhaibh féin droch ionnsachadh, 
Gun a ghabhail de’n drama, nach dean e dhaibh feum 
’S nach bi aithne aca ceum a stiùireadh leis. 


Oran a’ Chló 
Cha robh clo gu leór aig máthair Dhomhnaill ach rinn 
Anna is Caitriona am barrachd a bha dhith oirre airson 
deise a-dheanamh dha, agus tha e ga’m moladh anns an 
òran so, 


Nuair dheilbh mo mhathair an t-aodach 

Cha robh ann ach aon shlat dhomhsa. 

Ho ro bhi dhiu o, nighean dubh, nighean donn 
Hi ri dhiu, nighean donn bhoidheach, 


Ach “s fearr Caitriona na mo mhathair 

Ni i an càrdadh gun an t-edlan; 

Ach gheibheadh i an t-armadh nan iarradh, 
Dh’fhaodadh i, tha’n t-iasgair posd’ aic. 


Agus Anna nic Raghnaill nam buadh, 

'S fhada thug i ’n chluais de chlò dhomh, 
Nuair a thug i as a” bheart e, 

Bha briogais is seacaid aig Domhnall. 


Anna nic Raghnaill nam buadh 

'S truagh nach robh mi uair “nad chòmhdhail; 
Falt camagach, grinn mu d’ ghualainn, 
Buidhe ruadh air dhath nan ròsan. 


Cuachag nan Gruaidhean Tana 
Chan eil fios co dha rinn Domhnall Mhurchaidh an t-oran 
SO. 
Séisd: An teid thu leam a’ chuachag nan gruaidhean tana? 
Fo dhubhar nan craobh an teid thu leam a 
dh’fhanail? 
An teid thu leam a’ chuachag nan gruaidhean tana? 
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Tha mise ’s Domhnall Seònaid an so a’ deanamh 
dhan dhut 

Ma bheir thu do lamh dhomh, 

Cha bhi dail ’s a’ ghealladh. 

An teid thu leam a’ chuachag etc.? 


Gun deanainnsa dhut iasgair, cho math ’s a tha 's na 
criochan 

Dheanainn treabhadh ’s cliathadh, 

Is chuirinn siol ’s an Earrach. 

An teid thu leam a’ chuachag etc.? 


Seonaid bheagainn chiatach, tha thu laghach, ciallach 
Tha gaol agam is miann dhuit 

Oir chum thu bhuam mo chadal. 

An teid thu leam a’ chuachag etc.? 


Oran an Loch Sgadain 


Bha Domhnall ag obair air ‘dam’ a bha an t-uachdaran 
a’ togail anns an Aird. Chan fhaigheadh e do’n loch sgadain, 
ged a bha mor thoil aige a dhol ann. 


Cha teid mi loch tuilleadh, loch tuilleadh, loch 
tuilleadh, 

Cha teid mi loch tuilleadh gus an stad iad dhe’n ‘dam’, 

Cha teid mi loch sgadain, chan fhaod mi ris fanail 

“5 ged a rachainn a mach, bithidh an sgadan air chall. 


Cha teid mi loch sgadain, cha dean mi ris fanail, 

Oir an oidhch’ theid mi mach, bithidh an sgadan air 
chall, 

'S chan urrainn dhomh seasamh ag obair gu modhail, 

’S an ‘gaffer’ Mac Geddeis "gar greasad gu teann. 


Is bha Eóghainn ag radha, gun do chluich e gu láidir; 
Mach mu’n Aird Bhan, mu’n Charn, ’s aig a’ Ghleann. 
Thuirt e mu thrath e, ’s cha chreid mi gu brathe 

Gur h-e sgadan a tha ann, ach gairich nan tonn. 
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Gach maduinn a dhùisginn, bhitheadh naidheachd as 
ùr ann, 

Gum facas muc smùide, air lùb Chreag nam Meann, 

Is bualadh nan sùlairean a mach bho Rudh’ Smuraig, 

'S gun chailleach 'san dùthaich nach stiùireadh mi 
ann. 


’S gur mise th’air mo leònadh mu cheannaicheadair 
Shóaidh: : 

Nach robh mi greis comh!” ris, a” còmhradh ’s an Allt 

Is dh” innsinn dha stóraidh, tha iongantach neónach, 

Mu gach ni thainig òirnne bho’n thòisich an ‘dam’. 


Oran MhicCoinnich 

Rinneadh an t-óran so do’n fhear a bha os cionn gnothaich 
air oighreachd Aird an t-Sratha, an uair dha bhi a’ fagail, 
's e a” dol do Mhuile. B’e Glendinning ainm an fhear a 
thainig “na áite. 

’S toigh leam am fear dileas donn 

'Se MacCoinnich ’s chan e ’n ‘Gleann’ 

’S toigh leam an fear dileas donn. 


Fear a” chruidh, is fear nan caorach, 
Fear bha daonnan saor o chall, 
'S toigh leam am fear dileas donn. 


Glas na Cille, ’s beag is fhiach e 
Nis gun fheur, gun diasach, lom, 
'S toigh leam am fear dileas donn. 


Is math is aithne dhomh an t-aite, 
Tha làraich ar cuid àirigh ann, 
Is toigh leam am fear dileas donn. 


Ach a nis chan fhaigh sinn sgòdag 
De an mhòintich, chòsach, lom, 
'S toigh leam am fear dileas donn. 


Gheibh sinn fhathast e gun iarraidh, 
Is bithidh ar siol gu siorruidh ann, 
’S toigh leam am fear dileas donn. 
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Oran an t-Seillean 
Bha am bard a’ gabhail curam do sceap sheillean. Cha robh 
an gnothach a’ dol gu math, is bha a mhaighstir air an 
rathad dhachaidh. 


Cadal cha dean mi, sugradh cha dean mise 
Nochd chan fhaigh mi tamh 
Is fear an aite tighinn. 


Is mise tha gu tinn, chaill mi cáil mo bhìdh 
"Se seillean beag nan srann 
Dh’fhag mi gann de bhruidhinn. 


Marbhphaisg oirbh seach seilbh, ’s nach eil soirbh 
dhomh lighich 

Fhaighinn bhos na thall 

’S gun e ann ri fhaighinn. 


Ged bhitheadh ann de dh’fhedil, cho tiugh ri ord a’ 
chullaich 

Cha d’rachadh na mo bheul 

Dheanadh biadh na cuileig. 


Nam bitheadh oirbh de chlòimh 
Na dheanadh clò ’s a” mhuilinn, 
Cha bhithinnsa cho lom 

Agus toll air m’ uilinn. 


Oran a’ Gharnalair 
Rinneadh na rannan so do gharnalair a thainig o Thir Mór 
gu oighreachd na h-Airde. Mar a tha air innseadh dhuinn 
anns na leanas rinn e obair gle fheumail. Bhuineadh e do 
Srath Pheothair agus b’e seanair no sin-seanair do Choinn- 
each Ros, an seinneadar, a bh’ann. 


An Dòmhnullach urramach, 

Bho’n dh fhalbh thu gur duilich sinn, 
Bho’n thainig thu do'n àite, 

Gun d'fhás dhuinn na h-uile rud. 

An t-aite bha na fhéithean, 

Crodh dubh cha deanadh feum ann, 

’S e th’ann an diugh Dun-Eideann, 

Le freumhan a bhitheas tuilleadh ann. 
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'S an t-àite bha na gharbhlaich, 

Anns gach linn a dh’fhalbh uainn, 

An diugh flúraichean breac, dearg ann, 
Is ainm air a h-uile fear. 


Nach smaoinich sibhse an t-uasal,* 
A’ chosg ri dheanamh buaidheach, 

’S an cladh “sna bheil mun cuairt dha; 
Is truagh nach do dh’fhuirich e. 


Na Séoladairean Urramach 


Rinneadh so do bhalaich a dh’fhalbh a Braighe na h-Airde, 
is iad an duil a dhol gu ruige Camus Fhionnaraidh. Is 
coltach gun deach iad cearr air an cúrsa, an deidh deoch 
làidir a ghabhail, agus is e anns an Ord an Sléite a stad iad. 


Na seoladairean urramach, 

Bho’n dh’fhalbh iad gur duilich sinn, 
'N uair thig iad chun na h-aibhne, 
Bithidh oidhche ’n tigh Choopair dheth. 


Maraichean na gainmhich, 

Thuirt Goiridh gun-do dh’fhalbh iad, 
°S gun deach iad air A’ Chalaman, 

’S na sgealban gun d’ chuir iad i. 


Chuir Goiridh oirnn na breugan, 

Gun robh spri air an t-sianar, 

Bha fear dhiubh nach do dh’fheuch e, 

’S nach deachaidh deur na mhuineal dheth. 


Bha Galachan ’ga stiuireadh, 

Cha d’ chaill e bonn de chursa, 

Gus an d’rainig Fear an Uird sinn, 
'S gun thionndaich e’n gunna oirnn. 


'N sin labhair e ruinn ’s a Ghàidhlig. 
“Co as a sheòl am bata? 

Gur cinnteach ’s ann a Jabha, 

Tha da dhuine dubh innte!” 
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Bha Lachuinn Dubh cur rian air; 
Bhuail haileard air ’s na fiaclan, 
Chum sud a stigh fad mhios e, 

Is fhiaclan air ghlucaman. 


Bha Galachan a’ griasad, 

Air soitheach Uilleam Iain, 

“5 e °g radh gum bu chianail, 

Nach d’fheuch iad ri ar cuideachadh. 
'N sin ráinig sinn an tráigh ud, 

Is dhanns sinn greis gu láidir, 


Is Galachan a” ránail, 
“Is fhearr leam Ruidhle Thulachain!”’ 


Oran do Shir Uilleam 


Rinneadh an t-òran so do’n uachdaran, Sir Uilleam Mac- 
Fhionghain, an deidh dha a dhol gu deas aig deireadh a 
chuairt anns an dùthaich, 


Seisd: Fal o ro, fal o ro 


Fal o ro, bho’n dhealaich sinn, 
’S ann leam bu toil a chluinntinn 
Gum bitheadh tu tighinn na b’fhaisge oirnn. 


Nach duilich leam MacFhionghain, 

Bhi togail imrich fhada bhuainn; 

’S b'e m'aigne ’s mo thoil-inntinn, 

Gum bitheadh tu tighinn an ath-bhliadhna. 


’S gur beag a tha de'n phrois annad, 

Is boidheach a thig breacan dhut; 

’S an t-fheile beag na chuachan, 

Mu d’ chruachan ’s óg a chleachd thu e. 


Gun ruigeadh tu gun mhórchuis, 

Le fion ’s gach seòrs gam fhaicinn-sa 
Air dhomh bhi na mo shíneadh, 

Gu tinn air leaba easlainte. 


“S nuair dhìreadh tu na stùcan 

Le ď’ ghunna rùisgte loisgeadach, 

“S nuair chaogadh tu rid”shúili 
Bhitheadh damh nan stúc fo thapadh leat. 
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Coilich dhubh is liath chearc, 

Bu lionmhor a’ tighinn dhachaidh leat; 
’S na gearran ban cha b’fhiach leat, 
Ach an damh ciar ’s a’ chamhanaich. 


Do Bhean Shir Uilleam 

Rinneadh na rannan so do bhean Shir Uilleam, is i fhein 
's an teaghlach a’ fagail Aird an t-Srath is iad a’dol gu 
Cinntire, Bhitheadh i gu tric a’ sealltainn, do mhuinntir an 
àite, dealbhan lainntear air dùthchannan eile, agus gu h- 
araid dealbhan mu bheatha Chriosda agus dealbhan mu 
chuspairean ann an “Turus a’ Chriosdaidh’, an leabhar aig 
Bunian. 


Seisd: Dh’fhairich mi na tuinn a’ nuallan, 
Air an traigh, ar leam, gun cualar; 
Aird an t-Strath an diugh na truaghan 
Dh’fhalbh na h-uaislean gu Cinntir. 


Cumt’ air chuimhn’ an fhior bhean uasal, 
A sheall dhuinn ann an am na cluaineis, 
Far an robh Ard Righ nan Sluagha, 

Ré a chuairt am measg nan aoidh. 


Sheall i dhuinne Bruthach na h-Eiginn 
Is an Criosdaidh ’s e gu streup ris. 
Nach ioma rioba th’aig a’ Chreutair 
Chum gun eug sinn, gun dhol ann! 


Sheall i dhuinne Bean Shamaria, 

Is Righ nan Righ ’na shuidhe lamh rithe; 
Dh’iarr e deoch oirre ’s e pàiteach, 

’S rinn e pàigheadh ’s cha b’ ann gann. 


Sheall i dhuinne Gliocas Saoghalt’ 

’S bha e briagha ’s cha b'e ’n t-ioghnadh: 
Ach na dh’fhéghnadh dh'ór is aodach 

’S an ath shaoghal chaidh a chall. 


Is bha Betani mar gach ait” ann, 

Is Ierusalem mhór na sràidean, 

Far na dhòirteadh fuil nam fàidhean 

'S cha robh ’n àireamh dhiubh-san gann. 
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Tha na h-òrain aig Domhnall Mhurchaidh a’ beantainn ri 
beatha muinntir na dúthcha aig an am, gu h-araid nithean a 
bha a’ tachairt ann an oighreachd na h-Airde. Chaith mac a 
bhrathair, Lachuinn Mac a Phi (Lachuinn Thormaid) cuid 
de bheatha aig muir, ann am bataichean-sedlaidh an tois- 
each. Aon uair, a reir coltais, thainig an soitheach, air an 
robh e, faisg air a dhùthaich fhéin agus rinn e an t-òran a 
leanas mu’n tachartas neo-àbhaisteach sin. 


Oran a’ Mharaiche 
Mo chridhe trom is duilich leam, 
Gur muladach a tà mi, 
A’ fàgail tir mo dhùthcha 
Cur cùl ri tìr nan àrd bheann. 


Tir nan cnoc ’s na fuar bheannaibh, 

'S na coilltean uaine, blàthmhor 

'N uair sheallainn-sa mun cuairt dhomh 
Bhitheadh sneachd air gualann Gharbheinn. 


'S nuair rainig sinn an caladh sud 
Le sgiths is moran taire, 

'N uair leag sinn a cuid canabhais, 
Le tarruingean bha laidir 


’S an sin a thuirt an sgiobair rium, 
“An robh thu riamh ’s an àite?” 
'S ann fhreagair mi le mi-chiat’ e, 
Gun robh mi’n tìr a báille. 


Tir nan allt ’s na fuaranan, 

'S 1 n tir ’s an d’fhuair mi m’arach, 

Is far am bi na h-ighneagan, 

A’ seinn gu binn ’s a’ Ghaidhlig. 
Rinn Tormad Dòmhnallach (Tormad Mac Iain) a’ bhàrd- 
achd, ‘Phaigh Mi Corr is Lethcheud Tasdan’ (Aireamh LH 
de leabhraichean a’ Chomuinn). Rinn e bàrdachd eile anns 
a bheil e a” deanamh seòrsa de atharrais air bàrdachd- 
mholaidh nan ceann-cinnidh anns na seann làithean. Ach 
is e aoir a bha na bheachd an uair a rinn e so. Tha e coltach 
gun do dh’iarr e snaoisean air duine eile anns a’ choimhear- 
snachd. Chaidh a dhiúltadh agus b'e ceann na gnothaich 
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gun d'rinn e a” bhardachd a leanas. An uair a bheachd 
aicheas sinn gun robh iad le chéile beò aig ire na bochdainn, 
a bha abhaisteach a” measg an t-sluaigh aig an am ud, 
tuigidh sinn aon phuing air an robh e a mach — nach eil a’ 
phróis iomchuidh far a bheil a” bhochdainn. 


Biatach an t-Snaoisean 
Seisd: °S na hi o ht, ’s na hi ro hal. 

Soraidh slan do’n sgnogaig® dh’fhas gu toitiseach, 
tarr-ghlas, 

'N uair a char’t air mo bhois i, ’s i thogadh mo 
mheanmhna 

'S ’n uair a bhithinn fliuch, salach ann an claisean an 
arbhair, 

'S tu gun toireadh dhomh sradag a chuireadh 
m’fhadachd air falbh dhiom. 

’S na hi o ht, ’s na hi ro hal. 


Bu tu biatach an t-snaoisean cho math ’s tha’n 
taobhsa Dhun-Eideann, 

Agus companach botail, cha bhitheadh sproc ort ma 
dhéidh: 

Ach na faighinn-sa car socair, chuirinn focail ri 
chéile, 

Bhitheas air chuimhn’ as do dheidh — is tu cobhair 
na feumach. 

Bi mi diombach gu brath gun do ghearr iad do 
sgnogaig, 

Rinn e cumhang ’s a’ mhàs i, ’s a’ chuid a b’airde 
dhith fosgailte, 

Ach tha leth-chairteil slàn dheth, cho math ’s a 
tharruingte air toimhsean, 

'S tu nach ceileadh air chach e, bu mhor do ghráin 
air a’ mhosaich, 

'S na hi o hu, ’s na ho ro hal. 

'S math thig féileadh de'n bhreacan air a phleatadh 
mu d’ chruachan, 

Is osan gearr de’n chló bhreacain, is bróg phleatach 
gun chuaig oirr’, 
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Sporan breac a’ bhruic bhallaich, agus lachaichean 
uaine. 

Claidheamh caol a’ chinn Shas ’naich, ’s mairg a 
bhagradh do bhualadh. 

'S na hi o hu, ’s na ho ro hal, 


’S math thig biodag is targaid ort, a’ falbh o do 
dhùthaich. 

Sporan breac nam buill airgid, ’s adhairc tairbh ’s i 
lan fùdair, 

Flasg de pheilearean Spàinteach, clùd a dh’fhagadh 
iad dùmhail, 

’S tu gun loisgeadh an lamhachd ’n am do nàmhaid 
tighinn dlùth dhut. 

'S na hi o hù, ’s na ho ro hal. 

Bu tu sgiobair a’ bhàta, muir a’ gàirich mu gualainn, 

Ged bhitheadh i ùr far a bhac-stoc, cha bu lapach ’°s 
a’ chluais thu, 

Nam bitheadh pìc na troid haileard am feum an 
teannadh neo’m fuasgladh. 

Nach e sioban na mara dh’fhag cho tana do 
chuailein. 

'S na hi o hù, ’s na ho ro hal. 


Bu tu sgiobair a” bhata agus rámhaiche birlinn, 

Agus ciobair a’ mhunaidh, cur do chuilean ri 
caoraich, 

“5 tric a leag thu ’n damh cròiceach ri uchd mòintich 
'nad aonar, 

’S an am do'n t-sealg bhi tighinn dhachaidh, 
bhitheadh do ghearran fo aonach. 

'S na hi o hù, “s na ho ro hal. 


Bu tu sealgair a’ choilich moch an doire na 
Ceapaich, 

Agus cearcag an túchainn air lúb Beul an Deimhein, 

'S tric a leag thu le chéil’ iad air bharr-géug Doire 
Dharaich, 

Is gur buidhe do’d’ chéud ghaol, ’n uair gheibh i 
féin thu na h-achlais. 

'S na hi o hù, ’s na ho ro hal. 
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O Eoghann mhic Eoghainn bu tu an t-óganach gasda, 

'S ann a’ tarruing na cocraich® chaill do mheóirean an 
craicionn, 

Gur buidhe do na páisdean gun do dh'fhas thu cho 
snasail, 

Mur a bitheadh tu “san àite, is ann a chnamhadh an 
casan. 

'S na hi o hu, ’s na ho ro hal. 


'S na faighinn-sa mo dhùrachd bhitheadh tu ’nad 
dhiúc ann an Alba, 

Bhitheadh tu ’n sin “nad fhear riaghlaidh air deich 
ceud de fhir armachd; 

'N uair a thigeadh an tuasaid, gheibhte fuasgladh ma 
d’ thimchioll, 

Oig-fhir fhoghainteach, sgairteil, de fhior-fhuil 
thapadh Chloinn Fhionghain. 

'S na hi o hù, ’s na ho ro hal. 


MINEACHADH 
An t-ósdair. 
Aig Ceann Loch Shlaopain. 
Bhitheadh am fear so a’ toirt iasadan do na h-iasgairean airson 
bataichean a cheannach. 
Sir Uilleam. 
Pios de adharc anns an robh an snaoisean air a chumail. 


Sreang griasaiche. 

(Tha mi gu mór an comuinn an Coirnealair Lachuinn 
Robasdan, Ealaghol, airson an fheum a rinn mi de'n 
chruinneachadh a tha aige de bhardachd duthchail). 
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_ THE JOHN BUNYAN OF THE HIGHLANDS 


The Life and Work of Rev. Robert Finlayson 
(1793-1861) 


By Rev. Dr RODERICK MAacLeop 


31st January 1986 


Is thainig gu ar tir-ne 

Ministear iùlmhor maiseachail; 

B’e sin Maighstir Fionnlaghstan, 

An Crìosdaidh cùbhraidh tairiseach. | 


In the year 1793 several events of international importance 
took place. It was in that year that a Glasgow lawyer, 
Thomas Muir, was transported to Australia for inciting the 
populace by disseminating views which were regarded by 
the authorities as seditious and dangerous, On the Con- 
tinent the headline news was the turmoil in France and the 
execution of Louis XVI by guillotine. But in the more 
peaceful setting of the parish of Latheron in Caithness, at 
the beginning of 1793 the topic of conversation was not 
unrest in the south or revolution in France, but the news 
that a son had been born to Robert Finlayson, the school- 
master of Clyth. 

Young Robert Finlayson, the subject of this paper, bore 
his father’s name. According to Rev, John MacPherson, 
who in 1870 published a biographical sketch of Finlayson 
in Gaelic, he was baptised on February 17, 1793.? But the 
date given in the parish register is February 28, and that 
information is probably more reliable, The witnesses at the 
baptism were John Finlayson and Alexander Sutherland.? 

Robert Finlayson was baptised by one of the great 
Evangelical preachers of that era, Rev, John Robison 
(1758-1825). Robison belonged to Banffshire, but was not a 
Gaelic speaker in his youth. Like a number of other 
Evangelicals, for example, John Swanson of the Small Isles 
and Alexander Beith, who ministered in several parishes, 
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including Glenelg and Oban, John Robison had to learn 
Gaelic. When he died, the great evangelist John MacDonald 
of Ferintosh, composed an elegy containing more than a 
hundred verses in his memory, praising his gifts as a 
preacher and pastor: 


A Mhaighstir Robasdan na h-aill’! 
Bu ghoirt a’ bhuille dhuinn do bhas; 
Is iomadh neach de chloinn nan gras 
Rinn siud ro chraiteach, muladach. 


Oir ’s tearc iad b’urrainn domh a luaidh, 

De theachd’ribh treun an Tiomnaidh Nuaidh, 
A réir mo bheachd-s’ a thigeadh suas 

Riut fhéin am buadhaibh urramach.” 

The parish minister of Latheron during Robert Finlayson’s 
youth was Rev. Robert Gunn. As often happened at that 
period, Gunn spent his entire ministry — from 1775 to 
1819 — in the one parish, In 1794 his detailed description 
of the life of Latheron was published in the Old Statistical 
Account, giving us a good impression of what the area was 
like when Robert Finlayson was born. 

In 1791 there were, according to Robert Gunn, just over 
four thousand people in the parish of Latheron, a quarter 
of them under the age of ten, There were about the same 
number of sheep and the same number of black cattle as 
there were human inhabitants in the parish. Fishing was 
becoming an increasingly important occupation. Herring 
fishing had been started only some four years before and 
lobster fishing was in its first season. The parish minister 
stressed the need for improved harbour facilities, 

The parish produced several crops and some grain was 
exported to other places, Oats, beans and potatoes were 
extensively grown, but the sowing of grass and turnips was 
described as being “only in its infancy’. Crops could be 
ruined by frost, blasting or mildew, as had been the case in 
1782 and 1784. 

Rev. Robert Gunn reported that wages had increased in 
recent years — but so had the cost of provisions. A labourer 
might expect to earn from eightpence to a shilling per day, 
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while a woman’s wage was only fourpence or fivepence. Men 
servants were paid £3 to £4 per year, together with six bolls 
or meal, or their maintenance in the house. Female servants 
earned between thirty shillings and £2, with maintenance.5 

Few Gaelic-speaking boys at the end of the eighteenth 
century received a formal education. Schools were few and 
each parish school had to cover a huge area. In Latheron 
in 1794 there existed the parish school and two schools 
supported by the SSPCK. In addition there were three or 
four schools in distant parts of the parish, where the 
inhabitants paid for the teacher’s salary. The fact that most 
schools charged fees meant that the majority of parents in 
the Highlands were too poor to give their children an 
education. Robert Finlayson had the advantage of having 
a father who was himself a schoolmaster, so from an early 
age he was able to read and write, When Robert was five 
years old, his father was appointed to another teaching 
post in Dunbeath.’ 

There were many influences at work in moulding the 
character of Robert Finlayson as he grew up in Caithness. 
His mother was a notable Christian, her father having been 
an outstanding man of faith. At the time of Robert’s 
baptism, Rev. John Robison predicted that he would 
become a believer with unusual spiritual gifts and talents. 
He remarked to Mrs Finlayson: ‘‘Thoiribh an aire air an 
leanabh sin, oir fhuair sibh Samuel on Tighearna.’’ 

Finlayson was also influenced by the preachers to whom 
he listened in his youth. John MacDonald, in later years to 
make his mark in Highland history as “The Apostle of the 
North”, was missionary at Berriedale, and young Robert 
felt privileged to be one of his listeners.’ 

Robert Finlayson’s father possessed copies of some of 
the Puritan classics — for instance, Boston’s ‘‘Four-fold 
State” and Dyer’s ‘“‘Christ’s Famous Titles”. Significantly, 
his library also included the works of John Bunyan, the 
master of allegory.'° When Finlayson’s preaching powers 
were at their height, he used vivid picturesque language in 
his sermons, which earned him the nickname, “The John 
Bunyan of the Highlands”. 
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Like many other talented young Highlanders in the 
nineteenth century, Robert was employed by different 
families as a tutor before entering college to study for the 
ministry. He resided for some time with John MacDonald 
of Achscoraclett and was in charge of a school in the 
neighbourhood.'! He later acted as tutor to the family of a 
farmer, John Gunn.': 


From his earliest days Robert Finlayson felt that he had 
been called by God to be a minister of the Gospel. When 
still a child he used to go out on his own into the fields to 
preach to an imaginary congregation." 


In 1816 Robert took a further step forward in his 
ambition to be a minister of the Church of Scotland when 
he enrolled as a student at King’s College, Aberdeen, where 
many other Gaelic-speaking divinity students received their 
university education. He studied in Aberdeen from 1816 to 
1821.'* While in the Granite City he attended the services 
of Dr James Kidd, the eccentric Irish minister, who as well 
as being in charge of a congregation, acted as Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the university. Dr Kidd’s quaint 
and homely style of preaching no doubt had its effect on 
young Finlayson, who was later to put his own lively 
imagination to good use in making the teachings of the 
Bible more meaningful to the congregations to which he 
ministered in Lewis and Caithness. 


When the Presbytery of Caithness met at Thurso on 
May 2, 1826, the members discussed the subjects which 
Robert Finlayson had been set as part of his Trials for 
Licence, He had prepared an Exercise and Addition based 
on Luke xvi:8, and a Popular Discourse on Romans vill:2. 
Both pieces received the approval of Presbytery. At an 
earlier meeting of Presbytery, on July 22, 1825, the first 
portion of Finlayson’s Trials had been sustained. On that 
occasion he submitted a Homily on John 1x:4, and an 
Exegesis on the relative importance of the testimony of the 
Church and the testimony of the Fathers in matters spiritual 
— An magni valeat testimonium Ecclesiae vel Patrum in 
rebus divinis. Having successfully undertaken his Trials, 
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Robert Finlayson was duly licensed to preach the Gospel 
by his native Presbytery. '° 

As happened in the case of many other Highland students 
at that time, Robert Finlayson was employed as a teacher 
after finishing his university course and before being 
licensed as a preacher. For three years he taught the 
family of John Stuart in Berriedale, It was while engaged 
in that work that he contracted small-pox. For eighteen 
days he was blind and no one who came to visit him thought 
he would recover, apart from two women, who encouraged 
him by saying that they believed that God still had much 
for him to do in His vineyard. One of them comforted him 
with the words of Scripture which came to her as she 
watched him on his sickbed — “Chan eil an tinneas seo 
chum bàis, ach a chum glóir Dhé, chum gum bi Mac Dhé 
air a ghlorachadh d'a thaobh.” During college vacations 
the people of Lybster appointed him as their teacher.” 

John MacPherson’s biographical sketch states that Fin- 
layson, having been licensed, spent three years in the Gaelic 
Chapel in Aberdeen, where listeners turned out in large 
numbers to hear him preach.'* According to Fasti, he acted 
as “missionary” in the East Parish Church and “assistant” 
in the Gaelic Chapel. It has been suggested, as there are 
references to him preaching in Woodside, that he was 
actually missionary in Old Machar, the parish of Dr Kidd, 
who had made such an impact on the young Gael during 
his undergraduate years. '° 

Robert Finlayson’s first sermon after licence was on a 
significant text, Ecclesiastes ix:10 — ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might.’° Throughout his 
ministry his work was to be marked by the kind of 
diligence and zeal commended in that verse. But meanwhile, 
hundreds of miles away, an Act of Parliament passed in 
London was to be the means of bringing Finlayson to the 
island of Lewis, where his extraordinary gifts as a preacher 
and pastor were to come to full prominence. 

Under the Highland Church Act of 1823 the sum of 
£50,000 was granted by Parliament for the building of 
churches and manses in isolated districts in the Highlands 
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and Islands of Scotland, where there were many thousands 
of people who lived at long distances from the parish church 
and were seldom able to attend worship. Thomas Telford, 
the great engineer, agreed to design buildings suitable for 
the rigorous climate of the north of Scotland. The amount 
of money spent on erecting each manse was not to exceed 
£720, and each church building was not to cost more than 
£750. By means of the Highland Church Act, thirty-two 
churches with an accompanying manse were built, ten 
manses, and one church, in an area where, presumably, a 
church building already existed.’! 


One of the sites chosen for a Parliamentary Church was 
at Knock in the parish of Stornoway. At that time the 
proprietor of the Lewis estate was Mrs Stewart MacKenzie 
of Seaforth, whose sympathies were with the Evangelicals, 
and who ensured that Evangelical ministers were settled in 
vacant charges on the island, It was through her influence 
that such notable Evangelical preachers as Alexander Mac- 
Leod of Uig, Finlay Cook and John MacRae (“MacRath 
Mór”) were presented to parishes in Lewis. She is reputed 
to have relied on the guidance of John MacDonald of 
Ferintosh in choosing suitable pastors for the island.” 
MacDonald would have known about Robert Finlayson 
from his own days as a missionary in Caithness, and he was 
improbably influential in having Finlayson ordained and 
inducted to Knock on September 23, 1829.” 

Finlayson’s ministry at Knock was to be brief but 
memorable. His first sermon in Lewis, preached at Storno- 
way, was a foretaste of the theme which was to characterise 
his addresses during the next quarter century of ministry 
on the island — his text was John i: “Feuch, Uan Dhé, a 
tha a’ toirt air falbh peacadh an t-saoghail. ”?* 

Very soon the minister of the Parliamentary Church of 
Knock was making an impact on his new parishioners. 
Each evening, as Finlayson conducted family worship in the 
manse, crowds of people gathered to listen. The story is 
told of three apprentices from Stornoway who took it in 
turns to attend the new minister’s evening devotions, when 
the house was crammed with people, some of them sitting 
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on the stairs. While one of the trio walked the five miles 
to the manse at Knock, the other two stayed on for an 
additional hour to compensate for the time lost by their 
workmate.** Finlayson began catechising the inhabitants 
of his parish — who numbered about 1500 — “the first 
time that a Clergyman had been seen discharging this duty 
among the people,” 


To begin with the ministers of the Parliamentary 
Churches were in a rather anomalous position, not having 
the rights or authority of a parish clergyman. (They also 
had a lower stipend, being paid £120, while the parish 
minister received a minimum of £150, although in some 
areas he was given considerably more). While Finlayson 
was at Knock a number of the ministers in the Parlia- 
mentary Churches signed a petition, drawing the attention 
of the General Assembly to the “obstacles” placed in their 
way. They did not have a Kirk Session of their own, and 
they were not permitted to dispense the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Holy Communion. Unlike the parish ministers, 
they were not allowed to cite dilinquents, and they could 
furnish a certificate of character only with the permission 
of the parish minister, As a result, the petitioners concluded 
that “‘the situation of a Parliamentary minister is truly 
hard”, and they asked for measures to be taken to remove 
the difficulties which they faced. Among those who con- 
curred in the petition was Robert Finlayson of Knock. 

A committee was set up in 1830 to investigate the nature 
of the relationship between the parish ministers and the 
Parliamentary ministers. In 1833 an Act of Assembly was 
passed declaring Parliamentary ministers to be members 
of Presbytery, Synod and General Assembly. 

On June 23, 1830, Alexander Simpson, the parish minister 
of Lochs in Lewis passed away. He had ministered in Lochs 
since the year of Robert Finlayson’s birth and his death 
was to open the door for Robert to become minister of the 
parish with which his name — Fionnlaghstan nan Loch — 
is still associated in Highland ecclesiastical tradition. 

Evander MacIver wrote about the Church in Lewis: “The 
Crown was patron, but presented any one recommended by 
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the Seaforth family, sole proprietors of the island.”?” The 
truth of this assertion is confirmed in a letter from Sir 
Robert Peel to Stewart MacKenzie, dated July 27, 1830, in 
which Peel states that he had “laid before the King your 
Recommendation of the Revd. Robert Finlayson to be 
Minister of the Parish of Locks (sic) in the island of Lewis.”” 
So began Finlayson’s close connection with Lochs, a link 
which was to last for twenty-five years and which was to 
have a considerable influence in the spreading of Evan- 
gelicalism in Lewis. 

It was on June 15, 1831, that Robert Finlayson was 
translated from Knock to Lochs. Although warm-hearted 
by nature, he took a firmer stance than his predecessor in 
regard to such issues as admission to the Sacraments, It had 
been the custom of Rev. Alexander Simpson to invite “all 
and sundry” to partake of the Lord’s Supper.” When 
Finlayson presented a list of those who had sat at the 
Lord’s Table when the Sacrament was last dispensed in his 
parish, the number came to only twenty-three. (At the 
time of the 1841 Census the population of Lochs was 
3316?'). In other parishes where there was an Evangelical 
ministry the number of communicants fell dramatically, as 
people began to take the Sacraments more seriously, In 
Bracadale in Skye, where there had been 250 communicants, 
by 1840 only “about twenty” regularly took Communion, as 
a result of the hard line taken by Rev, Roderick MacLeod, 
in contrast to the more relaxed attitude of the Moderate 
clergy who had dominated the Presbytery of Skye.” 

During the ministry of Alexander Simpson of Lochs five 
worshippers had caused an upheaval in the parish church 
on a Communion Sabbath when “Samson Mór nan Loch”, 
as he was called, proclaimed that salvation depended on a 
man being friendly and benign in his actions. The dis- 
sentients — Colin Campbell, John Campbell, Alexander 
MacLean, Murdoch MacLean and Ewen MacAulay — 
branded Simpson as a murderer of souls and left the church. 
This took place in 1824 and led to a court case and the 
subsequent imprisonment of the five protesters, In their 
defence they stated that they regarded the minister’s 
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practice in celebrating the Sacrament as “‘antiscriptural 
and uncanonical’’. Apparently Alexander Simpson had not 
“fenced” the Table, but had issued “a general, indis- 
criminate, unqualified invitation to persons of every 
description to take their seats as Communicants at the 
Lord’s Table’’.*? 

Robert Finlayson’s views on the Sacraments were 
orthodox and evangelical. But he felt that there were 
circumstances in which it was possible to be too rigid. At a 
Communion service, when a colleague had fenced the Table 
in a particularly uncompromising way, Finlayson began his 
prayer before the dispensing of the Sacrament with the 
words: “Lord, make the fence around Thy Table so high 
as it will keep out the swine, but let it not be so high as to 
keep out the sheep.’** The fellow-minister who was so 
severe on that occasion may well have been Alexander 
MacLeod of Uig. Rev. Duncan Matheson, Robert’s 
successor as minister of Knock, used to tell of one Com- 
munion Sunday when MacLeod fenced the Table with such 
strictness that Matheson “was convinced that he debarred 
everyone in the congregation’. The minister of the 
Parliamentary Church at Knock continued, ‘‘He debarred 
me, and my opinion is that he debarred himself at last.”?35 

It was while Finlayson was minister of Lochs that the 
New Statistical Account was compiled. Each parish minister 
throughout Scotland had to write a report about his own 
area under different headings, and the lucid and useful 
description of Lochs provided by Finlayson shows how well 
he had got to know the parish and the people, although he 
had been settled there for just a few years when he was 
asked to draw up his account. 

Robert Finlayson writes that according to tradition Lochs 
was the most recently inhabited of the parishes in the 
island of Lewis, having been originally used as a sheiling by 
the people of Uig. This is how he depicts the climate of 
that part of Lewis: “Though very damp, it is nevertheless 
very healthful, not only to natives, but also to strangers.”’ 
The prevailing winds were west and south-west. The 
minister had noticed that at the beginning of summer there 
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tended to be a “‘succession of cold parching winds generally, 
which prove very prejudicial to vegetation, and are other- 
wise pernicious to cattle’. The most prevalent diseases 
among the people of Lochs in the 1830s were rheumatism, 
severe colds, and fevers, which could sometimes prove fatal. 


At that time there were no rabbits in the parish, but “a 
few hares”. There had been an excellent herring season 
some years before, but recently the herring fishing had not 
been so encouraging. Cod and ling were found in consider- 
able abundance off the shores of Lochs. The minister 
reported that the parish produced about sixty tons of fish 
annually, A few lobsters were also fished, and the people 
also gathered mussels and whelks. Apart from “a stinted 
scraggy copsewood of birch”, there were no trees in the 
parish. Finlayson quoted the tradition that the woods had 
been burnt down by the Norsemen. 


Between 1801 and 1831 the population of Lochs had 
risen from 1875 to 3067. Robert Finlayson described the 
people as “generally sober, hospitable, industrious, and 
capable of enduring much fatigue”. He had found them 
to be “eager to be instructed in temporal as well as spiritual 
matters”, although he would have been happier if they 
“paid more attention to cleanliness”. The minister writes 
of their diet as potatoes, bear meal bannocks, pottage of 
black oat meal, milk, and occasionally, fish, Games in the 
past had included jumping, putting the stone and shinty, 
but these amusements had now passed out of use. 
According to Finlayson, poaching of game was unknown, 
but he did attack the poaching of fresh-water fish with a 
pock net during the spawning season. 


Most of the people lived in simple cottages thatched with 
barley stubble. The manse was the only building in the 
parish of stone and lime, apart from the farm house at 
Valimas. Finlayson says that the manse was “a commodious 
house, but very much exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather”. There were three dwelling houses of stone and 
clay, including the inn at Lochshell, the only licensed 
premises in the parish. The crofters and cottars houses 
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were built with stone and moss, had walls four feet high, 
with walls between four and five feet thick. 

Many of the inhabitants were engaged in gathering sea- 
weed for the production of kelp. The parish supplied some 
100 tons of kelp per year, The only resident tradesmen were 
boat-builders, weavers and tailors. Fishing also provided 
employment. The women, writes Robert Finlayson, “‘spin 
yarn with spindle distaff”, and also knitted stockings. The 
plough was not used, the common implement being the 
“cas chrom”. 

At that time road-building in the island of Lewis was in 
its infancy, Finlayson reported that there was no road of 
any description in the parish of Lochs, although a new road 
linking Lewis and Harris, which would eventually pass 
through his area, had been commenced in 1830. Com- 
munication with the outside world was maintained by means 
of the mail packet which once a week sailed between 
Stornoway and Poolewe, 

In the Statistical Account the minister of Lochs expressed 
his views on the method of land tenure which operated in 
the 1830s. He was of the opinion that there would be a 
vast improvement if long leases were granted. As a result 
the parish could become self-sufficient. 

Lack of roads and bridges made Lochs a difficult parish 
in which to minister. In Finlayson’s time the parish also 
included the Carloway area, where there was a population 
of some nine hundred. The minister stated that Carloway 
needed a missionary more than any other part of the Long 
Island. In extensive parishes missionary-ministers were 
“appointed by the Royal Bounty Committee to assist the 
parish clergyman. An example is North Uist, where a 
Royal Bounty missionary was based at Trumisgarry before 
one of the Parliamentary churches was erected there. 

In assessing the character and personality of Robert 
Finlayson of Lochs, we shall notice that he was a saintly 
man whose mind was more concerned with the world to 
come than with the material things of this present life. 
There is a hint of his attitude to worldly possessions in his 
reference to the glebe at Lochs — “I cannot state precisely 
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either the extent or value of the glebe.” The average 
Moderate minister, who tended to be interested in agri- 
culture, would have been able to give the exact dimensions 
of his glebe and how much it was worth. 

The parish church at Keose was a fairly new building 
which could accommodate seven hundred worshippers. 
Five hundred and thirty families attended the Established 
Church, and there was no one in the parish connected with 
any other denomination, The minister’s stipend was £150, 
and the parish schoolmaster received £28 per annum in 
salary. There were only twelve people in Lochs who could 
write. But as a result of the excellent work done by the 
Gaelic Schools half the population between the age of 
twelve and twenty-four were capable of reading Gaelic. 
A few males within the parish could speak broken English. 
When Finlayson was writing there were four Gaelic schools 
within the bounds of his extensive parish." 

Robert Finlayson was one of the ministers who gave 
considerable encouragement to the operations of the Gaelic 
schoolmasters, whose work benefited the parish both 
educationally and spiritually. The Gaelic teachers provided 
an Evangelical leadership in remote districts and were often 
involved in the revival movements which swept through 
Lewis, Harris and Skye from the 1820s to the 1840s. On 
December 5, 1836, when five men were nominated for the 
eldership in the parish of Lochs, three of them were 
teachers — Finlay MacKay, Gaelic teacher at Cromore, 
John Shaw, a Gaelic schoolmaster based at Dalmore, and 
Murdo MacKenzie, who taught at Ranish.” In his own 
picturesque style Fionnlaghstan nan Loch reported to the 
Edinburgh Gaelic School Society what had happened when 
islanders first read the message of salvation in their native 
language: “The Gaelic Bible found its way into Lewis as 
the cake of barley fell into the camp of Midian, which 
smote their tents and overturned the camp.’’** 

This is perhaps a convenient point at which to consider 
Robert Finlayson of Lochs as a preacher and to give some 
extracts from his sermons which illustrate why he earned 
the title, “The John Bunyan of the Highlands.” 
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One of the most famous and moving sermons preached 
by Finlayson was based on the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
We can imagine the congregation sitting spell-bound as the 
preacher made the characters from the New Testament 
come alive. A quotation from the sermon on the Prodigal 
Son, even in translation, conveys something of the vividness 
of the minister’s imagination. He pictures the son having 
returned home and his father arranging to have him 
provided with clothes to replace the rags in which he was 
dressed when he left the far-off country. 

“The father said to one of the servants who stood near 
him, ‘Although you see him in such a ragged condition, yet 
he is still my son; so go to the wardrobe, bring out the 
suit you find hanging there, and put it on him, that he may 
enter into the company of the guests.’ 

The servant went and brought out the garment which he 
found within. But when the father looked at it, he asked, 
“What suit is that?’ ‘It is the suit which Adam wore before 
the Fall,’ replied the servant. ‘Take it away, take it away,’ 
said the father, ‘it will not suffice; he will by no means 
enter clothed in it. He must not mingle with the guests 
dressed in that suit. Bring out another suit.’ 

The servant arrived with another elegant robe, and the 
father enquired, ‘What garment is this?’ ‘It is,’ said the 
servant, ‘the garment which belonged to Gabriel.’ ‘Take it 
inside immediately; it will not do either. Bring out another 
garment.’ He went in, and brought out a third suit. ‘What 
garment is this?’ asked the father. ‘That,’ replied the 
servant, ‘is the righteousness which Christ wrought in the 
flesh upon earth by His life and death.’ | 

“Well, that is the only garment suitable for him. Put it 
on him, and dressed in it, let him go in along with the 
guests, and not only may he sit with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, but he may also sit down in the court of heaven. 
This suit is inexpressibly superior to the clothes worn by 
the children of Israel which did not wear nor wax old 
during forty years in the wilderness. This one will remain 
new during all the ages of eternity.’ ”3? 

An unknown poet, in praising Robert Finlayson, makes 
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particular mention of his skill in explaining the parables 
to even the most backward of listeners — 


'S bha tàlant’ aig” bha feumail 

Gu mìneachadh nan cosmhalachd; 

'S gun coisneadh e, gu rianail, 

An sluagh bu duirche breithneachadh. 


Shoilleiricheadh cho brèagha 

Gach aon, gu brìoghmhor, taitneachail, 
De shamlaichean Fear-saoraidh 

’S gum faodadh iad an gabhail uaith’. 


Labhradh e, cho nàdarra, 

Air nithibh tìmeil, fasanta, 

’S gum biodh an sluagh ga éisdeachd 
Le iongnadh mór is taitneachas.*° 


Another good example of Finlayson’s power as a preacher 
is his explanation of the zeal and knowledge of Peter. 

“One day Zeal said to Knowledge, ‘Ill go out with 
Christ today.” When Christ spoke about His death, Peter’s 
zeal said, ‘Far be that from Thee; that will not happen to 
Thee.’ But when He turned, He said to Peter, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan; thou art an offence to me.’ Zeal returned 
home with his head bent. 

‘What is this?” asked Knowledge, ‘What happened to 
you?’ 

‘Alas! much has happened to me. I went so far that 
Christ called me Satan.’ 

But on a certain day afterwards Christ was going out, 
and Knowledge said, ‘This is my day; you were out the last 
time.’ “You wouldn't fare as well as I would,’ said Zeal, ‘I 
must go out today.’ 

Out went Zeal after Christ, and when Jesus said, “You 
will all be offended in me tonight,’ Zeal replied, “Though 
all the others are offended in you, I shall not be.’ 

But Jesus said to him, ‘Verily I say to you today, on this 
very night, before the cock crows twice, you will deny me 
thrice.’ Zeal ran home to Knowledge in tears. 

‘What has come over you now, Zeal?’ asked Knowledge. 
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‘Woe is me,” said Zeal, ‘I was foolish. I provoked my Lord 
and He claimed that I would be guilty of denying Christ!’ 

On the third occasion Zeal said, ‘I shall go with Christ 
today.’ ‘No,’ said Knowledge, ‘surely this is my day, You 
were out two days in succession.’ 

But Zeal would not listen and with great enthusiasm he 
followed Christ into Gethsemane, And when they captured 
Jesus, Zeal drew his sword and smote the servant of the 
high-priest, cutting off his ear. Zeal proceeded until he 
reached the high-priest’s hall, and there he denied Christ 
three times. Zeal went out and wept bitterly. 

‘What is this?’ asked Knowledge, ‘Why,’ said Zeal, ‘I cut 
off Malchus’s ear and denied Christ three times with 
curses.” ‘Och! Alas!’ said Knowledge, ‘what will you do 
now?’ ‘This is what I shall do,’ said Zeal. “You and I will 
make a pact, and I shall promise that I shall never leave 
you at home.’ 

They grasped each other by the hand. And from then on, 
Zeal never went a step away from home without Knowledge. 
‘For I bear them record that they have a zeal of God, but 
not according to knowledge.’ (Romans x:2)’”*' 


Finlayson’s method of preaching must have been like 
a breath of fresh air to congregations who had been 
accustomed to the rather dry, dull and scholarly sermons of 
the Moderates. He had the intriguing habit of addressing 
Biblical characters by name in the course of his sermons. 
Preaching on the Flood, he cried, ‘Ho, ho, Noah! What a 
wonderful Admiral you, of this Ark! Many an old crock 
has floated the seas, but yours was the strangest of all the 
ships of the world’s fleets, and your cargo the most 
amazing.’ Another device employed by the minister of 
Lochs to make personalities from Biblical history more 
meaningful for his audience, was to place them in a 
Hebridean setting. Norman MacFarlane writes: “He clothed 
those ancients in the Lewis tweeds and made them speak 
in the Lewis accent.’*? A bull from the Butt of Lewis and 
a ram from Uig feature in his colourful sermon on Noah’s 
Ark.“ 

Robert Finlayson was a popular preacher at Communion 
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sermons in the islands. Each day of the Communion season, 
which lasted from Thursday to Monday, had its own 
significance. Thursday was the day for penitence and 
humiliation — the “Fast Day.” Friday was set aside as a 
day for self-examination by intending communicants. 
Saturday was preparation day, On Sunday the Sacrament 
was dispensed, and worshippers gathered in their hundreds, 
and sometimes in their thousands, from neighbouring 
parishes. Monday, the final day of the Highland Com- 
munion season, was a time of thanksgiving. 


Friday had a special place in the worship of the 
traditional Communion season. Norman MacFarlane 
describes the Fellowship Meeting which was held of that 
day. “The Friday was the Men’s Day. The presiding 
Minister after the opening devotional service invited any 
Elder to rise and propose the Question. Usually an Elder 
belonging to the parish in which the Communion was held 
rose, read a verse or text from Scripture, and said he would 
like to hear the ‘Marks’ of the true Believer, deducable from 
the verse read. The courtesy of the occasion was that all 
the speakers called on were visitors from other parishes. 
The presiding Minister ‘opened out’ the text in a few 
choice impromptu words, and then invited speakers, He 
called aloud the name of the speaker he selected. He rose 
and often in a singularly able address, right off the reel, 
pictured the Real Christian in the qualities suggested by 
the text. When he sat down the presiding minister called 
another of the ‘Men’ by name. He likewise gave his 
impromptu address. And so on, until the hours sped under 
the pleasing and helpful variety of a dozen speakers or 
more. ”45 

Robert Finlayson’s balanced judgement and his insight 
into Scripture meant that he was listened to with great 
interest as he “opened”. or “closed” the Question at the 
Fellowship Meeting on the Friday of Communion. It was 
the duty of the minister who summed up at the conclusion 
of the service to counter any erroneous views or to redress 
the balance if any of the speakers had given undue emphasis 
to a particular point. At a Question Meeting in which 
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Fionnlaghstan nan Loch was involved one of the men who 
spoke kept looking back nostalgically to a previous genera- 
tion, when it seemed to him that people were more earnest 
in their spiritual lives, and more ready to attend religious 
services than those in his day, When Finlayson rose to 
close the Question, tactfully, but pointedly, he reminded 
the congregation that our concern is not with the past, but 
with the present. He quoted a verse from the Book of 
Revelation, which might be translated: “Wake up, and 
strengthen the things that belong to the present.’’*® 


A feature of the traditional Highland Communion season, 
which has not died out in the Gaelic-speaking parishes, is 
the “Fencing of the Table”. The presiding minister at the 
Communion service, following the sermon and before the 
dispensing of the Sacrament, reads a passage from the 
Bible which sets out the duties of the Christian and the 
standards that are looked for in the followers of Jesus 
Christ. This custom is intended to act as a warning to those 
who come to the Lord’s Table without carefully considering 
the implications for those who have taken the vows expected 
of communicants. We have previously quoted Finlayson’s 
gentle rebuke to a colleague who had fenced the Table in 
a particularly rigorous manner, This outstanding preacher’s 
“Action” sermons at the Communion service were also 
remembered years afterwards. One listener recalled with 
pleasure the sermon he preached in 1850 on the two 
foundations, his 1852 sermon on the two disciples on the 
road to Emmaus, and the vivid address which he delivered 
in 1852 on the brazen serpent.“ 

Finlayson was a popular choice whenever the Presbytery 
of Lewis held a special service. For example, when Duncan 
Matheson became minister of the Parliamentary Church 
at Knock in 1831 it was his predecessor who preached the 
sermon at the induction service. The minister of Lochs 
gave an impressive address based on the first chapter in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah. He pointed out that the prophet had 
been called to root out and to build up, to destroy and to 
establish. Turning to Duncan Matheson, he said that his 
duties in his new parish were similar to demolish the 
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old unchristian edifices and to rebuild on the foundation 
of the Apostles and the prophets, with Jesus as the corner- 
stone.*® 

Robert Finlayson is remembered in island tradition not 
only as an impressive preacher but also as a faithful pastor 
who did not spare himself in ministering to the spiritual 
needs of a huge scattered parish. Once a year he visited 
the entire congregation, a formidable undertaking when 
most of his travel was on foot over bogs and moors.*? As 
he catechised his people, his meetings lasted until the 
coming of the evening interrupted proceedings. 


Mrs Finlayson on several occasions was concerned about 
her husband’s health when he set off to some remote part 
of his parish to visit the people or to preach. On a day of 
boisterous weather she tried to persuade Robert not to 
undertake his proposed visit to the village of Gravir. The 
minister’s reply was characteristic, “If you were to take 
into consideration the condition of lost sinners, why, you 
would use every argument to put pressure on me to go 
there. For there are many in Gravir who will never hear 
the Gospel, unless it is brought to them, for it is not 
possible for them to come to church.” 

On another occasion Finlayson had decided to visit the 
village of Calbost, which was exposed to the ocean. His 
wife protested: “It isn’t proper for you to go so far by sea 
on such a day as this.” The minister retorted, “It isn’t as 
far from me as Arabia was from the Apostle Paul.” But 
it was said that he was just as anxious to get home again 
to his family when he had completed his pastoral duties 
in some isolated township.*! 

Fionnlaghstan nan Loch had his own quaint, yet very 
effective way in dealing with problems within his congrega- 
tion. He had a knack for taking the heat out of situations 
which might have led to controversy and ill-feeling. He held 
services during the week at different preaching stations 
scattered throughout his large parish, One such place was 
Eisken, where the little thatched meeting house had a leaky 
roof which was desperately in need of repair. Instead of 
condemning the congregation from the pulpit with harsh 
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words for not maintaining church property in reasonable 
condition, the John Bunyan of the Highlands told a story. 
One day, he said, he was out walking, when he met a 
Bible. “O Bible,” he asked, “why are you so sad, and where 
are you going?” “O,” replied the Bible, “Tm leaving the 
meeting house at Eisken. The roof is so leaky that the 
sooty drops fall on me, and blacken my pages.” That week, 
repairs were carried out to the leaking roof of the Eisken 
mission house!” 


Finlayson obviously was able to make his point without 
getting people’s backs up. In fact, the poem from which 
we have previously quoted, states that he was such a 
diplomat, and such a gracious person that throughout his 
life he had made no enemies — 


'S bha aon ni, gu h-araidh, 
Bh’air a radhtainn uime-san, 
Nach gabh bhith air aicheadh, 
Mar fhirinn bha ro aithnichte — 


Nach do rinn, le nadar, 

Aon namhaid riamh ’na bheathasan; 
'S ann dhéanadh e, le bhaigheileachd, 
Na h-uile ’s gach ait’ an ceangal ris.” 


During the years that Robert Finlayson ministered at 
Knock and in Lochs, the island of Lewis was in the grip 
of a great religious revival which was to have a profound 
effect on the spiritual life of all the parishes. The move- 
ment began in Uig around 1820, and it soon spread to the 
other congregations in the island. When James Buchanan 
wrote his treatise on the Holy Spirit on the eve of the 
Disruption, he touched on the Lewis awakening: “This 
interesting revival has continued steadily to grow down to 
the present time.’ 

There were several elements at work in bringing about 
this significant evangelical revival. In this movement the 
work of the Gaelic Schools, which received such encourage- 
ment from Finlayson of Lochs and the other Evangelical 
ministers, had an important role to play, Looking back in 
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1847, when Dr MacIntosh MacKay was asked what had 
caused the marked improvement in the religious condition 
of the Highlands during the preceding quarter century or 
more, he answered: “As a means, I attribute it very much 
to the Gaelic School Society’s operations.’ 


The Lewis revival in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century had a remarkable effect on the moral condition of 
the people. It led to the practice of holding family worship 
in homes and meant that there was increased attendance 
in church on Sunday and during the week. This spiritual 
awakening also acted as a stimulant to personal religion 
among the people and meant that there was an increasing 
emphasis on Sabbath observance.®* In many congregations 
in the Presbyterian Churches in the Highlands prayer 
meetings are held during the week. In parts of Lewis it 
was during the time of revival that these regular meetings 
for prayer began. On April 25, 1836, Robert Finlayson 
noted in the minutes of the Kirk Session of the parish of 
Lochs that as a result of a recent revival, prayer meetings 
had been established at Balallan, Laxay, Leurbost, Ranish, 
Gravir and Loch Shell.” 

The year 1843, when 454 ministers broke away from the 
Church of Scotland to form the Free Church of Scotland, 
marked a turning point in the ecclesiastical history of the 
Highlands and Islands. It was also a watershed in the life 
of Rev. Robert Finlayson, minister of Lochs, For him it 
was a time of decision, when he had to make up his mind 
what step to take in face of the great controversies which 
were splitting the Established Church. Finlayson was quite 
clear about what attitude he should adopt, and when he 
left the Church of Scotland in May 1843 he carried the 
entire congregation with him, an indication of the influence 
of this saintly minister." 

Fionnlaghstan nan Loch seems to have been prepared 
for the sacrifices which he would have to face by casting in 
his lot with the new Church. When the parish church of 
Lochs was declared vacant in 1843, he preached on the 
words from the letter to the Hebrews: xi:24, 25, 26, which 
speak about the self-sacrifices required of Moses when he 
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had to choose between a palace in Egypt and the wilderness 
with the Jewish people.*? 

For two years following the Disruption Robert Finlayson 
had to live in Stornoway, because there was no house 
available for him in his own parish. Because there was no 
church building, services were conducted in the open air, 
as happened in so many parishes in the Highlands, especially 
where the landlord refused to grant a site to the Free 
Church on which to erect a place of worship.” Shortly after 
the Disruption he received a call from another Free Church 
congregation where he would have less difficulties to face, 
but he preferred to remain among his beloved flock in the 
parish of Lochs.*' His Evangelical colleagues accepted calls 
from congregations in other parts of the Highlands and 
Islands soon after the Disruption, but Finlayson would not 
leave Lewis. In December, 1843, John Finlayson of Cross 
became minister of the Free Church in Bracadale in Skye.” 
In July the following year Duncan Matheson, minister of 
Knock, moved to Gairloch.” Alexander MacLeod of Uig 
stayed in the parish in which he had ministered since 1824 
until May 1846, when he was settled in Rogart.** Robert 
Finlayson alone of the group of Evangelical ministers who 
had been settled in Lewis before the Disruption was still 
ministering in the island into the 1850s. 


Coupled with the hardships which he experienced as a 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland, Robert Finlayson 
also knew the meaning of family distress and sorrow. In 
1849 he told his wife that he had received a forewarning 
of an impending tragedy. The “Inverness Courier” of 
August 2, 1849 gives the details of the happening which 
was to bring such gloom to the manse of Lochs. “Three 
young men lost their lives near Lochs in the Lews, by the 
upsetting of a boat belonging to the Rev, Mr Finlayson, 
Free Church minister there. Two of the young men were 
sons of Mr Finlayson, and a third was a son of Captain 
MacAulay, Stornoway.’’® 

It appears that there were actually four young men 
drowned in this tragic accident, the fourth being Mac Iain 
Tuathanaich, One informant told me that the young men 
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were asleep in the boat as it lay under an overhanging rock. 
The tide rose, causing it to capsize, According to one 
tradition Finlayson recalled the words of Proverbs x111:20 
when he heard the sad news — “A companion of fools shall 
be destroyed,” because he did not altogether approve of 
the company his sons were keeping that afternoon. 

The two sons who were drowned in the loch in front of 
the manse were Donald, who had been born in September, 
1832, and Robert, who was three years younger. The 
Finlaysons had another three children, Catherine, born in 
September, 1837, Margaret, born in November, 1840, and 
John, who was less than seven years old when his two 
brothers were drowned.°° 

According to tradition, someone said to Robert Fin- 
layson, while trying to comfort him following the death 
of his sons — “Tha seo cruaidh air fuil is feóil.” The 
ministers reply was, “Tha seo cruaidh air gras fhéin.” When 
their bodies had been placed in their coffins, Finlayson 
stood over them, and twice cried over each son “Gu robh 
d’ ainm mór air a ghlorachadh.”’®’ 

Robert Finlayson was married to Lilias MacAulay, who 
survived him by over a quarter of a century, It is said that 
she was related to that shadowy criminal figure, Mac an 
t-Sronaich. According to reports she used to leave food for 
her relative in an outhouse, unknown to her husband. In 
Stornoway I was told by someone who had a relative who 
worked as a servant in Finlayson’s manse about an incident 
in this connection. One morning, about the time of family 
worship, the servant noticed a shadow passing the manse 
window. She was later informed that that was Mac an 
t-Srònaich collecting his food supplies for the day. 

The Moderate ministers of Finlayson’s day were often 
accused of being worldly. more concerned about their 
glebes than about the souls of their parishioners. Fionn- 
laghstan nan Loch was quite different, His thoughts were 
more often on the eternal world than on the concerns of 
this present life. There are several anecdotes which 
illustrate Robert Finlayson’s absent-mindedness and total 
lack of worldliness. On a certain occasion he was on one 
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of his long moorland journeys within his extensive parish. 
He was accompanied by his brother-in-law, An Dotair 
Ruadh, who was apparently not on quite the same spiritual 
wavelength as the other worldly minister of Lochs, “Where 
are we now, Robert?” asked the doctor. Finlayson replied, 
no doubt with a twinkle in his eye: “I don’t know where 
you are, but I’m between Genesis and Revelation.’ 


Lilias Finlayson had sold a cow to a neighbour. The 
buyer gave the money to the minister, who placed it under 
a stone, and promptly forgot all about it, as he was more 
interested in spiritual riches than in worldly wealth. It was 
only when the lady of the manse approached the man who 
had bought the cow, seeking payment, that Robert’s absent- 
mindedness came to light, The missing money was dis- 
covered beneath a stone at the spot where Fionnlaghstan 
nan Loch was in the habit of retiring daily for private 
prayer and meditation.’ 

Like Saint Francis of Assisi, Robert Finlayson felt very 
much at home in the open air, among the birds and 
animals. On occasions he addressed the beasts of the field 
as though they were human beings. Some cows had broken 
into a field and were eating the corn. The minister was 
heard to shout to the animals that they had better make the 
most of their opportunity, as some men were on their way 
to drive them out of the corn-field!”° While sailing off the 
coast of Lewis, the minister of Lochs noticed some porpoises 
happily swimming past the boat. “Oh poor porpoises,” 
exclaimed Finlayson, ‘what will you do when there is no 
more sea?’’?! 

Norman MacFarlane provides us with another instance 
of the minister’s forgetfulness. The catechist, Murdo Mac- 
Leod, was once engaging in prayer in his home at a time 
when he was very short of money, when he received an 
assurance that Robert Finlayson had been given a letter 
which would be to MacLeod’s advantage. The Ceistear 
made for the manse, leaving his kettle singing on the hob. 
But to his disappointment his minister could not recall 
having received any letter. Then Mrs Finlayson reminded 
her husband that he had in fact been handed a letter 
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addressed to Murdo MacLeod. The letter contained a pound 
note, a most welcome gift when the catechist was in such 
dire financial straits.” 

Rev. Duncan MacGregor of Glasgow, who knew Robert 
Finlayson well, gives the following description of his friend’s 
personal appearance and the impact of his unique pulpit 
style. “The tall, portly figure, so full of loving simplicity, 
the brown hair and fair complexion, indicating the Scan- 
dinavian blood in the population of his native Caithness- 
shire, the large features, which, judging from portraits, 
must have closely resembled those of the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Jardine of Glasgow — the meek eyes, that, soon as 
he kindled, became suffused with tenderness; the sonorous 
voice, deep at first, as if it almost came out of the ground, 
but which rose by and by to tones of silvery sweetness; the 
smiles of joy which after played on his features, like 
sunshine on the deep sea; the words he uttered, and the 
vast audience on the hillside — the whole is daguerrotyped 
in our memory, Never did we feel the power of personal 
holiness in reinforcing the truth spoken from the pulpit 
more than when hearing him.’’” 

When in 1856 Finlayson of Lochs received a call from 
the Free Church congregation of Helmsdale, he confided 
to his wife that he felt that his labours in Lewis were now 
completed. He accepted the call and on October 8, 1856, 
he became minister of Helmsdale. By then Finlayson was 
in his sixty-fourth year and had spent twenty-five busy 
years of unstinting service in a difficult parish. Although 
he was to be in Helmsdale for less than five years, his 
ministry there was also memorable and fragrant, He was 
as popular a preacher at Communion seasons as he had 
been in Lewis. About a month before his death, he was 
assisting at the Communion in Dunbeath, On his return 
home to Helmsdale he preached on the text, “Let us be 
glad and rejoice, and give honour to Him: for the marriage 
of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself 
ready.” (Revelation xix:7). It was almost as if he had had 
received a forewarning of his impending death. On June 23, 
1861, three weeks after preaching that characteristically 
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powerful sermon, Robert Finlayson was seized with the 
illness which resulted in his death.” 

When Robert Finlayson left the parish of Lochs there 
was profound sorrow among the people to whom he had 
fed the Bread of Life so faithfully over such a long period. 
When the news of his passing spread throughout the parish 
of Helmsdale there was great grief among his parishioners 
there. Some verses from a Gaelic elegy composed on the 
occasion of his death reveal how greatly Finlayson was 
respected as a preacher, pastor and man of prayer, 


O Bhun Ilidh! nach dèan thu bron, 

'S tu fhuair an león nach b’aithne dhut, 
’S ann annad thuit na prionnsan mór’, 
Nach robh ’nan cot’ thug barrachd ort. 


Mhaighstir Mhic Fhionnlaigh, fhuair mo ghradh, 
"Se d’ ait’ an-diugh tha falamh dhomh, 

'S gur e an úir bhith air do shúil, 

A dh fhag cho brùite m’ acain dhomh. 


Gur iomadh ceum thug mi tron Ord, 
’S bu deònach air an astar mi, 

A’ feitheamh ormsa bhiodh an fhéisd, 
O’n gheibhinn feum d'am anam aic’. 


An ceann na h-ùrnaigh, fhir mo rùin, 
Bu dùrachdach san tagar thu; 

An Spiorad taomadh ort mar dhriùchd, 
'S o d' bhilibh ciúin bu bhlasd’oire. 


Anns gach ait’ san robh thu riamh. 
Bu chianail bhiodh an dealachadh, 
Oir fhuair thu buaidh air cridh’ an t-sluaigh 
A rmn ro chruaidh an sgaradh uat. 


? 


Gur iomadh neach a deas ’s a tuath 
A chreid am buaidh na fola uat, 

“S a b’urr’ le barantas a ràdh, 

Gur tusa bha nad athair dhaibh. 
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Nuair sheasadh tus’ an ceann a’ bhuird, 
'S tu lan a dhriùchd nam flaitheanas, 
An t-aran bhriseadh tu don chloinn, 

’S an deora fann ’s tu neartaicheadh. 


Fear d’ agallaimh am beachd ’s an rian 
Chan fhac’ mi riamh, no coimeas dhut, 
A’ toirt a-mach nam briathar dorch’, 
Gan déanamh soirbh, cur solais orr’. 


San airde deas fo theas na gréin’, 

An tiribh céin’ bidh aithris ort; 

San airde tuath fon reodhadh fhuar 
Bidh iomradh buan bhios maireann ort. 


Do bhanntrach bhochd ’s do shliochd fo bhron, 
'S a’ sileadh dhedir gun lasachadh, 

’S nach fhaic iad tuilleadh ’n tir no ’n ám 

Na ni an call a cheartachadh, 


Cha sgil ’s cha bharail réir na feòl 

Thug dhomhsa radh na thubhairt mi, 

Ach mheud ’s a bh’ort a dh’iomhaigh Chrìosd, 
'S nach fhaic mi riamh fhuair uiread dheth. 


Gur e mo dhùrachd is mo ghràdh, 

A rinn an dan-s’ a chumadh leam, 

Is tha mo shúil ri feara Led’ais, 

Gun cuir iad dóigh air tuilleadh dhiu.” 


Rev. Colin Sinclair of Invergordon gave his assessment 
of this remarkable preacher and pastor, who justly earned 
the title The John Bunyan of the Highlands: “There were 
very few who won the respect of men, and at the same 
time drew their hearts to them, as Mr Finlayson did. 
He was one of the most loveable of men. The law of love 
was written on his heart, and words of kindness and love 
were on his tongue.’’”® 
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FISHERS IN DRUMLIE WATERS 


CLANSHIP AND CAMPBELL EXPANSION IN THE 
TIME OF GILLEASBUIG GRUAMACH 


By EDWARD J. COWAN, UNIVERSITY OF GUELPH 
7th March 1986 


‘Lord of the Gael is Gill-easbuig; reverence from 
all men is his right; the Earl of Saxons and of 
Gael shall cause his rule to run over one and all. 


MacCailein’s son is the cluster’s topmost nut; all 
others he holds under tribute; he is the most 
generous warrior of Scotland’s soldiery: he is 
sprung from the root of a lofty and brilliant 
warrior stock. 


From the bounds of Lewis to the coast of Banbha 
there is no region that pays not tribute due to 
thee; in the whole kingdom no kingship matches 
thine; thou art of the noblest of every land and 
lord’.! 


Although History is commonly supposed to represent the 
version of the conqueror it could be argued that the history 
of the Highlands constitutes the version of the vanquished. 
This paper is concerned with one chapter in the as yet 
unwritten history of the Campbells, arguably the most 
successful of all the clans. Blind Harry writing his Wallace 
in 1478 could refer in passing to ‘kynd Campbellis that 
nevir had beyne fals’. Just over one hundred years later the 
clan had acquired an unparalleled reputation for deviousness, 
treachery and covetousness. Such attributes were largely due 
to the person and character of Gill-easbuig Gruamach, 
Archibald seventh Earl of Argyll who succeeded his father 
in 1584 and who died in 1638. It was Archibald that a 
contemporary had in mind when he described the Campbells 
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as a people ‘wha cravis ever to fish in drwmly watters’.2 The 
seventh earl almost destroyed the clan when, in 1617, he 
converted to catholicism and departed to the continent. 
Crown and clan cooperated to ensure that his son, Archibald 
Lord Lorne was raised a presbyterian. Lorne, future marquis 
of Argyll and leader of the covenanting revolution, was to 
Operate as earl in all but name from the mid 1620s in which 
capacity he greatly extended both Campbell fortunes and 
the clan territories. His consciousness of the importance of 
clan cohesion played a crucial role in his kindred’s 
successful expansionist policies. 


Although the National Covenant was subscribed in 
February 1638 Lorne did not declare for it until the Glasgow 
Assembly in November of that year. He was doubtless 
prudently awaiting the death of his father anxious to avoid 
precipitate action which might jeopardise his succession. 
The precise date of Gill-easbuig’s death is unrecorded. On 
4 November Lorne informed Glenorchy of his father’s end 
instructing Sir Colin and his foster-son to wear mourning. 
Twelve days later Campbell of Glenfalloch reported that 
the late earl’s corpse was being shipped to Kilmun for burial. 
On 13 November the new Earl of Argyll was first so 
designated at a meeting of the privy council. The seventh 
earl’s will was dated 9 October. Since letters normally took 
about a week to reach Scotland, or less express, it may be 
assumed that Gill-easbuig died in the last days of that 
month.* However Lorne’s religious sympathies were so well 
known that his likely course of action could not have been 
in doubt. Indeed, during the summer of 1638 the Marquis 
of Hamilton advised the king that the Hebrideans would 
support Charles in the coming confrontation ‘not for anie 
greatt affection they caryie to your majesty bot becaus of 
ther spleen to Lorne and will dou if they durst just contrarie 
to whatt his men doeth’. Sir Donald Gorm of Sleat had 
assured Hamilton that Iain Muideartach Captain of Clan 
Ranald, Donald of Strome chief of Glengarry and ‘our haill 
name of Clan Donald has swairne to die and live with me in 
the kingis service’. Hamilton advised the king that Ranald 
MacDonald Earl of Antrim and the Irish MacDonalds would 
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also join the cause against the Campbells.* The anti- 
Campbell coalition was thus clearly in place long before the 
Montrose wars; it was largely the legacy of Gill-easbuig 
Gruamach’s career. 

There were two noteworthy events in the career of Gill- 
easbuig which could well have conspired to bring about the 
demise of the great Clan Campbell. In 1592 Sir John 
Campbell of Cawdor and the Bonnie Earl of Moray were 
both murdered within a few days of each other. It soon 
transpired that a widespread conspiracy was underway to 
take out the protestant leadership. Gill-easbuig himself was 
initially targeted. Behind the plot were the Earl of Huntly 
and Gill-easbuig’s own near kinsman Black Duncan of 
Glenorchy who was sadly and homicidally disenchanted with 
the Campbell leadership. During the 1590s as the Campbells 
recovered from this near-fatal self-inflicted wound they were 
on the very brink of fragmentation, a process already 
destroying such clans as the MacDonalds, the MacLeans and 
the MacLeods. After his second marriage — to Anne Corn- 
wallis in 1610 — Gill-easbuig became steadily less interested 
in the affairs of his earldom. The second calamitous develop- 
ment to befall the earl was his recusancy. The many branches 
of Clan Campbell eventually rallied to overcome the 
potentially disastrous consequences of both the 1592 
conspiracy and Gill-easbuig’s conversion and they did so 
by invoking blood relationship and clanship.* 

It is extremely interesting to note how concerned the 
Campbells were to preserve their cohesion at all levels of 
society and to bind non-Campbells to their interest. Surviving 
records preserve much evidence on an elaborate network of 
hereditary offices. The MacPhedrons for example had held 
the portarship or ferryship of Port Sonachan on Loch Awe 
since at least 1439.6 Gill-easbuig recognised Alexander 
Campbell of Torran, whom he described as ‘our foster’, and 
his heirs, as heritable fishers of Loch Awe.’ For reasons 
unknown Duncan MacIver in 1596 resigned the brewsterland, 
maltland and peatland together with the office of brewing 
the earl’s ale and making his malt, as well as the ‘offices of 
chamberlainry and martyship of Inveraray and the keeping 
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of the place and fortalice thereof’. The interesting word 
martyship, containing the Gaelic elements maor ‘steward’ 
and tighe ‘house’, preserves one of the many traditional 
offices in Argyll. Many such offices like that of Michael the 
Smith in Glen Aray were comparatively humble but all were 
an integral part of the complex institution of clanship. 

There was a well organised system of hereditary bailies 
covering the entire earldom. MacDougall of Rarey owed 
service of a galley of sixteen oars for his lands and one of 
twelve for his office as bailie of Lorn.’ The office of comital 
chamberlain was entrusted to Lowlanders in this period but 
lesser Campbells employed their kinsmen; John Campbell 
of Eriskay (Lorn) was chamberlain to Campbell of Cawdor 
while Archibald M’Cuir was pursemaster to Campbell of 
Auchinbreck.'° The MacEwans were hereditary bards, 
genealogists and historians to the Campbells while the 
MacLachlans of Craiginterve were hereditary physicians. !'! 

Many individuals in Kintyre and Knapdale held their 
lands for galley service. Thus Gorrie MacAlister held the 
fourmarkland of Loup in Kintyre and other lands in Knap- 
dale for furnishing yearly a twenty four oared galley ‘when- 
ever lawfully required’. Quaintly, however, the infeftment 
was to be nullified if Gorrie and his heirs became Gill- 
easbuig’s enemies or if they should ‘feud and warr amangst 
themselves publicly or privately without the earl’s leave 
first having been obtained in writing for that effect.”2 When 
two M’Carlich brothers received a lease of lands from 
Glenorchy they bound themselves and such forces as they 
could command to enter into a deadly feud with the Mac- 
Gregors and to ‘indure and continew thairin and in making 
of slauchtir upone thame and thare adherentis baith privelie 
and oppinlie’ not desisting until Glenorchy pronounced 
himself satisfied with ‘the slauchtir we sall do and commit 
upone thame’.” 

As hereditary forester of Cruachan Glenorchy was obliged 
to “maintain and protect the deer from all damage of shooting 
with gun or bow or slaying and destroying the same by 
hunting with dogs or sleuth-hounds’. He was also forester 
of Main Lorn in which capacity he received permission from 
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the privy council to destroy the shielings erected each 
summer by Colin Cambell of Glenlyon who did not scruple 
to shoot a deer or two while minding his cattle on the 
mountain pastures. Duncan also retained Campbell of 
Achallader as forester of Ben Dorain in which vicinity a 
legendary white hind eluded pursuit. He bred fallow deer 
and rabbits on Inishail in Loch Awe. Game was strictly 
protected throughout the Glenorchy estates. Anyone 
sheltering poachers was fined £20. Eggs and nests of all 
carrion birds were destroyed. All tenants were obliged to 
make ‘four croscattis’ of iron with which to kill wolves. 


Glenorchy closely regulated his tenants through his baron 
courts. Most held through steelbow tenure by which the 
incoming tenant received stock, seed and implements which 
he was bound to return, equivalently, at the end of the lease. 
As well as paying rent the tenant was required to make his 
holding his chief residence and to give ‘his awin leill, trew 
and afald service at all tymes in the Heiland upoun his awin 
expenss’. Service in the Lowlands would be paid by Glen- 
orchy. Tenants were permitted subtenants ‘of nay hiear 
degre nor thameselff’ and who were subject to the same 
conditions of tenure.'* Regulations concerning the protection 
of timber were strictly enforced; planting was actively 
encouraged. Those who allowed their goats and pigs to run 
loose in the woods were fined. Dykes were to be kept in 
good repair and kailyards were to be maintained. No 
cultivation was permitted which might weaken river banks 
and cause flooding. Some drainage and irrigation was 
fostered. All grain had to be ground at the laird’s mills. 
Cattle were taken to the shielings on 8 June, in something 
approaching a holiday atmosphere, returning on 15 July. 

The baron courts concerned themselves with the price of 
cloth, with tolls, injured animals, the neglect of orphans and 
local superstitions. In 1622 Donald Taylor, accused of theft, 
‘cleansed’ himself by compurgation. Brewers had to obtain 
a licence from the laird and quality was tested by inspectors. 
It was enacted that ‘no browster refuis aill to honest auld 
countrey men ather be day or be night quhen they pleis to 
send for it’ but drunkenness was severely punished. When 
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some tenants were accused of drinking whisky one confessed 
‘the aquavitae man to have beine ane nicht with him in his 
howss’, while another protested that he drank only a bodach. 
Thieves and murderers were hanged, persistent, if lesser, 
offenders scourged.'® Black Duncan may have ruled with an 
iron hand but his enlightened and effective ideas rendered 
his estates among the most law-abiding and best administered 
areas in the whole of Scotland, thus contrasting sharply, in 
the opinion of some, with the MacDonald territories to the 
west. 


In the Highlands chiefship or superiority was indicated 
and acknowledged through the practice of lifting calps on the 
death of the chief’s followers. The calp or ‘heriyelde’ was 
equivalent to the ‘best aucht’ or heriot in the Lowlands, the 
taking of the deceased’s best beast. Those who opted to pay 
the ‘calp of kenkynye’ (lit. ‘head of kindred’) — and thus 
agreed to pay the allegiance of clansmen — also undertook 
to visit the chief’s house twice a year, bearing gifts, and to 
participate in ‘hosting and hunting’. Such calps were trans- 
ferable. In the 1550s Earl Archibald resigned the homage, 
manrent and service of the whole kin and surname of 
MacLaren, ‘together with the uptaking of thair calpis’ to 
Glenorchy. The MacIntyre of Craignish calps were also 
transferred to Glenorchy because they dwelt near him and 
‘he was therefore better able to protect them’.'¢ The same 
earl sold the calps of the MaclIvers to Iver Maclver of 
Lergychonie, reserving Iver’s calp to himself.'? During the 
1590s a number of men in Craignish subscribed contracts 
with Ronald Campbell of Barrichbeyan (MacDhughail 
Chraignis) undertaking to obey him ‘as native men aucht and 
sou'd do to thair cheiff in tyme coming’. The ancestors of 
Malcolm MacIntyre had been ‘of auld native men, servandis 
and depandaris’ to the Campbells of Craignish. Recognising 
Campbell of Barrichbeyan ‘to be of the samin house and 
surename’ Malcolm renewed and reaffirmed his ‘lawlieness 
and subjectioun’ acknowledging Ronald’s right ‘to uplift fra 
me at my deceis the second best aucht that I have in name 
of calp’. Ronald in return was expected to do the duty of 
‘ane chief and maister’ in token whereof he presented 
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Malcolm with ‘ane guid and sufficient sword’ at the time the 
agreement was sealed.'® In 1593 a number of Balquhidder 
men — mostly Stewarts with a sprinkling of MacIntyres and 
MacGregors — bound themselves to follow and serve Argyll 
in the king’s war, in hunting and hosting, ‘conform to the 

| accustomed practice of their predecessors of old to the said 
noble lord’s ancestors’ and to proffer their ‘guidwillis and 

pressantis in seasoune of yeir’. In return all were received 
into Argyll’s maintenance and protection. When John Mac- 
Naughton of Dunderave granted houses, lands and shielings 
in Glen Shira and Glen Fyne to Argyll he reserved the 
‘heriyeilds of the feu-fermes as often as they sall happen’ to 
himself.!? The MacNaughtons were a long established clan 
who, though closely associated with the Campbells and based 
a mere three miles by sea from Inveraray, yet managed to 
retain a measure of independence. 

Clanship, however, as the conspiracy of 1592 brutally 
demonstrated, did not necessarily preclude disagreement, 
hostility and bloodshed between different members of the 
clan. Black Duncan was accused by his nephew of attempting 
to disinherit him. Archibald Campbell of Kilmory complained 
that the tutors of Auchinbreck had wrongfully attacked 
Castle Sween from which they ejected himself, his wife, 
children and servants, stealing jewels and writs. In 1612 
Argyll complained that his tenants on Loch Aweside were 
being blackmailed by Campbell of Barbreck, taking his case 
unsuccessfully to the privy council. Yet the kin could give 
inestimable assistance at rather mundane levels. In 1584 
Cawdor borrowed from his ‘maister and chief? his two 
handed sword to be returned whenever demanded ‘under 
the payne of infamy and peniurie forever’. When Lord 
Lorne was about to entertain King Charles at Stirling in 
1633 he asked Glenorchy for ‘ane len of all your silverwork’. 
He promised it would be ‘weill keiped’, and cheerfully lent, 
it was promptly returned.” 

Another example of clanship in action was the appoint- 
ment of curators to serve while the heir was under age. 
Thus on his deathbed the sixth Earl of Argyll nominated 
curators for Gill-easbuig Gruamach. They were all Campbells 
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— Glenorchy, Auchinbreck, Ardkinglass, Cawdor, Lochnell 
and Neil Bishop of Argyll. One of the secrets of Campbell 
success was that throughout their long history they seldom 
entrusted to another a task which could be satisfactorily 
performed by one of the clan. It is true that when the 
seventh and eighth earls chose their own curators at the 
age of fourteen they selected some non-Campbells. There 
was an obvious advantage in selecting the powerful and the 
well-connected at court. Even so they chose individuals who 
were associated with the Campbells through marriage or 
bond.?! 

Another method of preserving clanship was through the 
time-honoured custom of fosterage. Lorne’s first son was 
born in 1629. The boy was only four years old when Glen- 
orchy, who had no children of his own, requested the 
privilege of fostering him. Lorne replied that ‘some otheris 
of my kinsmen hes dealt earnestlie with me and my wyf to 
have my sone brocht up with thame and hes offerit to me 
good conditionnes according to the countrey fashionne’. He 
had, however, already determined to select Glenorchy the 
only difficulty being to wean young Archie from his mother. 
The ancient Gaelic custom of fosterage by which children 
were brought up in the households of kinsmen made for 
great cohesion within the clan. Glenorchy hoped that Lorne 
would provide a discreet woman and ‘ane sufficient man 
quha hes bothe Irisch and Englisch and will have a care not 
onlie to attend him, but sometymes lykewayes to learne him 
and quhat else may concern him quhill he is in my company’. 
In subsequent years the boy’s mother wrote regularly to 
Glenorchy and her son fretting over young Archie’s health 
and arranging visits to Inveraray. Glenorchy considered him 
‘ane good and perfyte child, God bless him and the best 
schollar of his age in this kingdom’. Although the child was 
‘of ane quick and good spirite . . . he is weak and tender in 
the constitution of his bod’e’. Young Archie suffered from 
the ‘gravel’, a urinary complaint which caused him such pain 
that his father considered that the tidings of Archie’s death 
would almost be a relief. 

A pedagogue named John MacLean was engaged to tutor 
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young Archibald. Lady Lorne learned to her distress that 
her son began to ‘wearye of the Irishe langwadge’. She 
begged Glenorchy to ‘cause holde hime to the speakeing of 
itt, for since he hes bestowed so long tyme and paines in 
getting of itt, I sould be sory he lost it now with leasiness 
in not speaking of itt’??? When MacLean proved unsuitable 
both because he was sickly and ‘subject to overmuch 
drinking’ Glenorchy recommended that another scholar 
skilled in both Gaelic and English be found in Argyll. The 
Campbells thus took great care to encourage some knowledge 
of Gaelic in their future chief. In contrast, Gordon of 
Gordonstoun, tutor of Lorne’s contemporary John thirteenth 
Earl of Sutherland, felt compelled to stress to his pupil the 
necessity of learning to speak the vulgar language of his 
earldom ‘that you may truelie understand and uprightlie 
judge the complaints of the poor ones’. Having spent some 
six years studying philosophy at St Andrews earl John had 
apparently neglected the language of Adam. 


It was customary for the foster parents to make provision 
for their charges, granting them a ‘bairn’s part’ of their 
wordly wealth and paying for their education. Black Duncan 
of Glenorchy had been fostered by Campbell of Duntrune 
who also became foster to Duncan’s son Colin. Lorne 
himself was effectively fostered by the Earl of Morton his 
‘honourable lord and dear father’ and future father-in-law 
to whom he was indebted for the ‘accustomed goodness and 
cair that ye have had of me since I come in this world’. Ewen 
Cameron of Locheil was fostered by Cameron of Letter- 
Finlay for the first seven years of his life, his education 
thereafter being entrusted to Lord Lorne. Such partial 
fosterage was sufficient to forge a bond between the two 
men which transcended their opposed political philosophies. 
Sir Donald Campbell of Ardnamurchan (formerly Barbreck) 
whose second wife was a natural daughter of Gill-easbuig 
Gruamach, sought the privilege of fostering Lorne’s second 
son Neil born in 1632. He drew up an unusual bond for 
although Neil never actually resided in Donald’s household 
Lorne recognised him as his son’s foster-father, Donald 
undertaking ‘for the love, favour and affection which I have 
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and bear towards Lorne, his house and children and 
particularly for advancing Neil to ane fortoune’, to pay Neil 
six thousand marks on his fourteenth birthday.2* There can 
be no doubt that in language and custom the Campbells 
were firmly rooted in Gaeldom. 


One area of collective clan responsibility which individual 
clansmen could well have done without was that of 
guaranteeing the chief’s debts. The seventh earl of Argyll 
was not noted as an eminently reasonable man. On several 
occasions he squabbled with English peers about precedence 
at table. One such fracas broke out with the Earl of 
Pembroke ‘who muttered much at the Scotch earl’s 
presumption, saying that if he offered him any more such 
an affront he would run him through with his rapier’. 
Eventually Gill-easbuig was placed in another room to 
permit a peaceful conclusion to the meal.2® He acquired 
the manor of Kensington as part of Anne Cornwallis’ dowry 
but it is sadly indicative of Gill-easbuig’s financial acumen 
that he later sold this prime piece of English real estate 
for £85. | 

Argyll was clearly drowning in debt in 1618. Part of his 
well-publicised reluctance to visit Scotland in previous years 
stemmed írom a desire to avoid his persistent creditors. In 
the account for 1618 his debts on the estate alone 
were listed as £26,740.4.8. while his total income was 
£34,256.13.5.2° To make matters worse many of his kinsmen 
had stood caution for him. Argyll complained that Glen- 
carradale was withholding certain writs, presumably seeking 
payment before they were returned. For a time there was a 
danger that all or part of the Argyll estates might be 
forfeited although in the event they remained intact. The 
ratification of Kintyre stated that the infeftment was to be 
subject to ‘quhatsumevir dettis and soumes of money awand 
be Argyll to his honourable freinds’, a triumph for Cawdor, 
Lundy, Lawers, Glencarradale and John Scrymgeour of 
Dudhope (whose family had held lands in Glassary since 
at least the fifteenth century and possibly earlier), all of 
whom petitioned to that effect.” Having become cautioners 
for his debts the Campbells had to repay the sums in question 
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in the absence of the earl. Several of them were to be 
burdened for years to come. In 1611 Gill-easbuig borrowed 
£3,060 from John Nasmythe, surgeon to the king, his 
cautioners being Lundy. Barbreck, Kilberry and William 
Stirling of Auchyle who had recently been appointed uplifter 
of MacGregor fines. The Campbells of Lawers, Lundy, 
Glendaruel, Kildalvan and Robert Campbell captain of 
Dunoon performed a similar function when George Archi- 
bald indweller at Leith loaned 5,000 marks. In December 
1619 Lawers, Glencarradale and Cawdor repaid 10,000 marks 
which Argyll had borrowed from Scrymgeour. Campbell of 
Lundy (Argyll’s brother) claimed in 1625 that he had paid 
off £2,000 of the earl’s debts but that he was still liable for 
a further £36,803. Lundy was uncomfortably aware that 
since Argyll had resigned the earldom to Lorne, reserving 
only the liferent, he had no means of generating capital to 
relieve his cautioners apart from such revenues as were 
yielded by Kintyre. In 1626 Lundy, therefore, together with 
Barbreck and William Stirling petitioned for the suspension 
of certain sums owed to the Nasmythes.”® Gill-easbuig 
Gruamach had clearly been as much of a financial liability 
before his defection as he was after it and it may be 
suspected that, all things considered, his kinsmen were not 
sorry to see him go. Exile was a preferable alternative to 
the often bloody expedient of deposition especially when it 
emerged that he ‘hes not onlie maid apostacie and defectioun 
frome the trew religioun and gois oppinlie to the messe, bot 
with that he is secretlie reconsilat with his Majesteis pro- 
claimed traytour and rebell, Sir James MacDonald’.’? The 
two former enemies were said to be plotting against none 
other than king James VI and I. 


Lord Lorne took the greatest care to avoid the mistakes 
made by his father. In his dealings with his clansmen he 
always stressed mediation and moderation. When a dispute 
arose between Glenlyon and Glenorchy Lord Archibald 
entreated the latter to ‘nowayis proceid againes him by 
extremitie nor legall cours but to lat the bussines be rewlait 
be the mediatioune of freindis for boith your weilles that 
the matter be no fordir hard’. Black Duncan was to remain 
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a fertile source of strife until his death, at an advanced age, 
in 1631. ‘Soundrie mistakings’ led him to complain to Lorne 
that ‘your lordschip hes nocht usit me so kyndlie as your 
predicessouris did’, the evocative word ‘kyndlie’ containing 
the element ‘kin’. When another clansman had a dispute 
with the MacNabs Lorne offered to mediate between his 
‘kinsmen and the clan Nab my kyndlie men’, urging the 
cooperation of Glenorchy.*° It was important for clan well 
being to keep Campbell dirty washing out of the legal 
laundries of Edinburgh. 

Indeed the earliest surviving correspondence to run in 
Lorne’s name is concerned with the urgent business of 
quenching the internal Campbell feuds which had arisen as 
a resu't of the 1592 conspiracy. Lorne was only eleven years 
old when a letter was issued in his name informing his 
clansmen that Gill-easbuig’s actions not only endangered 
his house but threatened its total destruction. 


‘I think or now ye ar advertised of the cours my lord 
and father hes takin, quherby he hes so kindled his 
majesteis wrath aganes him and his hous, that it sall 
not mis presentlie to be indangered, if not altogidder 
ruyned (unless) all instrumentall means by the wisdome 
and mediatioun of good freindis be speciallie used for 
the mitigatioun of his majesteis heiche displeasure. 
And because natur and dewtie doe boeth concur to 
astrict me to succour both my father and the hous of 
my expectatioun, were it the derrest blood of my bodie, 
I am by thir presentis to intreit you most ernestlie, all 
excuis putt aside, as a principall freind to the house to 
meitt me at Edinburgh the fyften day of December to 
gif your best counsall how his majestie may be pleased, 
and the approaching danger to my father and his house 
spedilie prevented’.?! 

The Campbell kindred, greatly alarmed, responded to 
Lorne’s letter by participating in the largest gathering of 
the name ever seen in Edinburgh. They all appeared at their 
own request before the privy council on 17 December 1618. 
Glenorchy and Lawers spoke on behalf of all to report that 
after due deliberation between the clansmen and their 
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allies they had resolved ‘it was merittest that the cheife 
burdyne of this service sould be layd upon the laird of 
Lundy in respect he wes the neirest persone in bloode and 
freindschip to the Earl of Argyll’. To assist him Lochnell 
accepted responsibility for the bounds of Lorn, Auchinbreck 
for Argyll, Ardkinglass for Cowal and Kilberry for Kintyre, 
promising to ‘do and performe everything for the peace, 
obedience and quyetness of the bounds’. All present accepted 
these arrangements while letters were to be sent to such 
important client kindreds as MacDougall of Dunollie, 
Stewart of Appin, MacDonald of Largie, MacAllaster of 
Loup and MacNeill of Carskey informing them of these 
decisions. The Sliochd Diarmaid had clearly never felt 
themselves to be so vulnerable. Nor did the matter rest there. 
The Edinburgh meeting was followed by another truly 
remarkable example of clanship in action. The Campbells 
who had responded to Lome’s request included Lundy, 

'enorchy and two of his sons, Auchinbreck, Lawers, 
Lochnell, Ardkinglass, Duntroon, Kilberry, Barbreck, Otter, 
Carrick and his son, Craignish and Inverawe as well as 
MacDougall of Rarey and MacNeill of Taynish. Many of 
these same proud branches converged on Inveraray on 
12 January 1619 when it was stated that the Cawdor murder 
had threatened the ‘prejudice, hurte, dampnage and losse’ 
of the ‘haill kyn and freindis of the name of Campbell’ and 
the feuds were solemnly quenched.?? If the MacDonalds and 
the MacLeans and the MacLeods, to name no others, had 
displayed a similar pragmatism and common sense the 
history of the Gaidhealtachd might have proved very 
different. 


The key to Campbell success was the careful fostering of 
clan cohesion and it is truly remarkable that such cohesion 
survived the traumatic events of 1592 and 1617/18. Despite 
occasional temporary reluctance such as that displayed by 
Black Duncan all Campbells acknowledged MacCailein Mor 
as chief of the clan, including the geographically separate 
Campbells of Ayrshire and Angus. All traced their ancestry 
back to the House of Lochawe, younger sons of the main 
line forming branches which through time generated new 
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branches. The. clan was a living organism and there are many 
indications that when it ceased to grow it began to die. Few, 
if any, clans in Scottish History grew and expanded as 
spectacularly as did Siol Diarmaid yet their sense of 
cohesion was absolutely crucial to this process. The 
remainder of this paper will be concerned with some 
examples of Campbell expansion before the Scottish 
Revolution of 1638. 

Gill-easbuig Gruamach was, of course, by no means the 
first chief to spectacularly advance the fortunes of his 
house. The Campbells were lucky enough to support the 
winning side in the Wars of Independence. They had long 
experience of high government office by the time James IV 
employed them as crown agents in the suppression of the 
Lordship of the Isles. Indeed the crown had been and would 
remain, never more so than in the reign of James VI and I, 
essential to the Campbell ascendancy. The present writer 
has previously drawn attention to two earlier examples of 
Campbell expansionism. The abduction of the Cawdor 
heiress and her subsequent marriage to the third son of the 
second earl fostered interests in the north but also in the 
west, culminating in the Campbell acquisition of Islay in 
the earlier seventeenth century.3 

Both the remarkable tenacity and the emotive appeal of 
clanship are well illustrated in the case of the Angus 
Campbells. Campbell influences at court secured the 
treasurership of Scotland for Magister John Campbell, 
illegitimate son of Colin, first earl of Argyll. John was a 
highly educated man who was profusely thanked for his 
assistance by the historian Hector Boece. In the year of his 
appointment he also received a precept of legitimation for 
himself and his two illegitimate sons. Marriage brought him 
the estate of Lundy in Angus. Thereafter Mr John Campbell 
of Lundy enjoyed a prosperous career as a loyal servant of 
the crown and he was rewarded with further estates in 
Angus. Throughout his life he associated closely with his 
clansmen. After the murder of his grandson in 1581 the 
Lundy designation was reserved for Gill-easbuig Gruamach’s 
younger brother, Colin. When Donald Campbell, youngest 
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son of Archibald, second earl of Argyll, became abbot of 
Coupar Angus in 1526 he set about establishing an Angus 
branch of the Campbells utilising abbey lands for the 
purpose. Feus and tacks of abbey lands were granted to 
those who bore the name, or were married to Campbell 
women, or as in the case of Donald’s own children, were 
the offspring, legitimate or otherwise, of Campbells. In 
addition to many small tenants in the vicinity of Coupar, 
Campbells who benefited from Donald’s generosity included 
Archibald, a burgess of Dundee, John of Perth, John of 
Skipinch and John, burgess of Ayr. When he died in 1562 
at least five illegitimate sons, who already had families of 
their own, received estates carved out of the abbey lands. 
In the same way when Alexander, younger brother of 
Campbell of Ardkinglass, became bishop of Brechin in 
1566, he proceeded to endow his clansmen, his chief among 
them, with episcopal lands.** 

A neat example of the Crown/Campbell alliance, albeit 
Argyll occasionally appeared to be a reluctant participant, is 
to be found in the sad saga of MacGregor persecution. The 
episode also adequately illustrates the tortuous intricacies 
of Campbell advancement at the expense of both the Mac- 
Gregors and the MacDonalds of Kintyre and Islay. 

On 3 March 1601 Argyll became a privy councillor and 
the recipient of a commission of lieutenancy against ‘the 
wicked and unhappie race of the Clan Gregour, quha sa 
lang hes continewit in bluid, thift, reif and oppressioun’. 
He was given sole re:ponsibility for justice within the 
bounds of MacGregor territories, the king promising that he 
would in no way interfere, for example by granting pardons 
to MacGregors, but would remit all matters to Argyll 
himself. Gill-easbuig had not been noticeably active in 
carrying out two previous commissions of 1593 and 1596 
against the MacGregors but on this occasion he made an 
impressive beginning by receiving within the month a 
bond from the MacGregor chief, Alasdair of Glenstrae, 
guaranteeing the future good behaviour of his clan. Many 
others, the ‘principallis and maist speciallis of the race and 
name of McGregour’ bound themselves ‘to be ansuerable 
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for thair raceis and houssis respective for observing guid 
reull in tyme coming. The ‘children of the mist’ had 
suffered persecution and harassment for close on a century, 
one Duncan Laudasach earning particular notoriety north 
and south of the Highland line before his execution in 1552. 
Many of them already considered themselves to be 
dependents of the Earl of Argyll and Alasdair of Glenstrae 
doubtless anticipated a more settled existence under the 
protection of the earl. In November 1602 the privy council 
ordered that Argyll should forfeit 20,000 marks surety for 
the good behaviour of MacGregors after it had received a 
complaint from Alexander Colquhoun of Luss. Argyll 
privately begged the king to have some thought to the 
great expenses and burdens which his commission involved.35 


The waters of Loch Lomond were frequently ruffled by a 
series of chaotic feuds between the clans around its shores. 
The Colquhouns of Luss were ‘at blood’ with the Mac- 
Farlanes of Arrochar, the Buchanans of that ilk and the 
Galbraiths of Culcreuch as well as the MacGregors. Detailed 
inventories were compiled of Colquhoun losses at the hands 
of MacFarlanes and MacGregors between 1590 and 1594. 
Cattle, horses, oxen, sheep and goats to the total value of 
£155,501.0.8d were lifted during the five year period.” All 
clans from the Lennox to Caithness indulged in such raids. 
They were an essential part of the Highland economy and 
they usually took place in the winter months. The settled 
clans in more sheltered countryside had less need to indulge 
in such activity but it was very much part of the ethos of 
Gaelic society and the Campbells were as experienced in 
the practice as any. Clan Gregor was an extreme case for 
their unsettled existence left them with no alternative short 
of starvation. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun of Luss made a band with 
Huntly shortly before the MacGregors killed Luss at 
Bannachra Castle, and raped his daughter, in 1592. During 
the 1590s his successor, Alexander, achieved an uneasy truce 
with all of his neighbours except the MacGregors who made 
a spectacular raid on Glenfinlas in December 1602. They 
plundered a total of forty-five houses, carrying off three 
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hundred cattle, four hundred sheep, four hundred goats and 
one hundred horses. Two Colquhouns were killed. Argyll 
lacked the means, or perhaps the inclination, to prevent 
such raids on the lands of one who was associated with his 
enemy, Huntly, and who had caused him some embarrass- 
ment on the privy council. 

Colquhoun’s friends in Dumbarton, a town whose worthy 
burgesses were always guarding against the possibility of a 
MacGregor attack on the burgh itself, urged him to make 
an issue of the Glenfinlas episode. They advised him to 
stage a demonstration before the king at Stirling ‘with als 
mony bludie sarks as ather ar deid or hurt of zour men, 
togither wyth als mony women’. James, predictably revolted 
by the display of bloody shirts, immediately granted 
Colquhoun a commission against Clan Gregor. On 7 February 
1603 some four hundred MacGregors defeated a force of 
Colquhouns in Glen Fruin, the long wide glen linking Loch 
Lomond and Gare Loch. Possibly as many as one hundred 
Colquhouns were killed; stored cereals were destroyed and 
hundreds of head of livestock carried off. Some of the dead 
were burgesses of Dumbarton. The MacGregors may have 
been incensed at the heavy handed governmental response 
to what they regarded as an ‘honest’ lifting at Glen Finlas. 
There is more than a suspicion, on the other hand, that 
Colquhoun attempted to conceal his own deficiencies as 
commissioner behind exaggerated losses and imaginative 
atrocity stories. Tradition and Sir Walter Scott would greatly 
embroider such tales. It was later said that a number of 
defenceless Dumbarton schoolboys were butchered by the 
MacGregors, that the chief of Colquhoun was slain, and 
that Argyll had deliberately orchestrated the whole affair, 
using MacGregors to daunt Colquhouns. On the first count 
there is not a shred of evidence, the second is demonstrably 
untrue while the third is highly improbable. 

Two days before King James departed for England an act 
of privy council proscribed the name of MacGregor forever 
and prescribed penalties for those who sheltered them. As a 
consequence of that ‘horriable and detestable murthur 
committit be the wiket and unhappie Clan Gregour’ at Glen 
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Fruin the king was seized with an obsessive, pathological 
desire ‘altogidder to extirpat and rute out that infamous 
race’. The MacGregors had deliberately flaunted Colquhoun’s 
commission. They had also killed several burgesses of 
Dumbarton and elsewhere so underlining the precarious 
nature of life in these outposts of civilisation so essential to 
the implementation of James’s schemes for p!antation. Yet 
James’s abnormal and unhealthy hatred for the MacGregors 
might have been rooted in more idiosyncratic fears. He 
regarded MacGregors as savages to be sure, but they were 
savages who boasted that their race was royal in their 
descent from Kenneth mac Alpin who first united the 
kingdoms of the Picts and the Scots. His majesty’s own 
regal insecurity may have caused him to over-react to such 
genealogical impertinence. 


Argyll regarded his commissions in a somewhat different 
light than did James. A commission of justiciary to all 
intents and purposes made the MacGregors part of Clan 
Campbell and so extended Argyll’s clanship. Furthermore 
since they were widely scattered throughout the southern 
Highlands Argyll’s own authority extended to all areas and 
jurisdictions within which they lived. The commission of 
1593 indicated that a good number of MacGregors actually 
lived on his own estates as well as on those of the Campbells 
of Cawdor, Glenlyon, Lawers and Arbeith but they were 
to be found also on the lands of the lairds of Weem, Tulli- 
bardine, Buchanan, Struan and of John Napier of Mer- 
chiston, inventor of logarithms, at Gartness near Drymen. 
What transformed Argyll’s attitude to the MacGregors was 
his visit to London in the company of the king in 1603. 
By that time he had declared war on the MacDonalds and 
had made his peace with Huntly. He was now persuaded 
for the first time that co-operation with King James could 
only redound to his own advantage; he realised that Mac- 
Gregor heads would purchase rich rewards. 

On 20 September 1603 the king ordered Angus MacDonald 
of Dunyveg and Hector MacLean of Duart to surrender 
their fortresses to Argyll ‘to whom we have given some 
speciall directions anent the materis of the Isles’. Exactly 
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one month later Argyll received a commission of fire and 
sword to harry ‘an infamous byke of lawless limmers . . 

the MacDonalds, MacLeans, MacLeods and Clanranald 
being specially denounced’, a people ‘void of the fear and 
knowledge of God, delighting in nothing but murder and a 
savage form of living’? Simultaneously the earl moved 
against Clan Gregor. Between 20 May 1603 and 2 March 
1604 thirty-four MacGregors were convicted and executed 
for their part in the conflict at Glen Fruin. After the raid 
the tenants of Campbell of Ardkinglass, at the head of Loch 
Fyne had purchased cattle and other commodities from 
retreating MacGregors. It was therefore suspected that when 
Alasdair MacGregor of Glenstrae escaped from the custody 
of Ardkinglass by swimming ashore from a boat conveying 
him across Loch Lomond, there was more than a possibility 
of collusion. Early in 1604 Argyll persuaded Alasdair to give 
himself up and he was taken to Edinburgh. Imperilled Gaels 
had long had, and wou!d long continue to possess a touching, 
if sometimes erroneous, belief that if they could obtain the 
ear of the king all would be well. Argyll gave Alasdair a 
safe conduct to proceed to London but he changed his 
mind when he reached Berwick and he had him returned 
to Edinburgh. Gill-easbuig Gruamach thus ‘keipit ane 
Hieland-manis promes’ for Alasdair was executed along with 
eleven of his kinsmen. ‘Himselff being chieff he was hangit 
his awin hicht above the rest of his freindis’, but not before 
he had bitterly condemned the infamy of the chief of Clan 
Campbell. He accused Argyll of inciting him to murder both 
Sir Humphrey Colquhoun and Ardkinglass, and of inspiring 
MacGregor attacks on the Buchanans and the Colquhouns. 
There is probably much truth in these assertons. What 
successive commentators have overlooked is that Alasdair 
did not specifically accuse Argyll of being behind the Glen 
Fruin escapade. There was further interest in the remainder 
of Alasdair’s revelations for he claimed that Argyll had 
betrayed the MacGregors in return for a grant of the lands 
of Kintyre in feu-ferme. ‘God and men seis it is greidenes 
of warldlie geir quhilk causis him to putt at me and my 
kin, and not the weill of the realme, nor to pacifie the 
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samyn, nor to his Majesteis honour, bot to putt down 
innosent men, to cause pur bairnes and infanttis bege, and 
pure wemen to perisch for hunger’.*° 

Alasdair MacGregor was executed on 20 January 1604. 
By that date therefore it was already known that Argyll, 
presumably in conversation with James the previous summer, 
had set his sights upon Kintyre. Gill-easbuig was purchasing 
MacDonald lands with MacGregor lives. Alasdair’s dying 
declaration is corroborated by the contents of an undated 
memorandum in the privy council register. The grant of 
Kintyre to Argyll would ‘embark him in action aganis the 
Clan Donald, being the strangest (strongest) pillar of all the 
broken hieland men quha nevir in any aige were civill, bot 
has bein the scoolemaisteris and fosteraris of all barbaritie, 
savaignes and crueltye — hes evir from the beginning bein 
addictit nocht only to rebellion within this continent, land 
and iles, bot evir wer assisteris of northe Irish people’. It 
was anticipated that Argyll would have the greatest difficulty 
removing ‘that mischevous clan, quhais actionis deservis na 
les than thair utter extirpation and ruitteing out’.*'! In 
pursuit of the prize he was given authority in 1606 to step 
up the campaign against the ‘children of the mist’. The 
evidence suggests that, wherever possible, they were 
persuaded to lose their names rather than their lives. They 
became Stewarts, Grants and Cunninghams, while not a 
few called themselves Campbell. The MacGregors and the 
MacDonalds went down together. On 7 August 1607 the 
lordship of Kintyre was granted to the Earl of Argyll ‘and 
his heirs male heritably to be held blench of the king for 
payment of a penny yearly’.*? Many contemporaries must 
have shared the well expressed sentiments of the Bishop of 
the Isles. ‘I cannot think it either good or profitable to his 
Majesty or this realm’, he wrote, ‘to make the name of 
Campbell greater in the Isles than they are already; nor 
yet to root out one pestiferous clan, and plant in another 
little better’. 

For a few years there was something of a lull in Mac- 
Gregor persecution. When the Earl of Dunfermline reported 
to the king that Argyll had arrested two notable malefactors 
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in the Highlands he forbore to trouble the king with their 
‘onplesand, onworthie and ungodlie names’.** There were 
many without a name still to be brought to book and it 
appears that early in 1611 James reminded Argyll of the 
terms upon which he had received the grant of Kintyre; on 
31 January the king ordered a renewed assault on Clan 
Gregor. James, ‘in his accustomat disposition to clemencie 
and mercye’, graciously allowed that any MacGregor who 
should ‘slay another of the same name of as good a rank as 
himself’? would be granted a free pardon. Rewards for 
MacGregor heads ranged from 100 marks to £1000 depending 
upon the rank of the victim. All males between sixteen and 
sixty in the Lennox and surrounding district were ordered 
to assemble to carry boats from Loch Lomond to attack 
these ‘woulffis and thevis . . . within thair awne den and 
hoil? on their island refuge at Loch Katrine in the Trossachs. 
In granting a new commission to Argyll in April 1611 James 
resolved to ‘lay mercie asyde and by justice and the sword 
to ruit oute and extirpat all of that race . . . that salbe 
found rebellious and disobedient to us and our authoritie’. 
MacGregor wives and children were to be transported furth 
of the Highlands after the women had been branded on 
the face. 


Persecution continued with little abatement for two years. 
At court in March Argyll informed the king that all 
MacGregors save for twenty-six were now slain, executed, 
had changed their names, or had found surety for good 
behaviour. James decided that those who sheltered the 
outlaws should be fined a total of one-fifth of the value of 
their property — previously resetters had been fined one- 
tenth. When the number of MacGregor survivors fell to 
twelve Argyll was to be excused from maintaining a force 
to hunt them down. Meanwhile he was given an opportunity 
to supplement an income much depleted through frequent 
sojourns in England by pocketing the lion’s share of such 
fines. A committee appointed for the purpose processed a 
list of over one hundred persons from Perth to Dingwall 
who had been fined for resetting MacGregors. The sums 
varied from £1000 for Ross of Balnagowan to 20 marks 
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each for a burgess of Inverness and Gill-Anndrais, piper in 
Dingwall, while Alasdair Grant in Cromdale was fined 
10 marks. The total sum was about £10,000. Argyll 
generously offered James precisely twenty-two-and-a-half per 
cent of the profits. Later in July 1613 the committee listed 
one hundred and sixty nine resetters from the Stewartry 
of Menteith while at the end of the month a further batch 
of one hundred and twenty were located in Inverness-shire. 
Of the latter Rory MacKenzie, tutor of Kintail, was fined 
£4,000, a sum exceeded only by Grant of Freuchie who was 
fined a staggering £26,000 in September in which month 
two hundred resetters were listed from Perthshire. The 
following March some two hundred and forty were noted in 
Dumbarton and Strathearn. It has been calculated that in 
1613-14 some nine hundred and twenty individuals were 
fined a total of £110,000 although by no means all the fines 
were paid. The vicious acquisitiveness of the Crown- 
Campbell partnership is without parallel in the annals of 
Scottish history. It was not to be forgotten or forgiven. 
Gill-easbuig Gruamach was sowing seeds which would be 
harvested in full by his son and successor. 


Yet Argyll himself was accused of resetting MacGregors. 
In November 1613 a commission for trying the resetters 
within Argyll and Tarbert was given to Mr James Kirk. A 
loyal servant of the Campbells, Kirk began his career as a 
clerk of the diocese of St Andrews and a notary public, 
witnessing a number of Argyll documents around 1590. He 
became sheriff-clerk of Argyll. It was discovered that Mac- 
Dougall of Dunollie had sheltered many MacGregors. That 
the latter were to be found even closer to the earl was 
alleged by Alexander Colquhoun of Luss according to whom 
MacGregors had found refuge with Maclan of Glen Coe, 
with Campbell of Achallader, Campbell of Inverawe and 
elsewhere around the shores of Loch Etive as well as in 
Glenorchy and Glen Falloch. Such persons, he claimed, 
were tenants and servants of the Earl of Argyll, ‘accompaneis 
him at oisting and hunting, and payis to him thair calpis 
and heriyeildis’, though Argyll denied they were his men.“ 

Many must have applauded the crown’s naked policy of 
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genocide towards Clan Gregor. Colquhoun of Luss in letters 
to the king and in a petition to the privy council estimated 
that the MacGregors had reduced some five hundred of his 
people to beggary through their ‘schamefull and cruell 
murthouris, slauchteris, thiftis, reiffis and oppressionis’.*’ 
Black Duncan told James of that ‘viperous’ clan’s depreda- 
tions on the Glenorchy estates, chronicling murder, fire- 
raising and the death, through exposure, of his homeless 
tenants. He strongly recommended transplantation and ‘the 
exterminioun of this damnable raice of people’. Despite 
the sickening calendar of comprehensive persecution and 
merciless pursuit the MacGregors survived, in large part 
because of the kin-based system of society but also because 
the measures used against them were greeted with repugnance 
throughout Scotland Equally repugnant were the instruments 
of crown policy. The rich rewards in fines and forfeitures 
paid doleful dividends in future years when it was shown 
that the Campbells had few friends in the many areas which 
had offered shelter to the children of the mist. It was 
against such a background of bloodletting that Lord Lorne 
grew up, scion of a house which increasingly came to 
believe that those who were not its friends must emphatic- 
ally be its enemies. 

The Campbells developed an unpleasant habit of 
acquiring titles which they, so to speak, filed away for 
future use. For example Archibald Campbell of Glen- 
carradale, brother of Lawers, a university graduate, bailie 
of Kintyre and commissary of Argyll, had been zealous in 
pursuit of MacGregors. With Argyll’s cognisance he secretly 
undertook to pursue any ‘maisterful outlaw’ whose head was 
sought by the king. He contrived another secret band by 
which James granted Lawers the lands of Morvern, to be 
occupied when, and if, the Campbells were required to 
suppress a MacLean rebellion.‘ 

A search of the Argyll charter by Gill-easbuig Gruamach 
revealed that the Campbells held a forgotten title to a 
twenty markland of Cameron of Locheil, in Lochaber. The 
Cameron chief, Ailean mac Dhomnaill Dhuibh, reluctantly 
accepted the inevitable, much to the annoyance of his 
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traditional superior, Huntly, who sought to split the clan 
by offering Alan’s other lands to rival kinsmen. The 
renegade Camerons arranged a tryst at Inverlochy at which, 
as Alan discovered, they planned to kill their chief. ‘Lyke 
ane auld subtile fox, persaving thair drift, and being also 
cairfull to preserve his heade as thay wer curious to twyne 
him from it’, Alan outwitted them by arranging an ambush 
in the woods at the foot of Ben Nevis and there ‘did over- 
throw and slay the principall and chieff men of their 
contraversies . .. which was a great ruine to his familie’.*° 
For over a decade Cameron dissension kept Lochaber in 
turmoil. Alan would live uneasily with his Campbell 
superiors in future years. His grandson, Ewen, was to be 
fostered by Lord Lorne but on the day after the battle of 
Inverlochy the ‘auld subtile fox’ was to join Montrose. 


The example of the Lawers branch suggests that a 
‘grasping avariciousness’ was a genetic inheritance. John 
Master of Loudoun was the eldest son of Sir James Campbell 
of Lawers, descendant of the Campbell of Glenorchy killed 
at Flodden. When it became apparent that Hugh, Lord 
Loudoun, sheriff of Ayr would die without surviving male 
heirs he contrived to ensure the preservation of his house 
by choosing young John Campbell of Lawers as his heir. 
In 1619 Loudoun resigned his estates to John and arranged 
the marriage between John and one of his two surviving 
grand-daughters, Margaret. George Campbell of Cessnock 
whose son was to marry the other grand-daughter objected 
to the resignation since Loudoun owed him ‘divers and 
grite sowmes of money’. The debts were paid and John 
thus became Master of Loudoun. Hugh also resigned his 
dignity, the lordship of Loudoun, to the crown for a regrant 
in favour of his heir. He died in 1622 before the regrant was 
made whereupon John’s father petitioned for the completion 
of the transaction which would constitute ‘a very grecious 
recompense off my great lossis sustained in his Majesty’s 
service’. The request was granted and John Campbell of 
Lawers ‘became, as planned, Lord Loudoun.®' He was to 
prove a truly remarkable man who was to become one of 
the foremost, and most formidable of the covenanting 
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leaders. He belonged to one of the most grasping of all the 
Campbell branches — his uncle was the ubiquitous and 
acquisitive Campbell of Glencarradale — and he soon 
indicated that he shared the instincts of his kindred. In 
1626 he claimed lands in Benderloch, which were in Glen- 
orchy’s possession, on the grounds that his wife and her 
sister were rightful heirs to the original Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell of Loudoun to whom the Benderloch estates had been 
granted by Robert Bruce. As a result of subsequent litigation 
Glenorchy paid 20,000 marks to Loudoun for a renunciation 
of his claim to the lands.*? 

In 1609 the Crown struck a blow against the clan chiefs 
with the well known Statutes of Iona which provided for 
the maintenance of the church, the establishment of inns, 
the reduction of retainers, the prohibition of firearms, the 
discouragement of bards, as well as temperance and 
education.» Following the collapse of the MacDonald 
rebellion in Islay the crown took further measures to reduce 
the western clans. In 1616 the Statutes of Iona were con- 
siderably reinforced when MacLeod of Dunvegan and Harris, 
MacKinnon of Strathordale, the MacLeans of Coll and 
Lochbuie, and the captain of Clan Ranald were forced to 
accept conditions of much greater stringency. Each had to 
appear before the privy council annually in July. All were 
compelled to reduce the number of gentlemen in their 
households, to purge the land of beggars and idlers, to 
disarm themselves and to specify their main residences. Each 
was permitted only one galley. Drink consumption was 
limited. The chiefs’ children were to be education in the 
Lowlands and would be permitted to succeed their fathers 
only if they could read, write and speak English." Gaelic 
was explicitly identified with barbarism and the source of 
‘civilisation’ was to be sought in the south. 

Donald Gorm MacDonald of Sleat was also made to 
accept these conditions. Of the others, the MacLeans were 
in considerable disarray for their chief, Hector MacLean of 
Duart was drowning in debt and in 1617 Rory MacKenzie 
of Coigach received an infeftment of his lands much to the 
disquiet of Hector’s ‘capitanes, chiftanes and the principall 
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men of his clan and dependance'. Ruaridh Mór, chief of the 
MacLeods of Dunvegan and Harris, had been sailing on the 
edge of the wind for almost thirty years. He was the father- 
in-law of the gloriously reckless Iain Muidertach who 
succeeded his father, Donald, as captain or chief of Clan 
Ranald in 1618. His clan controlled their far-flung territories 
on either side of the Minch from three main strongholds, 
Castle Tioram on Loch Moidart, Borve in Benbecula and 
Beagram in South Uist. Iain had an uncle, Ranald, another 
proud individual with a short fuse. Clan Ranald looked 
upon Lachlan MacLean of Coll as their ally. Ruaridh Mac- 
Leod stood surety of 10,000 marks for the young Clan 
Ranald chief. All four men rapidly came into confrontation 
with the Campbells in the fraught affair known as the 
Maclan rebellion. 


The Maclans of Ardnamurchan were a branch of the 
great Clan Donald. Archibald fourth Earl of Argyll — the 
reformer — acquired the superiority of Ardnamurchan but 
the Campbells did not enforce the title until the early 
seventeenth century when John Maclan, in bloody dispute 
with some of his clansmen, acknowledged Argyll as his 
superior. When John died in 1611 his heir was a minor. 
The following year Gill-easbuig gave Donald Campbell of 
Barbreck a commission to take the castle of Mingarry which 
was to be used as a base for the submission and administra- 
tion of Ardnamurchan. Donald, the natural son of the 
assassinated Cawdor, became Dean of Lismore in 1592. A 
sadly vicious and vindictive character who did not always 
see eye to eye with his chief, Donald soon alienated the 
inhabitants of his Ardnamurchan estates who then sought 
redress in Edinburgh. William Stirling of Auchyle had 
written to Donald on Argyll’s behalf urging him to ‘press to 
win the people with kyndness rather nor extremitie, 
speciallie at the first.55 but to no avail. 

Relations between Barbreck and Donald Maclan, tutor 
of Ardnamurchan steadily deteriorated. The Maclans as a 
branch of Clan Donald invoked the kinship of the young 
captain of Clan Ranald ‘quhilk he likewise acknawledgeis 
and takis the patrochinie and defence of thame upoun him, 
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and assists thame by his counsaill, advyse and directioun, 
and by his power, forceis and freindship in thair adois’.® 
Donald Muideartach had received a tack of the lands of 
Acharacle and Ardtoe to the south of Loch Moidart. Gill- 
easbuig Gruamach for reasons best known to himself but 
almost certainly dishonest, renewed Donald’s tack for which 
a grassum was paid in good faith. To complicate matters 
further there was still a substantial number of MacLeans in 
Ardnamurchan who looked to MacLean of Coll. In 1618 
Iain Muideartach with two hundred MacDonalds invaded 
Ardnamurchan and Sunart with ‘grite pypis blowing afore 
thame’ to assault Campbell clients, mutilating livestock and 
carrying off plunder with the intent of dispossessing Camp- 
bell of Barbreck ‘by violent means’. 


The following summer Iain appeared before the privy 
council with Ruaridh MacLeod and solemnly enrolled 
himself in succession to his father as being bound by the 
Statutes of Iona. The feud between Campbell of Barbreck on 
the one side and Jain and Donald Maclan on the other 
was submitted to Sir George Hay, clerk register and Sir 
George Erskine of Innerteill, senator of the college of 
justice. Since Erskine had a personal interest as the donator 
of Gill-easbuig’s escheat the decision was predictable. Clan 
Ranald and the MacLeans were to remove themselves from 
Ardnamurchan. Iain was to pay Campbell the rents and 
dues for his period of unlawful occupation while Campbell 
for his part was to permit Clan Ranald tenants to remove 
their crops, livestock and goods quietly over a period of 
some nine months. The Clan Ranald claim to Acharacle 
and Ardtoe was upheld and in compensation for Gill- 
easbuig’s ‘pretended tack’ Campbell was to grant Iain lands 
of equal value for an annual rent of two hundred marks. 
The Maclans were explicitly excluded from this settlement 
while Iain and Donald were ordered ‘to live in tyme cuming 
in peace, love, amete and freindschip as becometh goode 
Christianes, peceable neighbours and good subjectis’. Iain’s 
uncle, Ranald, objected to this decision, disdaining to 
acknowledge his nephew and chief. He drew upon the 
support of similarly disaffected MacDonalds and Maclans, 
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threatening to ‘draw the young gentilmane, thair cheiff, 
under greit truble and inconvenientis and to schaik his 
haill boundis lowse’.®” 


Three years later many of Ranald’s supporters were still 
at large ‘committing maisterfull stouthis, reiffis, heirschippis, 
oppressionis and otheris villaneis’. Meanwhile a section of 
the Maclans adhered to Campbell of Barbreck while others 
of the kindred, in yet another example of the tragic inter- 
necine strife which tore apart so many of the clans in this 
period, rampaged with Clan Ranald. It is indeed remarkable 
that in the last years of James VI’s reign his Scottish privy 
council consistently assured the king that the Highlands 
and Isles were in a state of peacefulness and obedience 
despite the contrary evidence regularly received at Edin- 
burgh. In 1620 MacNeill of Taynish complained that while 
employed by the friends of the house of Argyll to plant 
Lord Lorne’s lands of Tarbert in Jura with good tenants, 
the island had been invaded by a force of MacLeans 
accompanied by ‘a grite nomber of lawless, insolent and 
disobedient personis’. They used mastiff hounds to terrify 
the tenants into leaving the ground and refused to remove 
themselves claiming special warrand and direction from 
MacLean of Duart and MacKenzie of Coigach, ‘the one 
promising to furnish them with forces, and the other to 
furnish them law’. Two years later the remnants of the 
MacLeods of Lewis were threatening revolt. The Maclan 
dissidents were in league with Robert Abroch MacGregor 
for whom a reward of £1,000 was offered. MacGregor 
hunting was again on the increase since ‘thair is a new 
breede and generatioun of this clan rissin up, quhilk daylie 
increase in nomber and force’, the Campbells, notably of 
Glenorchy, playing as usual a prominent part in their 
pursuit. The Cameron revolt rumbled on for a dozen years 
in a truly epic struggle which defied the combined strength 
of the crown and Huntly as well as the threatened mobilisa- 
tion of almost every biddable force in the Highlands. In 
1624 Clan Chattan ‘broke out’. 

It is not, therefore, entirely clear what Ruaridh Mór 
MacLeod had in mind when he referred to ‘this delectable 
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time of peace under your Majesty’s happy reign and 
excellent government’. He begged to be excused the expense 
and inconvenience of an annual excursion to Edinburgh. 
Parliament in 1617 had outlawed the lifting of calps, which, 
when claimed by several superiors led to the lieges becoming 
‘depauperat’. Ruaridh was in a similar condition being 
defrauded, he said, of the calps of his vassals, tenants and 
‘kynd’ men. Thirdly he requested that since the late Donald 
of Clan Ranald had expended great sums of money in 
reducing his clansmen to the king’s obedience, then Tain 
might be given a respite for five or seven years from his 
father’s debts. Iain had recently been in trouble for 
despoiling certain Fife fishing boats in the Minch, cutting 
nets, seizing victuals and carrying off fish. The Hebridean 
chieftains had long claimed a right to a levy from all 
catches. Failure to pay on the part of the Fifers probably lay 
behind Clan Ranald’s exactions. 


Campbell of Barbreck continued to urge that the marauding 
Maclans be brought to book. His continued oppressions 
appear to have sparked off the large-scale revolt first reported 
to the council in September 1624. The Maclans had con- 
sidered taking their case to law once again but they must 
have judged the odds against them. Clan Ranald may have 
been inspired by recent visits from Irish Franciscans who 
reported among their converts Iain Muideartach ‘a powerful 
man of outstanding integrity’, as well as MacLeod of 
Dunvegan, Coll Ciotach, MacLean of Lochbuie and the 
MacDonalds of Kintyre and Islay. At all events the Maclans 
rose with the backing of Iain Muideartach and the support 
of ‘suche otheris lawles lymmaris in the Iles as ar wearied 
with the present quietness’. The rebels seized an English 
ship which they then used for piratical raids up and down 
the west coast. In March 1625 the council reported that the 
rebels had become ‘far moir insolent nor thay wer befoir’, 
indulging in ‘all kynd of barbarous and beastlie crueltie’. 
Thus as James VI lay dying the Hebrides which he had for 
so long schemed to reduce to obedience, seemed about to 
erupt once again in smoke and carnage. Those who had 
most to fear were obviously the Sliochd Diarmaid. 
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Cawdor, Auchinbreck, Ardkinglass and Lochnell with 
‘other friends of the house of Argyll’ convened at Inveraray 
on 13 April 1625 to slip the Campbell war machine into 
gear by organising the defence of the earldom. Each 
undertook coastal watches within their respective bailiaries 
while all galleys and boats were to be held in readiness. 
Barbreck agreed to defend Mingarry until 1 June and 
arrangements were to be made for the accommodation of 
Maclan prisoners at Innischonell.5? Lorne, who had recently 
been granted the barony of Ardnamurchan, was hastily 
summoned home, armed with the first of many commissions 
of fire and sword which would legalise slaughter and arson 
throughout his career. Young Archibald was entrusted with 
the suppression of the ‘infamous byke and handfull of 
rebellious lymmaris’ who were allegedly slaughtering the 
king’s loyal subjects and indiscriminately destroying livestock 
in pursuit of ‘ane universall defectioun and rebellioun in 
the His. His wide powers included exoneration for all 
killing, mutilation and fire-raising. full authority to control 
all shipping in the Isles, to communicate with the rebels and 
to use all necessary weapons. All able-bodied males on the 
west. coast were to arm themselves. The burgesses of Ayr 
were ordered to provide the archbishop of Glasgow and 
Sir William Livingstone of Kilsyth with ‘a sufficient strong 
ship and pinnace’ to be sent to Lorne’s aid. The naval 
expedition was to cost £4,000, the mariners being pressed 
if necessary. Lorne’s commission was issued on 21 April; 
six days later the vessels had been secured for five weeks 
service and were expected to sail within the week.” 


Lorn met his clansmen at Inveraray on 4 May when his 
commission was proclaimed there and at Tarbert and 
Inverness. Three hundred gentlemen ‘of the ablest in the 
county’ were to be hosted at Dunstaffnage each taking a 
month’s ‘loun’ for: maintenance. The force did not convene 
at the ancient castle on Loch Etive by the appointed date . 
but on 15 May -Cawdor and Lorne reported to the privy 
council that one man from each eight markland in Argyll, 
Cowal and Lorn would appear furnished with half a bol] of 
meal, two stones of cheese and two merks of cash, all 
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sufficient for one month’s service.’' These arrangements were 
impressive in their thoroughness though Lorne was uncertain 
as to his next move, presumably because of unsatisfactory 
communications between himself and the two ships from 
Ayr under the command of captain Andrew Osborne. 


Osborne recaptured two other ships, one Scottish and one 
Flemish, from the rebels. For his failure to follow up this 
initiative Lorne was reprimanded by the council which 
criticised his failure of ‘resolution and dexteritie’. He was 
reminded that this was both his first commission and also 
the ‘first service that hes occurrit in the new King's reign. 
To him were entrusted Charles I’s ‘contentment, your awne 
credite and weele of the countrey’. Letters were also directed 
to MacLeod, Donald Gorm and Clan Ranald who was 
warned that the ‘standing and decay’ of his house was at 
stake.” 7 

Ruaridh Mér joined Lorne before both marched into 
Ardnamurchan. They engaged in some desultory skirmishing 
before the rebels fled to Skye. Lorne however redeemed 
himself in the eyes of the council by hunting down rebels 
in the west. When he appeared before the council in late 
July he was warmly commended. He had not only prosecuted 
his duty with great resolution and dexterity but had 
promptly paid for all the victuals which he required for his 
fifteen hundred men on the march. Ten rebels had been 
executed, six slain and fourteen transported to Edinburgh 
for trial. In this ‘the first of his imploymentis’, the council 
informed the king, ‘he hes worthilie and deutifullie dis- 
charged himself’. i 

One very powerful and jealously guarded weapon available 
to Lorne in pursuit of his expansionist policies was juris- 
diction. In compliance with Charles's attempts to reíorm 
the heritable jurisdictions, a project long cherished by the 
late King James, Lorne renounced his office of justice-general 
in 1628 though he retained the heritable office of justiciar 
within the sheriffdoms of Argyll and Tarbert as well as the 
whole of the western isles.°* The island chiefs were most 
apprehensive about these developments. Only two months 
after Charles had confirmed Lorne as justiciar of the Isles 
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Sir Donald Gorm, Lachlan MacLean of Duart (son of the 
bankrupt Hector) and Ruaridh Mér’s successor, John Mac- 
Leod of Dunvegan protested that courts of justiciary could 
be held only at certain designated locations while expressing 
misgivings about the trials of crimes committed before 
Lorne received his royal grant. Lorne took great care to 
ensure through the privy council that neither the appoint- 
ment of the Earl of Menteith as justice-general nor the 
king’s plans to revive justice ayres should in any way 
prejudice his own infeftment. The fears of the chiefs were 
quite justified for Lord Archibald clearly intended to claim 
the jurisdiction of the Lordship of the Isles. The council 
received a petition from the noblemen, barons, gentlemen 
and ‘whole inhabitants of the North and South Isles’, 
objecting that Lorne had tricked the king into giving him 
authority to hold courts wherever he pleased. They claimed 
that the traditional places of justice, confirmed by legislation 
of James IV, were Inverness or Dingwall for the north Isles 
and Tarbert for the south. If Lorne should ever proceed 
against the supplicants, denouncing them fugitives for not 
appearing at places of his own choice ‘he will not fail by 
his power and forces to prosecute them with all rigour and 
extremitie whilk may produce some dangerous consequentis’. 


The council heard evidence from all parties concerned, 
until, ‘after long contestation’, Lorne agreed upon Inverness 
‘providing it wer not privative nor exclusive of him to keep 
courts indefinitely against particular delinquents in the 
Isles where they dwell’, To this the Hebrideans sensibly 
objected that such a provision would deny them the common 
benefit of the law since no advocates would ever be prevailed 
upon to venture into the Isles to defend clients accused by 
Lorne. The matter was eventually referred to the king for 
a speedy decision, Charles judging that all courts for the 
north Isles must be held at Inverness. The men of the 
south Isles were less fortunate. Parliament in 1633 united 
the sheriffdoms of Argyll and Tarbert on the grounds that 
there was no fit place to hold a court at Tarbert. Further- 
more a number of lands were detached from the sheriffdom 
of Inverness and attached to that of Argyll. Inveraray 
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became the centre of justice for Ardnamurchan, Sunart, 
Locheil, Ardgour, Kingairloch, Morvern, Canna and Rum. 
Ominously for the Islesmen and others Lorne retained the 
right to hold courts anywhere within his jurisdiction on 
grounds of convenience. 

In 1634 Lorne objected that his jurisdiction was infringed 
by a commission granted to George MacKenzie Earl of 
Seaforth to apprehend certain ‘broken limmers’ from the 
Isles who regularly invaded Sutherland and Ross. The 
situation was potentially embarrassing because some of the 
culprits claimed to be Campbell clients. William Kennethson 
‘chiftaine of the Seil Wick-Iver’ or Maclvers fell foul of 
William Sinclair Lord of Berriedale the black-hearted eldest 
son of George fifth Earl of Caithness who was widely 
renowned for presiding over a situation of near chaos in the 
far north. The Argyll Maclvers claimed to be descended 
from Ivor Crom, natural son of a twelfth century Campbell. 
When William lost his Caithness lands in the parish of 
Halkirk he made his ‘beild (shelter) and last refuge of Lord 
Lorne, calling himself Campbell, as being originally come 
out of Argyll; this was a motive powerful enough to 
perswade Lorne to countenance him’. In the 1570s William’s 
father, Kenneth Buidhe (or yellow-haired) reputedly migrated 
to Caithness where he apparently also claimed kinship with 
an infamous band of caterans in Strathtully who were 
accused of murder in 1624. Lorne interceded with Berriedale, 
the Earl of Sutherland and Sir Robert Gordon of Gordon- 
stoun the young earl’s tutor, on William’s behalf but to no 
avail. Lord Archibald may well have been less interested in 
the authenticity of Maclver’s pedigree than he was in the 
opportunity to test his jurisdiction in the north. 

William Maclver returned to Caithness with a band of 
caterans recruited from Argyll. So unpopular were Earl 
George and his son that their tenants ‘did overlook and 
wink at William and gave him free passage’ for several 
years while he raided throughout the earldom accompanied 
by his son-in-law, ‘Gilcolm-mac-Soirl’, better known as 
MacGillechallum or MacLeod of Raasay. After William 
was captured and hanged by Berriedale, MacGillechallum 
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continued his depredations in association with ‘divers 
islanders, some of Argyll men and certain outlaws of 
Clanvickinin (dependars of Lorne) under their leader Ewen- 
Aird’. The Earl of Argyll had drawn up bands of mainten- 
ance and manrent with Lachlan MacKinnon of Strathordale 
in 1601 so the clan might indeed be described as Lorne’s 
dependants. Ewen or John MacKinnon was executed by the 
Earl of Sutherland for horse Stealing. When MacLeod of 
Raasay with his kinsman Neil MacLeod of Assynt and 
another group of Mackinnons retaliated by raiding Suther- 
land and Ross, the privy council granted a commission to 
Sutherland, George Earl of Seaforth, Lord Lovat and Lord 
Reay, among others, to bring them to justice. Lorne 
objected that the commission prejudiced his powers of 
justiciary. He supported several MacKinnons who claimed 
that they had been unlawfully arrested by Sutherland when 
they ‘went from Skye to Ross on lawful business and were 
peacably returning home’. Lorne was over-ruled and the 
unfortunate MacKinnons were hanged but all was not lost 
for Seaforth was ordered to present all future prisoners for 
trial at Inverness.* 


Donald Campbell of Barbreck who obtained a baronetcy 
in 1628 thereafter calling himself ‘of Ardnamurchan’, con- 
tinued to have trouble with his tenants. Three Maclans 
were accused of ravishing Florence, daughter of Angus 
MacLean, parson of Morvern. Donald complained that 
although Sir Donald Gorm had put up 10,000 marks for the 
good behaviour of Iain Muideartach the latter had violated 
his caution by interfering with the fisheries of Ardnamurchan 
and Sunart, through ‘bangsterie and oppression’. A group 
of Maclans had threatened Campbell fishermen by pre- 
senting ‘bendid hadquebuts to thair breists’. Lorne arranged 
an amicable settlement, persuading the ‘brokin men of 
Clan Ranald’s kin and freindschip’ to withdraw: a few 
months later he became cautioner for Iain. The latter with 
MacLean of Duart and MacLeod of Dunvegan supplicated 
the council for relaxation from their annual appearances 
at Edinburgh since they were now obliged to attend all 
Justice courts held by Lorne. Their attendance in the city 
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had been required so that they ‘might learn civility, and, by 
imitation of the noblemen and others of the country might | 
become peacable and obedient subjects’. Now peace had . 
been established in the Isles without even ‘simple appeirance 
of any commotion’. The caution held over them, they 
claimed, was a ‘mote and canker which eatis up our wholl 
estates and in tyme will overthrowe us”.°’ Their appeal was 
unsuccessful. 

Caution and the extension of Lorne’ S jurisdiction, ‘like 
clientship and the use of bonds, amounted to an expansion 
of his clanship. In that respect the years of MacGregor 
hunting had proved instructive. Space does not permit 
discussion of the much exploited device of wadset by which 
land was conveyed for money borrowed, the lender or 
wadsetter acquiring possession of land. Lorn Lorne as Earl 
of Argyll was to demonstrate masterful manipulation of the 
process in transactions of almost unbelievable complexity. 

A fitting conclusion to this paper, which has tried to 
stress the importance of clan cohesion to the process of 
clan expansion, is provided by Lorne’s sad wrangle with 
his half-brother over land. 

Throughout his formative years during which Lorne 
served his apprenticeship as earl of one of the most 
powerful earldoms in Scot'and he was plagued by an 
embarrassing personal dispute over the possession of Kintyre 
which touched him deeply. In 1618 the lordship of Kintyre 
had been placed in the custody of Campbell of Kilberry 
and MacNeill of Carskey.“s Six years later there were moves 
to have Lord James Campbell, eldest son of Argyll’s second . 
marriage, infefted in the lordship. Innerteill and the Camp- 
bells made strenuous efforts to oppose the infeftment intent 
as they were upon retaining the totality of the Argyll estates 
for Lorne, whose supporters also tried to improve: his 
financial situation. The king, for example was distressed’ to 
learn that money which should have been used to pay the . 
earl’s debts was spent in purchasing land for his heir. When 
Innerteill acquired a nineteen year lease of the assise herring 
of the western seas between the Mull of Galloway and the 
Pentland Firth, he assigned it to Lorne. The settlement of 
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Kintyre upon Lord James was eventually confirmed in 1626. 
Ever since 1597 King James had envisaged the plantation of 
a burgh in Kintyre; the establishment of the community at 
Loch Kilkerran which later became Campbeltown was a 
condition of the infeftment. 


Since Kintyre was burdened with Argyll’s debts there 
was bound to be friction between Lord James and his half- 
brother who complained that the king had not consulted 
him about the infeftment of the lordship. Both brothers were 
victims of necessity, locked in a dispute which neither would 
have wished upon the other. ‘They have taxed me for my 
ungrait carriage to my brother’, Lorne told Morton whose 
support was solicited in anticipation of ‘hot dealing’ with 
the absent Earl of Argyll. Lord James had been resident 
in Kintyre for some six weeks when his advisers persuaded 
the keeper of Lochhead Castle to surrender the keys so that 
James was able to receive his brother who was intent upon 
negotiations to settle matters between them, ‘as a guest but 
not as a master’. Lorne’s authority was subsequently over- 
turned when James expelled the keeper from Lochhead and 
promptly contacted his father, whose mind he poisoned 
against his brother. ‘All this I tak from the Lord my God 
quho can turn all for the best in his appointed tyme’, wrote 
Lorne. ‘I shall do nothing unworthie of a christian and a 
nobill man’.” 

Both brothers were ordered to raise men and ships for 
Buckingham’s ill-fated La Rochelle expedition as were a 
number of highland chiefs including Clan Ranald. All were 
too late as it happened but a ship crewed by Kintyre men 
actually set sail, two pipers and a harpist being included in 
the company. Lorne ordered a hosting of his own men and 
those of Lawers and Barbreck at Tarbert but he was 
continually frustrated by delay and prevarication on the 
part of his kinsmen and the skippers he had commissioned. 
Campbell hearts were not in the enterprise. Some men were 
pressed and Lorne feared they would jump ship after sailing. 
He was so distracted by disagreements with Lord James 
that he considered joining the expedition himself ‘for I will 
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rather chose to be free abroad than ane slave at home to 
suffer anything unworthie’. 

Archibald’s lack of experience during the troubles with 
his brother was manifested in letter after letter directed to 
Morton at court. He depended heavily upon his father-in-law 
for counsel and guidance on how to negotiate the tortuous 
labyrinths of royal favour. The crown was remote from 
Scotland yet it was necessary to have privy council decisions 
on most subjects prepared at Whitehall. Argyll’s return to 
London from the continent in 1627 simply added to his 
son’s confusion — ‘he neither commands me to come nor 
stay’ complained Lorne. Gill-easbuig expected Lorne to 
advance him funds from time to time ‘quhich is altogither 
impossibl’. On one occasion the father asked his son to pay 
certain wages owed to a Mrs Wright by the countess of 
Argyll. ‘Send her not bak to me’, wrote the earl, ‘for sche is 
a railling wyf l”! 

In the long dispute over Kintyre the clan’s sympathies 
lay with Lorne. Shortly before Black Duncan died he 
received a request from Argyll that he assist and advise Lord 
James, ‘seeing that he is now far from his parents and young 
without experience whereby he may incur great prejudice in 
this particular affair’.”? Lorne, similarly bereft of parental 
contact, had to rely upon the kindred. In September 1631 
Glenorchy’s heir, Sir Robert and Lord Loudoun, at Argyll’s 
request, met the two brothers at Inveraray. Lord James had 
recently distinguished himself by capturing a pirate ship off 
the Kintyre coast and from his base at Lochhead he had 
begun to develop Campbeltown. Glenorchy and Loudoun 
judged that Kintyre should be joined to the Argyll estates, 
indicating that Lorne was prepared to pay £10,000 for it, a 
sum acceptable to Lord James subject to the approbation 
of his parents.” For some reason, probably because Lorne 
lacked the necessary capital, the transaction was never 
completed. Though James threatened litigation in 1633 the 
matter rested until 1635 when, on 14 January, a greatly 
alarmed Lorne petitioned the privy council on the reported 
sale of Kintyre to the Earl of Antrim and his son, Viscount 
Dunluce. Ranald MacDonald, a member of the family of 
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Dunyveg and the Glens, became the first Earl of Antrim 
in 1620. His son, also Ranald, was to succeed in 1636, a 
handsome, dashing character who charmed his way into royal 
favour at court and into marriage with the widowed and 
much sought after Duchess of Buckingham. According to 
himse'f he wore ‘neither hat, cap nor shoe nor stocking’ 
until he was eight years old, ‘being bred the Highland way’.”4 


Antrim had been negotiating the purchase of Kintyre for 
two years through his Irish and Scottish agents. Although 
Argyll had allegedly given Lord James permission to sell to 
whom he pleased the original infeftment of Kintyre had 
specifically excluded tenancies for those surnamed Mac- 
Donald. Lorne’s petition was too late. The sale took place 
at Dunaverty on 16 January 1635, Lord James granting 
Specific permission to Antrim’s agent, Archibald Stewart 
of Ballintoy, to take possession of Lochhead castle in the 
name of Ranald, Viscount Dunluce. James obviously 
anticipated trouble — ‘in case the key be either lost or put 
out of the way, I tollerate the said Archibald to break open 
the door and put on another lok, and possess himself’. Lorne, 
accompanied by Loudoun, Cawdor, Kilmun and Ardchattan 
among others had little difficulty in persuading the council 
of the ‘fearfull prejudices that may arise to the disturbance 
of the publict peace if Antrim and his son or any of the 
Clan Donald sall recover the possessioun of thair wonted 
inheritance from wiche they were worthilie expelled’. Lorne 
predicted another MacDonald rebellion, the importation of 
priests who would ‘make the whole people turn papistes’ and 
he stressed his personal inability to ‘quiett his owne name... 
they and the MacDonalds would bee still in blood’. If 
Dunluce still intended to take Kintyre, growled Lorne, he 
would take it on his belly. According to an Irish 
memorandum on the subject, Lorne interviewed Stewart of 
Ballintoy at Edinburgh where he tried to persuade him to 
suspend the transaction until the king could be consulted. 
Stewart armed himself with counter-arguments. There were 
few MacDonalds now living in Kintyre. Antrim was willing 
to settle Lowlanders on the peninsula just as he had settled 
many protestants on his Irish estates. He argued that Lorne 
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was already ‘too greate a subject in those parts’. Further- 
more the MacDonalds held ancient titles to Kintyre.” 

So acrimonious was the relationship between the two 
brothers, so potentially dangerous to Campbell interests the 
restoration of MacDonalds to Kintyre, that Gill-easbuig 
Gruamach was prevailed upon to visit Scotland. Campbell 
of Glencarradale who acted as his agent for the visit invited 
Glenorchy to meet his old chief at Edinburgh but although 
he sent venison, wildfowl and whisky for the earl’s enter- 
tainment he declined to attend him as did the rest of the 
Campbell kindred; there was ‘bot few company with the 
erle’. He remained in the capital until the Antrim trans- 
action was well and truly quashed” and then resided with 
William Alexander, Earl of Stirling whose counsel as 
secretary of state would have been eagerly sought. His 
grandson, young Archie, was sent to Stirling by Glenorchy, 
Gill-easbuig pronouncing himself ‘exceeding weill pleasit’ 
with the boy. He had intended to visit Inveraray, calling 
upon clansmen on the way, but because of the difficulties 
of the overland journey he chose instead to sail to Rosneath. 
The broken middle-aged courtier saw few of his old haunts 
but when he sailed down the Clyde the memories may have 
come flooding back of the tortuous wrangles with the Mac- 
Donalds in earlier days and perhaps then the irresponsible 
nature of Lord James’s actions bore in upon him. 


Gill-easbuig Gruamach, perhaps the most enigmatic of 
all the Campbell chiefs, never visited his homeland again. 
He soon returned to England where he allegedly turned 
Charles I against Lord Lorne. ‘He is a man of craft, 
subtlety and falsehood, and can love no man; and if ever 
he finds it in his power to do you mischief he will be sure 
to do it. If he really did utter these sentiments — which 
are uniquely preserved by the eloquent, if vicious pen of 
Clarendon — Gill-easbuig could have been describing him- 
self. Yet it was some mitigation of the whole wretched 
Kintyre affair — for which the earl was solely responsible — 
that reason prevailed and Gill-easbuig successfully reconciled 
his two sons. Lord James resigned Kintyre to the king 
who granted the peninsula to Lorne. When, in August 
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1635, Lorne stood caution for Cameron of Lochiel, Lord 
James witnessed the bond. Archibald had often expressed 
willingness to make some financial provision for his half- 
brother. He now did so and although the two men were 
never close they did cooperate in raising men for a regiment 
of Scots guards to serve the King of France in terms of 
a commission granted to Lord James. The latter was 
subsequently created Earl of Irvine and Lord of Lundy. He 
was thirty-four when he died, without heirs, in 1645. Once 
again, in an internal dispute, pragmatism prevailed. 

Thus the Campbells in the time of Gill-easbuig Gruamach 
greatly extended their territories and influences. Through 
the Angus Campbells they created a corridor extending from 
the North Sea through the foothills of the Grampians to 
the Minch. The MacIver interest took them to the shores 
of the Pentland Firth. The Loudoun Campbells controlled 
access to the Firth of Clyde while the vast territories of the 
west coast and the islands formed a defensive bulwark 
against possible attack from Catholic Ireland. When Lord 
Lorne succeeded to the earldom in 1638 he was without 
doubt by far the most powerful individual in the kingdom, 
intent, as his career was to demonstrate, on making himself 
ever more powerful. 

Yet there is clear evidence that his ambition extended 
beyond his native shores. In 1633 he mounted a curious 
expedition when he commissioned captain Alexander of 
Anstruther to sail west of the Hebrides in search of a 
hitherto undiscovered island. He invested £1200 in the 
project and obtained a charter granting him full rights to 
the island’s castles, burghs, harbours, fisheries, coal and 
minerals. The isle was to be annexed to the sheriffdom of 
Tarbert and so would fall within Lorne’s jurisdiction.” The 
Suggestion that Lorne was inspired by sightings of Rockall 
is unconvincing. The undertaking need not be dismissed as 
completely misguided. Several individuals including the 
Earl of Stirling were involved in various colonial enterprises 
at this time. Lord Archibald never found his island but it 
is intriguing to ponder the thought that the next extension 
of Campbell’s kingdom might have been to the New World. 
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SEANACHASAN A SCALPAIDH 


MURCHADH CAIMBEUL 


21mh la de ’n Mhart 1986 


Is fhada bho thoisich ar caraid coir, Mgr. HUISDEAN 
BARAN, Runaire a’ Chomuinn, ’ga mo bhrosnachadh gu 
oraid a’ liubhairt do CHOMUNN GAIDHLIG INBHIRNIS. 
An deidh dhomh gabhail ris a chuireadh, cha robh e furasda 
dhomh cuspair a thaghadh. B’e m'iarrtas aig a’ cheann thall 
oraid Ghaidhlig ullachadh fodh’n chuspair, “SEANACH- 
ASAN A SCALPAIDH”. 

Mar tha fios aig a’ mhor-chuid agaibh, tha Eilean 
Scalpaidh na laighe, mach bho chladach an Ear an Hearradh. 
Leis na h-eileanan beaga tha'n iar-dheas air, mar tha 
STEILMIRE, GRIANAM, HAMARSAIGH, ROSAIGH, 
STIUGHAIGH, cha mhor nach eil iad a’ dunadh, beul a 
muigh LOCH AN TAIRBEIRT. Tha an t-oisean an ear 
de'n eilean sgaraichte bho thir-mor na Hearradh, le caolas 
cumhang. Tha sin a’ fagail an ainm CAOLAS SCALPAIDH, 
air an ath bhaile tha air taobh tir-mor de'n chaolas. Far as 
cumhainge an caolas, chaneil e ach mu cheithir cheud slat 
a leud ach tha e domhainn. Theid bataichean mora a mach 
’s a steach troimhe, aig cridhe mhuir traigh. 

Tha an t-Eilean mu thri mhile ann am faid bho GOB 
RUDHA NAN CUDAIGEAN gu SRON AN EILEIN 
GHLAIS, far a bheil an tigh-soluis. Tha e mu mhile gu 
leth ann an leud. Tha cladach an eilein gu leir “na rudh- 
achan, airdean, baigh, obain, geothannan ’s a leithid sin. 
Cha mhor gu bheil greim de’n eilean comhnard. Tha e 
cnocach, glaiceagach, le leathaidean casa. Ris a’ mhuir ann 
an grunnd aitean, tha creagan arda cunnartach. Ann am 
bitheantas, tha an talamh anns na cnuic tana, le moran 
coinich. Ri side fhliuch, tha na h-aitean iosal dualach a’ bhi 
bog. Tha leacan, clachan beaga agus mora air gach laimh. 
Tha cuid a chearnan de'n eilean anabarrach creagach. 
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Bliadhnaichean air ais, aon oidhche anns an dorchadas 
thainig da mhinistear air tir do Scalpaidh airson a chiad 
uair. Fhuair iad aoidheachd ann an tigh am meadhon a’ 
bhaile. Anns a’ mhaduinn db'eirich fear dhiubh a dh’ 
ionnsaigh na h-uinneig’. “De tha fhu faicinn” are an fheara 
bha fhathast ’san leabaidh. Thainig freagairt simplidh bho 
fhear na h-uinneig, “CLACHAN, CLACHAN is TUILL- 
EADH CHLACHAN!” Tha mi ag eadar-theangachadh — 
's e Beurla a bh’aig fear diubh. 


Mar tha fior a thaobh a’ mhor chuid de na h-Eileanan an 
Iar ’s e an t-ainm a thug na LOCHLANNAICH dhoibh a 
tha orra, gus an latha an diugh. Faodaidh sinn EILEAN 
NAM BATA a’ ghabhail air Scalpaidh. Le da acarsaid — 
An Acarsaid Tuath agus An Acarsaid Deas, far am faigh 
bataichean a mach ’s a steach, g’e b’e de an seol mara, 
faodaidh sinn a thuigsinn, gu’n do rinn na Lochlannaich, 
deagh fheum de Scalpaigh. Le suil macmeanmain, chan’eil 
e doirbh, na sgothan fada dealbhach aca fhaicinn, fodh 
sheol, a’ tighinn bho thuath no bho dheas ’s a’ lubadh a 
steach troimh An Chaol, no a steach Am Braighe Mor, 
dha’n Acarsaid Tuath, no dha’n Acarsaid Deas, far am 
bitheadh fasgadh is tearuinteachd dhoibh, gu h-araid ri 
droch shide. Mar a thubhairt Mairi Nighean Alasdair 
Ruaidh. mu Chlann Ic Leoid, ann an “LUINNEAG MHIC- 
LEOID”; 


“Luchd aithneachadh latha, 
'S a chaitheadh an fhairge, 
‘S a b'urrainn ’ga seoladh, 
Gu seolaid, an tarruingt i.” 


Ann an eilean beag mara, tha a h-uile rud a bhuineas ri 
bataichean, seoldaireachd, iasgach, aimsear, cladach, siuil- 
mhara, air an amaladh cho dluth ann am beatha eachdraidh 
Is cleachdaidhean an eilein. 

Ma fhuair thu do thogail is d'arach ann an eilean beag 
mar a tha Scalpaidh, tha, da riribh, seorsa de chianalas ort, 
ma tha thu ann an aite, far nach faic thu muir no cladach. 
Anns an eilean, ’s gann gu bheil oisean dheth, nach fhaic thu 
am muir no an cladach. Bho thus, bha a” chuid as motha 
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de na tighean air an togail dluth do na chladach is do'n 
lamraig. Tha lionadh is traghadh, reothairt is conntraigh, 
mur-traigh is muir-lan, mar gum bitheadh anns an fhuil aig 
an eileanach. Tha an da naidheachd bheag so, — saoilidh 
mi — a dearbhadh na puing so. 

Iomadh bliadhna air ais, chaidh balachan beag, a steach 
do sheann tigh tughaidh far nach robh cuisean ro dhoigheil. 
Bha doirteadh uisge air a bhi ann fad an latha agus ’s 
fheudar gun robh lochan shios mu’n tallan. Ruith Fionnlagh 
Beag dhachaidh a dh’innse dha mhathair, “Tha tuim an tigh 
Dhogain.”’ 

Mun d’thainig carbadan do’n eilean, bha Domhnull Beag, 
gille le nabuidh dhuinn, ’na shuidhe air oir an rathaid mhoir 
le ramh. Bha mo mhathair a’ coiseachd seachad agus dh’ 
fhoighnich i dheth “De tha thu fhein a’ deanamh, a 
Dhomhnuill?” Gu grad, fhreagair am fear og — “Tha mise 
ag iomradh an rathaid.” Mar iomadh fear eile, ’s fhada bho 
an dearbh Dhomhnull ’na sheoladair ealanta. Dh’fhaodadh 
thu radh mu’n t-sluagh gu leir, gu’m bheil buaidh a’ chuain 
ri aithneachadh anns gach rud ’nam beatha. 

Is anneamh a tha an fhairge aig fois, ach nach math gu 
bheil amannan ann, “nuair a tha iomhaigh no sealladh a’ 
chuain, tlachdmhor, ion-mhiannaichte; — mar anns na 
briathran so — 


“Tha an cuan dhomhsa, mar fhear-eolais, 
Tighinn ’am chomh-’ail air an traigh, 
Fiamh a’ ghair, air aodann preasach 
'S a thuinn bheaga cuir orm failt’ ”’ 


Tha deagh fhios againn, ged tha ’nuair thig corruich air a’ 
chuan ’s e a th'againn ach dreach eile. Bho thoiseach 
eachdraidh, bha e do sheachnuichte feumail dha na h-eilean- 
aich, a bhi a’ foghlum, ’s a’ fiosrachadh ’s a’ geilleadh do 
dhoighean is do chumhachd a’ chuain. Nuair theid sinn air 
ais beagan ghinealaich, ’s e aireamh ro bheag de na Scalpaich 
nach robh ri obair-mara; mur a robh iad ag iasgach, bha 
iad a’ seoladh anns an t-seirbhis mharsantachd. 

A dh’aindheoin an adhartais a tha air tighinn ann am 
meudachd agus ann am foghainteachd bhataichean de gach 
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seorsa, nach minic fhathast a tha maraichean a’ call am 
beatha, ann an stoirmean, long-bhristeadh agus tubaisdean, 
de gach seorsa, air cho tapaidh, teoma, breithneachail ’s gu 
bheil iad. Tha tubaisdean mara, long-bhristeadh, anradh- 
cuain, “nar Gaidhealtachd, gle thric, air an cumail air 
chuimhne, ann am bardachd no orain dhuthchasach, a 
chluinnear air bilean an t-sluaigh, ginealach an deidh 
ginealaich. Nach e am marbhrann druidhteach, “AILEIN 
DUINN” a tha cumail na h-eachdraidh air mhaireann a 
measg nan Gaidheal gu leir. 

Bha Ailean Donn a Leodhas, a’ dol a phosadh ANNA 
CHAIMBEUL, nighean FEAR SCALPAIDH. Bha e air a 
rathad cun a reitich, 'nuair a chaidh am bata aige agus na 
bh'innte a dhith, faisg air na h-Eileanan Mora no Sianta. 
'S e SRUTH NAM FEAR GORM an t-ainm a thug mar- 
aichean bho shean do'n sgall so de'n Chuan Sgith. Anns gach 
ginealach bithear daonnan a” sireadh aobhar air creach 
obann aig muir, gu h-araid, “nuair nach do thar aon neach 
as an tubaist le bheatha, a dh'innse na sgeoil. Air cho 
turail, tapaidh, breithneachail 's gu bheil sgiobair agus 
sgiobadh, thig muir gun stiureadh, thig an-uair, thig ultaich 
mhora de thonnaibh iargalta, a ni bataichean a phlunndradh 
ann am priobadh na sula. 

A dh’aindheoin sin. far an robh maraichean, gleusda, 
deanadach foghainteach anns na h-amannan ud, tha e 
sOilleir, gun robh e na b'fhasa a bhi “marcachd nan tonn 
dubhghorm” na bha e a bhi gluasad le bathar, thar garbh- 
laichean na mor thir. Bha maraichean Leodhais agus na 
Hearradh, mion-eolach air gabhaidhean Sruth nam Fear 
Gorm, gu h-araid “nuair a bhiodh gaoth laidir a’ cothachadh 
ris an t-sruth. Ged nach eil sinn ann an so, a’ dol thairis 
air an eachdraidh agus am beul-aithris mu Ailean Donn 
agus mu Anna Chaimbeul, tha e riatanach dhuinn moth- 
achadh, ’san dol seachad, gun robh maraichean ri iasgach 
agus ri marsantachd, le bataichean nach robh ro mhor, agus 
aig amannan a’ dol cho fada ri Manainn agus gu cladaichean 
Shasuinn. Mar a thubhairt mi cheana, ann am briathran 
eile, bha comas-siubhail aca air a’ chuan nach robh ann am 
bitheantas aig daoine air tir. So beagan cheathraman bho’n 
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oran, “AILEAN DUINN, SHIUBHLAINN LEAT,” air a 
bheil luchd na Gaidhlig anns gach aite gle mheasail. 


“Cha’n e sugradh ’nochd th’air m'aire, 
Ach stoirm na sianta, ’s meud na gaillinn. 


Ach stoirm na sianta’s meud na gaillinn, 
Dh’fhuadaicheadh na fir o’n chala. 


Dh’fhuadaicheadh na fir o'n chala 
Ailein Duinn, a luaidh nan leannan. 


Ailein Duinn a luaidh nan leannan 
Chuala mi gu deach thu thairis. 


Chuala mi gun deach thu thairis, 
Air a bhata chaol dhubh dharaich. 


Air a’ bhata chaol dhubh dharaich, 
'S gun deach thu air tir am Manainn. 


'S gun deach thu air tir am Manainn, 
© Cha b'e sud mo rogha cala. 


Cha b’e sud mo rogha cala 
Ach Caolas Stiadair, anns na h-Earradh. 


Ach Caolas Stiadair anns na h-Earradh 
No Loch Mhiabhag anns na beannaibh.” 


Faodaidh sinn a radh, gur ann air an aon sgall de'n 
Chuan Sgith, a chailleadh eathar beag iasgaich as Scalpaidh, 
le na bh’innte, mu dheireadh an naideamh linn deug. Bha 
iad a’ togail chliabh-ghiomach mu chladaichean na Pairc 
Leodhasaich — dluth do Rudha Bhaird, ma’s math mo 
chuimhne. 'Nuair bha mi ’nam bhalach, ’s e BATHADH 
BALAICH EOGHAINN a theireadh cuid de na seann 
daoine ris a’ chreich dhoruinnich a bha so. B’iad na gillean 
oga chaidh a bhathadh, Balaich Eoghainn ’n ic Chaluim. 
Chionn na cleibh a bhi aca muigh air fuaradh an rudha, bha 
iad iomagaineach mu’n deidhinn. Tha sean-fhocal ann tha 
ag radh, “Fear a ghleidheas a long gheibh e latha ’ga 
seoladh.” Mar an ceudna, tha na lin ’s gach acfhuinn eile 
ro phriseil do’n iasgair; ri droch shide, theid e gu uchd 
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a dhichill gus an cumail tearuinte. A mhaduinn a bha sud, 
bha e soilleir gur ann am miosad a rachadh an latha. Thog 
na balaich orra gle thrath. Ged a bha na gillean foghain- 
teach, tapaidh, eolach air doighean na siantan is na mara, 
cha d’fhoghainn sin an lath’ ud. Bhuadhaich onfhadh, sruth 
agus gaoth. Dh’at na toonnan marbhtach. Cha do thill 
eathar balaich Eoghainn; cha d’fhuaras na cuirp no rud 
eile. A dh’ aindheoin siubhal is lorg is sireadh cha d’fhuaras 
roine; shluig an cuan an t-eathar ’s na bh’innte. 


"Nar n-oige, b’eolach sinn air Domhnull Eoghainn, nach 
robh comhla ri bhraithrean, Coinneach agus lain, “nuair a 
chaidh iad as an rathad. Sonruichte ann am pongalachd 
agus ann an calmachd, bha mor mheas air Domhnull, ann 
an Scalpaidh, far a bheil cuimhne chubhraidh air fhathast. 
A reir an cliu, ’san eilean cha robh Coinneach is Iain greim 
air dheireadh. Mar bu dual bha guth math seinn aig 
Domhnull Eoghainn. Chaidh innse dhomh iomadh bliadhna 
air ais, le seann bhean choir, a bha gle eolach orra uile, nach 
do sheinn Domhnull riamh tuilleadh, an deidh bas nam 
braithrean. 'S e an gille as oige aig Domhnull Eoghainn, 
Murchadh Moireasdan, a chluinn sibh, air “Deanamaid 
Adhradh”, a’ togail an fhuinn “san Eaglais Shaoir (Scalpaidh). 
Is e air-ogha Dhomhnuill a th'ann an Alasdair MacLeoid, 
a chluinn sibh a’ seinn laoidhean air a Bh.B.C. bho am gu 
am. Cha baon mharbhrann no tuireadh a rinneadh do na 
gillean. So rainn de oran, a rinneadh le an seanmhair 
Mairead Chonaigean. Beagan bhliadhnaichean air ais, aig a” 
Mhod Naiseanta, choisinn Catriona NicLeoid, as Manuis, 
na Hearradh, am Bonn Oir airson seinn 'san t-seann nos, 
gu blath-chritheach druidteach an cumha so. Cha robh 
neach “san eisdeachd, nach d'fhairich durachd nam briathran. 


“O ’s ann tha mo ghaol a’ chlann 
Nach till thugam chaoidh a nall 
’S e dh’ fhag mo chridhe-sa cho trom 
Mar a bhitheas a’ chlann air m'aire 
O 's tha mo ghaol a’ chlann. 


Thug mi sgriob a mach an de 
’S fhuair mi saighead a bha geur 
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Falmadair a bh’agad fhein 
'S ann a threig thu fhein ad aindheoin 
O ’s ann tha mo ghaol a’ chlann. 


'S beag mo shunnd ris a’ chuir suas 
Cha’n ann air a tha mo smuaint 
Ach nach d’fhuair mi mo dha luaidh 
Gus an cuir d’an uaigh ’s an anart 
O ’s ann tha mo ghaol a’ chlann. 


'S gur e mise th’air mo leon 

Mu Jain an gille coir 

'N uair a’ shuidheadh tu mu’n bhord 
'S tu nach soradh oirnn an drama 

O ’s ann tha mo ghaol a’ chlann. 


’S ’n uair dh’eirich am muir “na chroic 
Lion e ’m bata chum a’ beoil 

Bha mo Choinneach-sa anns a’ sgod 

'S sheall e bronach air a charraig 

O 's ann tha mo ghaol a’ chlann. 


'S “n uair a dh’eirich am muir cuil 

Thog e Iain far an stiuir 

Bha ’n triuir eile luib an t-siuil 

'S chaidh iad dhan a’ ghrunnd gu h-ealamh 
O ’s ann tha mo ghaol a’ chlann. 


Bu toigh leam a nis beagan iomraidh a dheanamh air 
Alasdair Conaigean, ceatharnach cho iomraiteach ’s a bha 
riamh “n-ar n-eilean. Gun teagamh sam bith tha e lan 
airidh air aite, ann an seanachasan de'n t-seorsa so. Gu 
cinnteach, ’s e a dh’fheumadh Alasdair ach oraid no sean- 
achas dha fein agus tha sinn ’n dochas, gu lionar a bhearn 
so fhathast. Bho ar leanabachd bha sinn tric a’ cluinntinn 
mu’n diulnach so. Ged a chaochail e, gle ghoirid an deidh 
mo bhreith, tha a chliu air mhaireann fhathast ann an 
Scalpaidh agus ann an iomadh aite eile. Ann an linn ’san 
robh corra cheatharnach thug e barr air moran ann an corp 
's an inntinn. Bu tric mo mhathair chaomh nach maireann 
a’ deanamh luaidh air an duine choir: “na h-oige bha i tric 
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ann an tigh Alasdair. Bha piuthar m'athar. Mairi Bellag 
posda aig Seonaidh Alasdair Chonaigean: gu dearbh, gus 
an do chaochail i 'na shean aois cha bhitheadh neach fada 
'na cuideachd gu’n cluinneadh thu i a’ toirt tarruing air 
Alasdair. Bha e calma dichiollach, adhartach; `na linn bha 
e air leth foghainteach mar mharaiche. Bha iomadh toradh 
air a shaothair, dha theaghlach fhein, dha na bha timchioll 
air, agus dhan an eilean air fad. Bhuilicheadh air bodhaig 
threun, inntinn bheothail agus cridhe carthannach fialaidh. 
Anns na seanachasan so, bu toigh leam gearr iomradh a 
dheanamh mu aon latha sonruichte ann am beatha Alasdair. 

Eadhon, “nuair a dh’fhas e sean, cha do chaill a ghairdean 
a treise, agus a reir coltais, bha e cho inntinneach ’s a bha 
e riamh, a thaobh an t-saoghail mu’n cuairt da. Bha tlachd 
aige a bhi tursaireachd le te de na bataichean beaga. Rea 
bheatha b'e a dhoigh, a bhi toirt cothrum na Feinne do 
ghillean oga; is iomadh balach a fhuair na fiaclan marair- 
eachd ’na luib. An latha bha sud fhuair e greim air Ruairidh 
Neil, gille og, °’s docha deugachadh a bhliadhnaichean a 
dh'aois agus thog iad orra cho fada ri Sgire nan Loch ’an 
Leodhas. Ma’s math mo chuimhne ’s e dh’fhag iad a muigh 
anns na h-Eileanan Mora air an rathad dhachaidh, gu'n 
robh iad ag cuir beathaichean chaorach air tir — ’s docha 
anns na Galtaichean, — eileannan beaga dluth do na 
h-Eileanan Mora, far am bitheadh caoraich, air feurachd, 
aig Alasdair. 

Ged a bha an latha riatanach math, ’nuair a dh’fhag iad 
Scalpaidh 's a” mhaduinn, cha b'ann mar so a bha “nuair 
a dh'fhag iad na h-Eileanan Mora agus an aghaidh air 
Scalpaidh. Cuimhnicheamaid nach robh an t-eathar “An 
Fhaoileag”, ach mu fhichead troigh ’am faid agus nach 
robh de sgioba aig a” bhodach ach Ruairidh og. 

'Nuair a chaidh an latha ’am miosad, agus nach robh ar 
laoch air tighinn gu cala bha na cairdean ann an Scalpaidh 
fodh iomagain. Tha e ’san aithris gu’n robh daoine gu h-ard 
anns na cnuic ach am faiceadh iad, an dubh no an dath. 
Bha an cuan eadar Scalpaidh ’s n ah-Eileanan Mora, dorcha 
dumhail, le frasan trom agus cathadh mara. Cha’n fhaiceadh 
neach ach astar goirid a mach bho chladach an taoibh 
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tuath. Bha an t-eilean fodh throm uallach, agus an uine dol 
seachad. Bha an latha mosach air tir, gun tighinn air a bhi 
aig fairge, ann an eathar beag. Mu dheireadh thall, chun- 
nacas boillsgeadh de'n “Fhaoileig”, a steach aig Bun a’ 
Chaoil. Cha b'fhada gus an tug am maraiche tapaidh, an 
sgoth, troimh An Chaol, timchioll na h-Airde 's a steach 
dh'an Acarsaid a Tuath. Tuigidh sibh an gairdeachas air 
feadh an Eilein; 's nach ann an sud a bha an fhailte, aig 
an lamraig. “Nuair a fhuair Ruairidh biadh an tigh Alasdair, 
rinn e air an dachaidh. Ar leinn gu’n cluinn sinn am bodach 
coir ag radh ris, “Greis ort dhachaidh, a nis — ’s iad a’ 
gabhail fadachd nach robh thu tilleadh.” Bhitheadh Alasdair 
coltach ri iomadh neach eile ’na latha ri Bardachd. Rachadh 
tachartasan araid a ghleidheadh ann am beul-aithris an 
eilein ann an duanagan. “Nuair a fhuair Alasdair air anail 
a tharruing, dh'fhag e againn cuimhneachan laghach air an 
latha bha sud anns an oran “AM BATA BEAG”. Tha mi 
dochas, gu bheil fhathast, balaich is caileagan ann an 
Scalpaidh agus air tir-mor na Hearradh dh’an aithne an 
t-oran agus aig a bheil toil a bha “ga seinn. 


AM BATA BEAG 


Seidh: Am bata beag cho boidheach beag, 
Am bata beag cho boidheach, 
Am bata beag cho boidheach beag, 
'S gu bheil i deas gu seoladh. 


Rainn: Stigh aig Gob Rudh’ Bhalamais, 
Bha cathadh mara ’s ceo ann, 
Bha’n “Fhaoileag”, ’s i ’ga falcadh ann, 
'S cha togadh geat a sron ann. 


Ruairidh na bitheadh curam ort! 
An sheet” ’s an stiuir nam dhornsa 
Fhad ’s sheasas i cuid canabhas, 
An crann ’s a haileard comhnard. 


'Stigh mu 'n An Aird Riabhaich 

Bu chianail bha i seoladh, 

’S am muir bha falbh a’n chliathaich aic’, 
Cha toireadh eun a bheo as. 
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Ma tha mo chairdean firinneach, 

Bith’ iad ri innse dhomhsa, 

Nach teid sgrath a dh’uir na talmhuinn orm, 
Mur sguir mi dh’fhalbh ’nam onrachd. 


An t-eathar ud aig Alasdair 
Mo bheannachd aig a bordaibh, 
Cha robh te ’s a’ bhail’ againn, 
A thigeadh as cho doigheil. 


"Nuair a bha mi mu naoi biiadhna dh’aois air latha 
goirid, ann am meadhon Geamhraidh, dh’atharraich an 
aimsear, a bha glé bhagarrach, a’ cheud chuid de’n latha gu 
bhi “na rag-stoirm — mar a theireamaid, mu mheadhon 
latha. Bha am “VICTORY” eathar, le seol, corr is fichead 
troigh ’am faid, ann an LOCH TROLAMARAIG, dluth do 
Reinigeadal agus Molainginish a mhaduinn ud agus iad ri 
iasgach ghiomach. Air bord, bha an sgiobair, Coinneach 
Fhionnlaigh Ailein, no mar a b’fhearr a bha aithne air ann 
an Scalpaidh — “Kenny Fhionnlaigh”. Mar mharaiche, ged 
is mor am facal e, cha robh na b’fhearr na Kenny anns an 
Eilean Fhada. Bha cliu, air leth aige anns an eilean. Bha e 
'na dhuine fuasgailte, beothail, sgiobalta, le inntinn laidir 
nach rachadh furasda, “na threathal. Bha e daonnan aoidheil, 
toilichte “na ghne. Fada roimh am latha ud bha Kenny ’na 
shean mhaor eolach a fhuair oilean-mara, ’na oige, a 
bharrachd air na fhuair e ann an Scalpaidh, mar fhear- 
sgioba geataichean, a bha tric a” reiseadh, anns an linn ud. 
Comhla ris anns a “VICTORY” bha Fionnlagh, a mhac, 
Murchadh Dhomhnuill Eoghainn, agus Fionnlagh Iain 
Fhionnlaigh, mac piuthar a sgiobair. Cha robh na balaich 
ach og ach bha Fionnlagh a dh’ ainmich mi mu dheireadh 
beagan na bu shine na cach. Dh’aindheoin cho iargalta ’s a 
bha latha, bhuadhaich iad, air an t-slighe dhachaidh cho 
fada ri INNSEBRIGH, anns a’ Chaol. Astar beag seachad 
air a’ chumhang so, bha cobhair is tearuinteachd na h- 
Acarsaid Tuath, air a bhith fodh’n comhair. Ach cha robh 
so ’san dan. Far am bu dorra an cothachadh, ann an sruth 
a’ Chaoil, is iad le duiligheadas a’ beatadh, bhrist ramh. Gu 
grad, chuir neairt an t-sruth agus cruas na gaoithe an 
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t-eathar air ais. Cha robh a nis ann dhoibh ach tilleadh a 
mach troimh 'n Chaol agus fasgadh air choireiginn a lorg 
mar a b'fhearr a b’urrainn iad. Cha robh so furasda. ’S e 
suidheachadh gabhaidh a bha ri’n aghaidh, 's an oidhche 
dhorcha nis a’ tighinn. Bho chionn beagan bhliadhnaichean 
air ais bha mi seanachas ri Fionnlagh Jain Fhionnlaigh mu’n 
tachartas. 

Bha e a” cuimhneachadh mar a labhair Kenny an sgiobair 
riutha, “nuair a dh’fhairtlich orra, faighinn a steach troimh 
an Chaol “Feuch a nis, a bhalachaibh, nach meilich sibh 
orm!” Cha do chaill na gillean am misneachd; bha Jan 
earbsa aca, as an fhear a bh’air an stiuir — agus is iad a 
dh' fhaodadh. Thug maraireachd, agus cruadalachd iad 
uile troimh an oidhche fhada dhoinionnach, dhoruineach a 
bha sud. Ghleidh iad iad fein agus an t-eathar. Latharna 
mharach “nuair a lasaich a” ghaoth ’s a shiolaidh an fhairge 
thug an sgioba mach an Acarsaid Tuath, gun chuideachadh 
bho neach eile. Mar a thuigear, bha uallach air na teagh- 
laichean aig an dachaidh ach “nuair nach fhacar an t-eathar 
a’ feuchainn air a’ chaol a” cheud uair, bha dochas gu’n 
d'fhuirich iad ann an LOCH TROLAMARAIG, far an robh 
tomhais de fhasgadh agus far am faodadh iad a dhol gu 
tighean ’s na bailtean beaga chaidh ainmeachadh. 

Tha iomadh seanachas eile ri aithris mu an-uair; mu 
riasladh; mu thursan cuain ann an iomadh aite a bha 
doirbh agus cunnartach; mu sharachadh ’s mu shoirbhea- 
chadh co-cheangailte ri iasgach, seoladh ’s a leithid sin a 
tha ceangailte ri beatha nan eileanach. Cha robh bhuam 
aig an amsa ach blasad beag a thoirt dhuibh bho thaobh 
araid de ar n-eachdraidh ’s de ar dualchas. Ma bhitheas 
sinn beo agus gu faigh sinn an cothrum, bithidh dochas 
agam tilleadh gu toileach chun a’ chuspair, aon uair eile. 
Bu toigh leam a” chuid so de na seanachasan fhagail le 
briathran a sgriobh an t-Ollamh Urramach COINNEACH 
MACLEOID, nach maireann, anns an sgriobhadh “Duath- 
arachd na Mara” — “Is e toiseach is deireadh an sgeoil, 
gu’m b'ann is gur h-ann de'n Chuan, beatha an Eileanaich.” 
Saoilidh mi gu bheil moran air fhilleadh a steach anns na 
faclan ud. 
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A nis deanamaid tionndadh gu cuspair eadar-dhealaichte, 
gidheadh, *nar beachd a tha lan airidh air aite measg mo 
sheanachasan — 


“Na chaidh seachad bho linnteann, 
Sheall iad dilseachd, ’s gach ait’, 
Thug iad failte do’n Righ ann 
'S airgiod-cinn air bha ard; 
Prionnsa Tearlach, an t-Uasal 
Rinn gu suaimhneach ann tamh 
’S cha robh neach ann thug suas e 


3.55 


Ged bha ruaig air ’s gach ait’. 


Tha an ceathramh so, anns an oran iomraiteach aig ar 
caraid SEONAIDH MOIREASDAN a’ comharrachadh ’s a’ 
cuimhneachadh, gu gasda fileanta an ama, “nuair a thadhail 
Am Prionnsa Tearlach “san eilean “nuair a bha e air allaban 
anns na h-Eileanan an Iar, ann a 1746, a deidh Blar Chul- 
lodair. B’e Domhnull Caimbeul, Fear Scalpaidh a chur 
failte air a’ Phrionnsa agus a nochd dha gach coibhneas agus 
carthanas. Bha an dachaidh aig Fear Scalpaidh “san larach 
as fhearr anns an eilean, le seallaidhean fosgilte, air an da 
acarsaid, fodh sgaile CNOC NA SAIGHDEARAN agus aig 
bonn CREAG AN TIGHE MHOIR. ’S fheudar gur ann 
aig an am ud fhein a fhuair an cnoc, an t-ainm. Bithidh e 
coltach, gur ann an deidh do Choinneach Mor Caimbeul 
tigh mor geal a thogail air an larach, ’san naoidheamh linn 
deug, a fhuair a’ chreag ard chas, an t-ainm tha oirre an 
diugh. 

Bha toil aig mac Choinnich Mhoir — Coinneach Og, mar 
a bha aithne air ann an Scalpaidh gum bitheadh cuimh- 
neachan freagarrach, air an larach, mu thurus a’ Phrionnsa. 
Fhuair e dhachaidh clach liomhta ghranaid. Thagh e fein no 
cuideiginn eile, na briathran Gaidhlig a chaidh a ghearradh 
as a’ chloich, le fear-ceaird. So na briathran — 


“Air an larach so bha’n tigh, 
anns an do chuir Am Prionnsa Tearlach 
seachad gu h-allabanach, aon 
de laithean fhogarraich, “na 
dhuthaich dhlighich fein.” 
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Chaidh a’ chlach ghrinn so a shuidheachadh os cionn an 
doruis mhoir. 

Bha Coinneach Og ri mholadh airson a ghliocais agus a 
dhuinealais. Nochd a” ghniomh so, cha’n e a mhain a cho- 
fhaireachdainn agus a speis do dhualchas agus do each- 
draidh an eilein, ach mar an ceudna, cho mothachail ’s a 
bha e air eachdraidh ar duthcha. Is ro ainneamh “nar 
Gaidhealtachd, a fhuaras leithid a thachartas, air a chom- 
harrachadh cho snasail ann an deagh Ghaidhlig. Cha robh 
teaghlach aig Coinneach Og agus “nuair a chaochail a 
bhantrach, chaidh an tigh fhagail aig Coinneach mac a 
bhrathar. Cha robh Coinneach so posda; bha e anns an 
t-seann dachaidh comhla ri phiuthar agus ri bhrathair. 

Goirid an deidh so, dh’fhag a’ mhor-chuid de shluagh 
Scalpaidh Eaglais na h-Alba agus chaidh iad a steach do'n 
Eaglais Shaoir. Rinneadh coimhthional ur “san eilean, agus 
fhuair iad ministear dhoibh fhein. Fhuair an coimhthional 
tigh Choinnich Oig, mar thigh-comhnuidh do'n mhinisteir 
ur — brod na dachaidh do dh’urramach sam bith. Bho’n 
am so a mach, fhuair an tigh mor ainm conadail Gallda — 
“AM MANSA”. 

Gun dail chaidh tigh-fasgaidh, no “porch” a thogail aig 
an dorus mhor. “Nuair bha mi gle og agus mi teannadh ri 
uidh a ghabhail ann an eachdraidh agus ann an dualchas 
ar n-eilein bhithinn aig amannan ag altruim dochais, nach 
robh a” chlach ach air a cuir as an t-sealladh. B’fhaoin mo 
bheachd! Thainig iadsan a bha gu bhi riaghladh a’ choimh- 
thionail uir, chun a” chodhunaidh nach bitheadh e idir 
iomchuidh cuimhneachan air Prionnsa Caitligeach, a bhi os 
cionn ard-dkorus dachaidh a’ mhinisteir acasan. 'Se tha gam 
fhagail fhein diombach nach d'thug iad cothrom do bhuid- 
heann air choireiginn, le beachdan eadar-dhealaichte riutha 
fein, a” chlach a thoirt air falbh agus a suidheachadh ann 
an aite eile. “Nuair a chaidh am “porch” a’ leagail bho 
chionn beagan bhliadhnaichean air ais gu fear na bu 
mhotha, a chuir “na aite, b'fheudar a” chlach a rusgadh. 
Dh’innseadh dhomh le caraid a bha lathair, gu’n robh an 
sgriobhadh gu h-iomlan air a spealgadh as a cheile. Cha 
robh air fhagail ach criomagan beaga de litrichean timch‘oll 
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nan oirean. Gu dearbh is bochd nach do chleachd daoine 
am barrachd breithneachaidh agus tuigse. IS ann le cromadh 
cinn agus rughadh gruaidh a bhuineadh dhuinn a bhi 
cuimhneachadh air spuineadh na cloiche. 


A dh'aindheoin ’s mar a thachair do “Chlach a’ Phrionnsa”, 
's e ar guidhe is ar durachd, gu’m bith gach ginealach mar 
tha tighinn. ag cur eolais agus meas, air eachdraidh agus 
dualchas an athraichean. 


Ann am measgachadh de sheanachasan mu Scalpaidh anns 
na laithean a dh'aom, tha e iomchuidh gun deanamaid 
beagan aithris mu Eilean Phabaidh, a muigh air taobh an 
Iar na Hearradh. Is ann a Pabaidh a thainig a’ cheud tuath 
cunabhalach a dh’ionnsaigh Scalpaidh co-dhiubh anns na 
linntean dluth do ar latha-ne. “Nuair a chaidh an tuath a 
chuir as E‘lean Phabaidh mu mheadhon an linn mu dheir- 
eadh fhuair cuid aca cothrom a dhol a Scalpaidh. Aig an 
am so, chan’eil sinn a’ dol a rannsachadh carson a chaidh 
an sluagh fhogradh as “an eilean chubhraidh ghainnea- 
chadh” no ciamar a chaidh Eilean Beag Scallpaidh a 
thaghadh dhoibh. 


Chan’eil fada bho leugh mi iomradh laghach mu Phabaidh 
a sgriobhadh le ar caraid an t-Ollamh Urramach Ruairidh 
MacLeoid agus tha sinn ’an dochas gu’m faigh sinn tuilleadh 
bhuaithe fhathast mu eachdraidh Phabaidh. 


Ri ar ceud chuimhne, bha moran de na seann daoine 
math air sloinneadh agus bha iad tric a’ cuimhneachadh 
air na ginealaich a chaidh romhpa, le bhi ’gan ainmeachadh 
anns an t-sloinneadh. Bha cumail a’ chairdeis “na rud 
priseil dha na seann daoine: “nuair nach robh na rudan so 
sgriobhte, bha an sloinneadh ro fheumail. Ged is duilich 
aideachadh, tha an cleachdadh a nis air a dhol a bith ach 
nach math do mhuinntir Leodhais agus na Hearradh gu’n 
d’thainig Mgr LAWSON, ’nam measg! "Nam m-oige bha 
dithis a chuir gu mor ri m’eolas air Eilean Phabaidh: 
dhuisg iad annam uidh is tlachd anns gach rud co-chean- 
gailte ris. Is math leam an cothrom faighinn air clachag 
bheag a chuir air carn gach aon aca. 


Bho mo cheud chuimhne, bha Niall MacLeoid no Niall 
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Beag Dhomhnuill ’n ic Neil dluth dhuinn. Rugadh is 
thogadh Niall ann an Scalpaidh far an do chuir e seachad a 
mhor chuid de bheatha. Bha e “na dhuine ciuin, gasda, 
ciallach. Bhuilicheadh air inntinn bheothail gheur agus bha 
a’ chridhe riamh dileas do'n dualchas Ghaidhealach. 'Na 
oige bha e a” teagasg sgoile ann an Eilean Tharasaidh agus 
ann am bailtean eile air taobh an iar na Heardh. Bha e “na 
thoileachas-inntinn dha a bhi labhairt mu dhualchas na 
Hearadh agus cha do sgithich e riamh de bhi bruidhinn 
mu Phabaidh. 

Chuir Aonghas Macllleathain no Aonghas Alaig “an 
Phabaich seachad a” chuid mhor de bheatha ans an t-Ob. 
Ceann a Deas na Hearradh. A cheud uair a choinnich sinn, 
bha sinn le cheile air a” bhus a” dol eadar An Tairbeart (Na 
Hearradh) agus Steornabhagh mu 1943. Bha an oidhche 
greannach fuar le clach-mheallain. Cha d'fhairich mi an 
t-slighe fada agus Aonghas gu fonnmhor fileanta, a deanamh 
dealbh dhomh air eilean a shinnsrean. An deidh a’ chogaidh 
(1945) bha e tric ann an Scalpaidh agus e mar chlachair a 
sas, ann an togail thighean agus An Eaglais Shaor. Bu 
tric mi `na chuideachd. Bha cuimhne aige bha sonruichte 
air teaghlaichean agus air tachartasan. Bha e fileanta 
tlachdmhor mar sheanachaidh agus bu laidir a ghreim air 
eachdraidh na Hearradh. Duine pongail, aoidheil, daimheil, 
tha e airidh air gum bithear ’ga chuimhneachadh. 

Ged tha Niall Moireasdain air ainmeachadh mar “Bard 
Phabaidh” cha b'ann a rugadh e ’s cha b'ann a bhasaich e. 
Rugadh e faisg air Scarastadh, ann an 1816 agus chaochail 
e aig Cleite na Duthcha, ann an 1892. A reir “Oran an 
Eagail” agus “Oran a” Chianalais” bha e fada bho bhi 
toilichte, ann am Pabaidh, gu h-araid anns a” Gheamhradh. 
Cha b'e fear-mara e agus cha b'e an t-eilan beag a dhualchas; 
b'fhearr leis farsuingeachd is fasgadh Cleite na Duthcha, far 
am bitheadh smuaintean, tha mi cinnteach gu tric. Cha 
b'ionnan sin agus na Pabaich, a chuireadh dha’n aindheoin 
gu bruthaichean creagach, cas agus boglaichean Scalpaidh. 
Tha cuimhne agam, air Aonghas Alaig Mac Illeathain “nuair 
a bha e air iomradh a” dheanamh air na sochairean ’s a’ 
bheatha mhath a bh’aca ann am Pabidh ag radh rium, “De 
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an t-iongnadh ged a bhrist e an cridheachan ’nuair a chaidh 
an cur a’ phuill-mhonaidh Scalpaidh.” 

So mar a bha Niall Moireasdan a’ faireachdainn mu 
Eilean Phabaidh ann an “ORAN AN EAGAIL”. 


“Geamhradh fada, air bheag cuideachd, 
's e thug buileach droch shnuadh orm, 
M’aite comhnaidh ’s mo thuineadh 
Dluth air tulach nan uaghannan; 
"Nuair a chiaras am feasgar 
Bidh an t-eagal ga m’ chuartachadh, 
Cha’n fhalbh mise gun mo bhata 
's car “nam amhaich mu’n buailear mi. 


Eilean lomarra, fuaraidh, 

Eilean gruamach gun tioraileachd, 
Filean leth-oireach truagh e 

"Nuair thig fuachd us droch shiantan ann; 
Chi thu’n fhairge ’na gleanntan 

Tighinn mar bheanntanan iargalta, 

’S bidh mi suathadh mo chluasan 

Ma’m buail e air fiar thugam. 


Gu nadurrach bha am Moireasdanach coir, ag ionndrain 
tir-mor na Hearradh, far am buineadh e. So aon cheathramh 
eile as “Oran an Eagail” — 


““Thoir an t-soruidh uam thairis, 
Gu taalmh nam fritheannan, 
Far an cinneadh a’ mhaigheach, 
'S na daimh chabrach ’nam milteannan, 
Eilid chaol nan cas fada 
Ann an gleannan na sith bhruthain 
Far am faodadh an sealgair 
Spors an anmoich bhi cinnteach dha.” 
'S furasda dhuinn a thuigsinn, gu robh fear na mor-thir 
a’ faireachduinn cianail gu h-araid, re a’ Gheamhraidh. So 
da cheathramh bho “ORAN A’ CHIANALAIS”, a rinn 
NIALL MOIREASDAN ann am Pabaigh — 
“Gur mi tha cianail ’s an eilean fhiadhaich, 
Gur fad’ an iar e ’s cha’n fhiach an t-aite 
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'S olc am priosan e seach na h-INNSEAN 
De dh’fhear a dhiteadh airson na meairle. 


"Nuair ni mi lubadh a muigh mu’n chul aig’ 

Tha Hiort cho dluth dhomh ’s gun cunnt min t-aiteach 
A th’aig an t-sluagh ann gur culaidh thruais mi 

Bhi glaiste suas ann, le cuantan gairich.” 


So a nis ceathramhan a nochdadh a’ chianalais a dh’ 
fhiosraich na Pabaich a chaidh fhuadach a dh’ionnsaidh 
Scalpaidh. Cha’n aithne dhomh so a rinn na ceathramhan 
a fhuair mi bliadhnaichean air ais bho mo charaide caomh 
nach maireann, Niall MacLeoid. 


“An t-eilean breagha comhnard, 
Is breagha dreach na neoinean, 
Na faighinn mar bu deoin leam, 
Gum bitheadh mo bheo’s mo mharbh ann. 


Cha b’e na tighean crubach 

'S an ceap na bhalla cul ruith’ 
Chleachd mi ’na mo dhuthaich, 

’S an eilean chubhraidh ghaineachadh. 


Far robh na tighean aluinn, 
Cha’n ionnan ’s mar a tha mi, 
An inneir foh mo shailean 

'S a h-aileadh ’ga mo mharbhadh. 


Chan’eil da dhoigh air nach robh iad cianail tursach an 
toiseach, agus iad air an tearbadh bho an eilean bhreagha 
thorrach aca fhein a bha gu math eadar dhealaichte ri 
Scalpaidh. Gidheadh, feumar a radh nach do leig iad leis an 
t-suidheachadh ’s am freasdal lamh an uachdair fhaighinn 
orra. Chuir iad am buadhan gu buil ann a bhi cruthachadh 
talamhaitich ’s “ga mhathachadh le todhar sail. Nan gabhadh 
e deanamh idir ’s fheudar gun robh iad ’ga thoirt a steach. 
Cha robh so furasda ach bha iad foghainteach, deanadach 
agus easgaidh. ’S duilich an diugh a bhi beachdachadh air 
an talamh-aitich a choisinn iad le fallus an gnuis air a dhol 
fodh luachair, fodh chuiseig agus fodh dheantaig. Ann an 
Scalpaidh, ged nach robh an talamh cho torrach ris an 
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talamh ann am Pabaidh bha ionmhas eil aca ann an toradh 
na mara a bha mor thimchioll orra. Tighinn as aite mar 
Pabaidh, bha iad a cheana, 'nam maraichean agus nan 
iasgairean. Anns an t-seadh so, bha iad gle eadar-dheal- 
aichte ri muinntir eile a chaidh fhuadach as cridhe na 
duthcha air tir-mor, a dhionnsuidh cladaichean is rud- 
hannan. Gun eolas maraireachd cha robh e soirbh dhoibh 
sin idir tighinn beo. 

A thaobh Scalpaidh saoilidh mi mur bitheadh iadsan a 
thainig ann mar thuath air a bhi cho dichiollach ’s iongan- 
tach gum bitheadh moran anns an eilean mar tha e an 
diugh. Tha a h-uile coltas, gun robh daimhealachd, carth- 
annas, co-chomunn agus blaths, ri aon a cheile gle nochte 
'nam measg — ann am facal, dualchas math Gaidhealach. 
Anns an eilean bheag is fhiach e ainmeachadh, gu h-araid 
anns na seann laithean gu bheil a dualach do dhaoine a bhi 
na’s dluithe dha cheile. So sreathan anns an robh cuid de 
na teaghlaichean, a shliochd Phabaidh air an ainmeachadh; 
ar leam gu bheil an daimh agus an clannas gle shoilleir ann 
an so — 

“Gillean Chonaigean ’s Iain Piobair, 
Clann ’an ic Chaluim gun dith iad 
Domhnull Mor mac Mhurchaidh Fhidleir, 
Cha bu mhath leam fhein a bhathadh, 
Dithis eile “n taobh shios dhiom 
Murchadh is Alasdair mac Ruairidh 

' "'S ann orra fhein nach bitheadh an gruaman 
'N am bhi gluasad chun a’ bhata. 
Uilleam mac Iain, an t-oigear 
Bu charaide dileas dhomhs e; 
Mar sin Fionnlagh mac Iain Oig, 

-Is Ailig mac Dhomhnull mo bhrathair.” 

So naidheachd as fhiach a h-aithris a rithist. Bhitheadh 
so greiseag an deidh do'n tuath a bhi air dachaidhean a 
thogail ann an Scalpaidh. 

Bha Iain Mac Chaluim “na sheasamh aig ceann an tighe 
ann an Ceann a’ Bhaigh, “nuair a thainig boireannach 
seachad, agus i air an t-aiseag fhaighinn a nall thar a’ 
chaoil. Bheannaich Iain an latha dhith, agus ’s e am freagairt 
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a fhuait e, “Nach ann agaibh tha an t-aite grannda an so!” 


“S ann” ars’ Iain — “agus caite as a bheil sibh fhein?” 
“Tha,” ars” a bhean, gu bragail, “as Uragha.” Bu sgiobalta 
thainig freagairt Iain — “A ghoralaisg!” sin far a bheil 


machaire breagha cuideachd.” 

Mu’n criochnaich mi, an earrainn a tha a’ comharrachadh 
a’ cheangail eadar Pabaidh agus Scalpaidh, bu toigh leam 
da oran a rinneadh le Anndra Nobul a thoirt a steach dh’an 
aithris. 

Bha Anndra Nobul air a bhi ann am Pabaidh comhla 
ris an t-sluagh mar phearsa eaglais. Cha’n urrainn mi 
chuimhneachadh an drasda, an robh e ri teagaisg sgoile, 
aig an aon am; is iongantach mur a robh. Bhuineadh Anndra 
Nobul do Phabaidh is a dhaoine do Sgire Mhoire dluth 
do'n Mhanachainn. Anns na laithean ud b'e a’ Ghaidhlig 
cainnt an t-sluaigh, anns na sgirean ud. “Nuair a rinneadh 
na h-orain, bha Anndra Nobul a’ fuireach ’s a’ saoith- 
reachadh, anns an Eilean Sgitheanach. ’S e ar caraid, nach 
maireann, Niall MacLeoid, a thug dhomh briathran an orain 
a leanas. Anns a’ bhardachd, bithidh e soirbh a thuigsinn, 
gum bheil e a’ comharrachadh turus do Scalpaidh, an deidh 
do’n tuath tighinn ann as Pabaidh. 


1. "Nuair fhuair mi mi fhein a rithist, gun deireas, 
Air tir, an Eilean a’ Cheo, 
Gun innis mi dhuibh an ni nach ceilinn, 
'S an nia theirinn ri’m bheo; 
Mo cheangal ’s mo dhaimh ri Tir na Hearradh, 
An tir, a b’aithne dhomh og; 
'S ri eilean a’ chuain ’s an t-sluaigh bha ceanalt, 
Far an d’fhuair mi m’aran an tos. 


2. ’Srieilean mo ghraidh ’s nan cairdean dealaidh, 
A bha, gun ainnis 'nan doigh 
Nach deanadh gu brath air cach am mealladh, 
Bha’n nadur carthannach coir 
Gu'n d'thainig mu’n cuairt an ruagadh ealamh, 
Air sluagh bha sean agus og; 
’S an iomain a null le suilean galach, 
Gu cuiltean falaich nan ob. 
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3. "Nuair dhireas mi suas ri gualainn beinne. 
’S a chi mi’n t-eilean an iar 
Cuid de tha ban, ’s an traigh cho soilleir, 
'S e ard mar chunnaic mi riamh 
Bheir sealladh dha thir, gu m'inntinn mulad, 
'S mo chuimhne dh'iomadach bliadhn’ 
Gu laithean m'oig” 's mo chomhnuidh thall-ud, 
Le comhlan furanach, fial. 


4. “Nuair thainig, nam inntinn sgriob thoirt thairis, 
Do’n tir 's am bheil iad 'san am 
Ged tha iad le bas air fas cho ainneamh, 
’S nach d’fhagar ach earrainn de'n cloinn, 
Air bata na smuid a Uige thall-ud, 
’S a curs’ air cala nan long, 
Gu’n d'rainig i null gu sunndach fallainn, 
Bu shurdail i gearradh nan tonn. 


5. Feasgar na Sabaid, bha mi toilicht’ 
"Nuair thoisich tional an t-sluaigh 
A’ cruinneachadh dluth a dh’ionnsuidh coinneamh, 
’S nan uigh gu’n cluinneadh iad bhuan 
Mu thobar na Saors’ is daor chaidh cheannach, 
Le braonaibh fala mar luach 
'S mu Thobar a’ Ghaoil nach caochail gealladh 
Ged sgaoileadh talamh is cuan. 


6. Mo shoraidh gu brath gu’m chairdean tairis, 
Tha tamh ’s an eilean ud thall; 
Theirinn measg chaich Jain Ban, mo charaid’, 
'S cha’n fhagainn Calum air chall; 
Gu Coinneach is Ruairidh suairce, ceanalt’, 
A fhuair mi carthannach ann 
'S gu Uilleam MacLeoid ’s bhitheadh ’n corr air n-aithris 
Na’m b'oran fada mo rann. 


Thug mi dhuibh mar tha, beagan bhriathran mu eileanaich 
bho'n Ollamh Urramach Coinneach MacLeoid, nach mair- 
eann. Chuir an duine coir, a mhor chuid de bheatha seachad 
anns na h-eileannan. “Nuair dh’fhoighnichear dha aig deir- 
eadh a latha an do smaoinich e riamh air a dhol gu 
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coimhthional ann am baile mor, is e am freagairt a fhuair 
iad, “Is toigh leam a bhi dol dhachaidh ann am bata.” 

Tha mise riaraichte, bhi criochnachadh na seanachasan 
so le “Oran na HILDA (Turus Cuain) a rithist le Anndra 
Nobul. Tha mo thaing aig Niall mo bhrathair airson nam 
faclan a fhuair e bho Ruairidh Rothach, nach maireann, as 
Tairbeart, na Hearradh. 


ORAN NA HILDA 


1. Mac Coinnich is an Stiubhartach, an duil ri dhol an 
cuan, 
Thubhairt Coinneach, theid mi mach leibh 
o’n tha gheat agam cho luath, 
'S “nuair chaidh sinn sios do Scalpaidh 
Chun an t-aiseag fhaighinn uath, 
Bha ‘Hilda’ air an acair, anns an acarsaid a Tuath. 


2. “Nuair chaidh sinn uil” air bord innt 
’s a chaidh cuid sheol chuir suas, 
Bha sgiobair fhein cho moralach, a’ toirt nan ordan 
uaith, 
Bha Alasdair ’s na seoldairean a measg nan ropan shuas 
'S co nach fhaiceadh boidheach i ’nuair thog i sron ri 
cuan. 


3. A dol a mach air HAMARSAIDH’s i acfhuinneach air 
ghleus, 
Chanain-sa gu’m fagadh i 'n ‘DUNARA’ as a deidh, 
'S i sud an te nach failnigeadh ’s nach saruicht’ anns an 
reis, 
'S a bheatadh ged bhitheadh gaillionn ann gun mhoile 
dhol “na ceum. 


4. “Nuair sheid a’ ghaoth o'n iar dheas oirnn, 
'S ann dh’iarrainn bhi air tir, 
An t-uisge ris a’ bheul aice ’s a’ cliathaich os a cionn, 
Bha ise smuideadh thairis mar a ghearradh i na tuinn, 
'S gur ann bha cuisean fabharrach, nach d'fhag i mise 
tinn. 
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B'í fhein a’ chulaidh acfhuinneach gu marcachd nan 
tonn ard, . 

"Nuair leig e chun an fhuaraidh i, ri gualainn a bha 
ghair, | 

Bha Coinneach air an stiuir aice, 's cha b'ann gun tur 

Is e nach caomhnadh srann oirr’ ach an crann a 
dh’fhuireach slan. 


"Nam b’urrainn mi cha chaomhnainn e do chliu a 
thogail suas: 

Mar ghiulain thu na h-urramaich, a mach air turus 
cuain, | 

Cha tilleadh i ’s cha diultadh i ’s cha chuireadh i mu’n 
cuairt, | 

Gu’n d'fhag i ’an Loch Uige sin, cho sunndach is a 
fhuair. 


Tha iomadh fas, piseach agus adhartas air tighinn air 
Scalpaidh bho na laithean, air an robh moran de na sean- 
achasan so a’ bualadh. Nach math gu bheil sgeula mhath ri 
h-innse! Anns a lethcheud bliadhna mu dheireadh, tha 
feabhas do-chreidsinn air an t-aite a chruth atharrachadh. 
Tha nis gach goireas aig an t-sluagh a tha ri fhaotainn ’s 
gach cearnaidh eile. Tha so cuideachd ’na aobhar taingeal- 
achd. Co-cheangailte ri eachdraidh an eilein, tha iomadh 
sgeul mhath ri innse agus tha corra sheanachas inntinneach 
ri aithris fhathast. Bithidh sinn ann an dochas cothrom 
fhaighinn air an tuilleadh de sheanachas agus de eachdraidh 
Scalpaidh, a thoirt ‘am follais. An drasda, co-dhunaidh mi, 
le bhi fagail beannachdan durachdach acasan uile ann an 
Eilean Scalpaidh, agus acasan aig a bheil cengal sam bith 
ris g’e bith c’aite bheil iad. 
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Gleann Urchadainn | 

A bharrachd air na “Daoine” a tha An t-Ollamh 
Uilleam MacAoidh ag ainmeachadh ’s an leabhar “Urquhart 
and Glenmoriston”, b” iad a leanas — Alasdair Cuimeanach 
an Achadh Dubhaidh, Seumas Domhnallach ’s a’ Bheithe 
Mhór agus Coinneach Domhnallach a bha “na cheisdeir an 
déidh Iain Dhomhnallaich — a b’ ainmeil. . 

Bha Iain Domhnallach a bha fuireach am Bun Leothaid 
ainmeil "na là mar cheisdeir 's mar mhaighstir-sgoil ’s a’ 
Ghleann iomadh bliadhna agus chaochail e bliadhna no dha 
roimh am An Dealachaidh. Là bha seo bha dà mhinistir 's 
an taigh comhla ris is iad uile ri deasbearachd ciod bu 
chiall do roinn ’s a’ Bhìobull. Bha mac a’ cheisdeir 'na 
laigh “sa leabaidh ’s an ath sheomar fo bhuaidh deoch ach 
bha e ’g éisdeachd ris a h-uile facal a bh’ eatarra. Thuirt e 
gum b’ urrainn dha mineachadh a thoirt dhaibh nam 
faigheadh e botul uisge-bheatha. Fhuair e cead labhairt is 
mhìnich e an earrainn ann an dòigh a bha uile gu léir 
iomlan. Cha duirt an ceisdeir ach “Tha mi ’gad shamhlach- 
dainn ri sgeolb air a thilgeil á mach a Iutharn'.” 


Bha tri ministirean ’s a’ Ghleann an déidh a chéile air an 
robh an t-ainm Seumas. Cha do chord an treas fear ris an 
t-sluagh idir agus an déidh beagan bhliadhnachan thainig 
e gu bhith gun do chuir iad cúl ris agus bha a” chuid bu 
mhoth’ a’ dol a dh’ éisdeachd ri leithid Dhonnchaidh 
Bhuntait is Dhomhnaill Mhic Uilleim (MacGille Mhaoil) 
an Grodaig, dithis de na Daoine. Bha cuid a’ radh nach 
biodh ministir Soisgeulach ’s an sgire gus an tigeadh an 
ceathramh Seumas. Air lá sonraichte ’s a’ bhliadhna 1842 
bha an luchd-éisdeachd ’nan suidh’ ’s an eaglais roimh am 
na h-úrnuigh dar a nochd duine — Mac an Tòisich — is an 
daorach air. Chaidh e ’n aird dha ’n chùbaid is dh’ éigh e 
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aig aird a ghuth “Is mis’ an Ceathramh Seumas is bheir mis’ 
An Soisgeul dhuibh”. Bu mhór an úpraid a bh’ ann agus 
bha feadhainn ann a bh’ airson greim a chuir air. Co-dhiubh, 
b’ fheudar dha teicheadh agus mu dheireadh thal] an déidh 
dha bhith air beagan sheachdainean a chur seachad air cho- 
mhach faisg air Loch Asalaich chaidh a ghlacadh. Thug na 
maoir-shith gu Inbhir Nis e agus ’s e bun a bh’ ann gun 
tug an Siorram binn a mach air — da fhichead la ’s a? 
phriosan airson a bhith briseadh na sith is airson cainnt 
mi-naomh. 


“5 an t-seann aimsir bha móran air aithris mu Bhean 
Ghillebard. 'S e Mairearad Dhighallach an t-ainm a bh’ 
oirre agus bhuineadh is’ do theaghlach a bha ’s a” Ghleann 
fad bhliadhnachan. Rugadh i beagan bhliadhnachan an 
déidh Bliadhna Thearlaich agus bha i pósd” ri Gillebard 
Domhnallach, mac duine de mhuinntir Ghlinn’ Gharadh. 
Bha pios fearainn ac” ann an Ardachaidh an Leunaidh, 
taobh Loch Nis, far an robh iad a fuireach ri chéile fad 
córr is tri fichead bliadhna. Fhuair i ainm fad is farsuing 
mar bhoirionnach diadhaidh a bha ri faidheadaireachd agus 
fhuair i aois mhór, faisg air a” cheud. Tha iad fhathast ’s a’ 
Ghleann a bhuineas dhi. Cha robh duine ’s an teaghlach an 
déidh Gillebard air an robh an t-ainm sin. Thuirt e nach 
robh e airson an t-ainm bhith mairsinn. 

Feasgar a bh’ ann as t-Foghar, có thainig dh’ an taigh 
ac’ ach tuathanach a Dibheach is e air mun eich. Bha e 'g 
Iarraidh luchd-buain agus dh” aontaich iad gu rachadh iad 
chun na buana. Chionn ’s gu robh iad airson na leabh- 
raichean a ghabhail thug iad cuireadh dha fuirich treiseag 
ach thuirt e nach fhanadh e airson a leithid. “O, thig thu 
air ais fhathast,” fhreagair Bean Ghillebard. Cha deach e 
fad o ’n taigh dar a thuislich an t-each ’s thuit e fhéin ’s a 
chas brist”. Chaidh a ghiúlan air ais dh” an taigh far an 
robh iad ri úrnuigh. 


Cha robh griasaich 's a’ Ghleann a thug bárr air 
Dómhnall MacGille Mhaoil, no Dómhnall Odhar mar a 
theireadh cuid, mar fhear-ceaird. Bha na brógan 's na 
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bòtannan a rinn e ainmeil, snasmhor o cheann gu ceann na 
sgìr’ 's anns na sgìrean mun cuairt cuideachd. Cheannaich 
duine á Cill Taraghlain paidhir bhòtannan a rinn Dòmhnall 
is goirid an déidh sin thog e air a Chanada far an dh’ fhuair 
e obair aig tuathanach. A’ cheud la a chaidh e mach a 
dh’ obair thachair e ri duine a bha trang taobh thall na 
criche. Bha iad a sealltainn air a chéile treiseag gun dad 
a chantainn is mu dheireadh thuirt an duine ris an duine a 
bha air ùr thighinn a Chanada “Ge b’ e duine a th’ annad, 
's e paidhir bhòtannan Dhòmhnall Odhar a th’ ort”. 

B’ iad mic an dà bhràthair Dòmhnall Odhar is Alasdair 
MacGilleMhaoil a bha am Bail nan Granndach Shuas 
deireadh an linn so chaidh. B’ àbhaist do fheadhainn ’s a’ 
Ghleann is cuid an Cill Taraghlain bhith dol a Loch 
Shubhairne a h-uile bliadhna mu Lùnasdal airson sac-cairn 
de sgadan ’s Alasdair "nam measg. Bhiodh iad air falbh 
cóig làithean uile gu léir is iad a” cadal fo na cuirn ac’ fad 
na h-oidhche. 


'S ann an Srath nan Cnò a bha Alasdair Ruadh Mac- 
GilleMhaoil a” fuireach is e ri obair shaoirsneachd. Thog 
e taigh dha fhein an sin, taigh a tha an dràsd aig ogha agus 
far am bheil dealbh briagh de Alasdair ri fhaicinn. 'S e 
fhéin a thog an taigh-bhàta taobh Loch Mhiachdlaidh mu 
cheud bliadhna air ais. Bhuineadh e ri Clann Mhic Gille 
Mhaoil Bhàn agus rugadh is thogadh e anns An Losaid — 
sin pàirt de Bhórlum Bheag — tràth ’s an naoidheamh linn 
deug. Bu sinn-seanair da Iain Bàn Mac Gille Mhaoil anns 
An Losaid a bha fo charn anns a” Ghleann an déidh Blàr 
Chulodair. Bha dlùth chairdeas eadar athair Alasdair agus 
Canan MacGilleMhaoil a chaidh a Lunnainn far an dh’ 
fhuair e cliù mar chlo-bhualadair aig Righ Sheòras II. 

Bha té de na nigheanan aig Alasdair — Ceit — aig an robh 
an dà shealladh. Air là àiridh bha e fhéin is Ceit aig ceann 
an taighe is dé thuirt is’ ach “Tha mi faicinn giùlan a’ dol 
troimh a” choille-bheithe”. “Có chuala riamh a leithid de 
rud a dol troimh a’ choille is deagh rathad air cùl an 
taighe?”, thuirt Alasdair. Seachdain no dha an déidh sin 
chaochail cuid-eigin ann an Am Bada Chall’, aite a tha nas 
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fhaide shuas na cul Srath nan Cnò, Maduinn an adhlach- 
dainn bha cur is cathadh ann agus laigh an sneachd cho 
domhainn ’s nach lamhadh iad an rathad beag a ghabhail 
is b’ fheudar dhaibh tighinn a mhain troimh a’ choille 
bheithe gus an rathad mór a th’ aig beulaibh taigh Alasdair 
a ruigsinn, 

Faisg air Srath nan Cnò tha Muileann an Túir, muileann 
a bh’ aig teaghlach, Domhnallaich a bh’unnd’, bho am an 
Ath-Leasachaidh gus an la an diú cha mhór. B’ e Ali 
Muillear a chuir a’ chraobh-shice a tha fas beulaibh taigh 
Alasdair Ruadh. Rinn e sin an la an déidh naidheachd Blàr 
Waterloo a chluinntinn. 


A’ bhliadhna bha seo bha ’m barr cho gann ’s nach robh 
siol-cur aca ’s a’ Ghleann. Air an adhbhar sin bha duine, 
Eachann Dubh, ann am fior dhroch staid dar a thainig am 
a’ chuir. Cha robh sgillinn ruadh no tasdan geal aig airson 
siol-cur a cheannach, Choinnich e ri nabuidh aig an robh 
da phoca lan — thuirt e gur h-e ’m ministir a thug an da 
phoca dha. Chaidh Eachann, a bha ’na dhuine sedlta, chun 
a’ mhinistir is thuirt e ris gum bu mhath leis comhradh a 
bhith eatarra gun duine sam bith eile ag éisdeachd, Air dh’ 
an mhinistir an sgial bhrónach a chluinntinn, thuirt e gun 
déanadh e ni sam bith a lamhadh e dhéanamh. An sin 
thuirt Eachann nach lamhadh e Urnuigh an Tighearn’ a 
radh. Cha do chord sin ris a’ mhinistir ach thuirt e gum 
biodh e ga h-ionnsachdainn dha. “An E athair dha na 
h-uile, ma ta”, ars’ Eachann. “Is E athair do gach neach” 
fhreagair am ministir. “Mar sin”, ars Eachann, “am 
bràithrean sinne?”, “Is bràithrean sinn gu dearbh”, ars’ 
am ministir. “Well, ars’ Eachann, “cuiridh mi ceist ruibh, 
nach bu choir do bhrathair beairteach cobhair a dhéanamh 
air brathair bochd?”. “Gu dearbh bu chóir dha sin a 
dhéanamh” ars’ am ministir. ““Well” ars’ Eachann “tha mi 
gun ghrainne siol a chuireas a’ chroit dhomh agus on 
tha sibh a’ dearbhadh gur bràithrean sinne bi dùil agam 
nach bi mi dol dhachaidh gun phoca sìol”. Is le chéile chaidh 
iad gu sabhal a’ mhinistir is fhuair Eachann na dh’ fhógh- 
nadh dha, 
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Srath Fhairigeag agus Srath Ghlais 

Dar a bha Iain, bhràthair m’ athar, “na dhuine óg chuir 
e seachad beagan bhliadhnachan mar chonstabul ann an 
Uibhist a Tuath, an Srath Ghlais agus an Srath Fhairigeag. 
'S an am a bha e ’n Srath Fhairigeag bha iad a togail an 
áite mór ud airson aluminium a dheanamh aig Foithir agus 
b” e sin an aon dite ’s an sgire far an robh feum aig air 
glas-lamh. Chaidh innse cuideachd gur e fhéin a” cheud 
contabul ’s an sgire aig an robh bicycle. Beagan laithean an 
déidh dha bhith tighinn gu Earragaidh, far an robh e 
fuireach, bha e fhéin is boirionnach a cnacaireachd ri 
chéile air beulaibh an taigh aic”. Nis bha preasan a” fás 
faisg air an dorus agus air an adhbhar sin cha lamhadh 
neach a bha gabhail an rathaid an dithis fhaicinn is iad a’ 
bruidhinn ri chéile. Thainig duine air druim an rathaid le 
each is carn agus rinn e stad mu choinneamh an doruis. 
Bhrùchd a’ chailleach air adhart chun an duine is rug i air 
bocsa mór a bha ’s a’ charn agus thionnd i chun an taigh. 
“O”, ars’ Iain,” “sin rud a tha glé throm, cuiridh mi ’s an 
taigh e”. Thog e am bocsa ’na lamh agus cha d’ rinn e ach 
ceum na dha dar a chual’ e glug ’s a’ bhocsa is gu grad 
bha fios aig gu robh i a’ cumail taigh-óil mi-laghail. 


Bu bhriagh leis a bhith °g aithris mu Mhuinntir Srath 
Fhairigeag ’s na seann làithean. Bha e eòlach air an fhead- 
hainn aig an robh cuimhn’ air Sim Mór a theich a Réisimeid 
Ailean an Eireachd an Caisteal Dhiin-eideann agus a bha 
'ga fhalach fhéin an an uamh air aodann Leac nan Cis- 
teachan, faisg air Beinn Sgtrach. B’ e “Am Ministir Beag”, 
Uilleam Friseal, ministir na sgire a bha e fhéin uair-eigin 
'na mhinistir-airm ’s an aon réisimeid, a thug comhairle air 
a dhol air ais a Dhin-eideann ’s a chum taobh ris mar 
chùl-taic. 

Chualas móran mu Dhonnchadh Beag am Brocair a bha 
fuireach aig Féith na Crìche, taobh Loch Bran agus a bha 
'na iasgair-bhradain “na òige aig Fear Foithir. An oidhche 
man do phós e cha robh aig Donnchadh ach sia sgillin agus 
thug e sin dh” an fhidhleir! 'S e fhéin a rinn a’ chroit a 
bh’ aig — thug e staigh as a’ mhonadh e. Duine eile a rinn 
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an aon obair b’ e Tearlach Mor, peinnseanair-airm, is ’s e 
Bail’ Thearlaich a tha air an àite gus an latha ’n diugh. 
Theireadh cuid gu robh Bean Thearlaich a’ cumail taigh-dil 
is 1 a’ deiligeadh ri na smugailearan aig an robh bothan ann 
an aite ris an canar An Slochd Cumhang faisg air Beinn 
Sgurach. 

Bha peinnseanair eile ’s an dùthaich mu mheadhan an 
linn so chaidh is móran sgialachdan mu dhéidhinn. Duine a 
bha ’s an arm aig Blàr Choruna agus a bha sìor chur ri 
gach sgial a bha e °g innse. Nam biodh grunnan ann, is 
iad ri stòraidhean, theireadh cuid-eigin ris “Innis dhuinn 
mu Choruna”. Agus gu cinnteach ’s ann mar so a thdisic- 
headh e — “‘O, batal cho fuilteach ’s a chunna mi riamh. 
Agus aig deireadh a’ bhatail bha na doctairean glé thrang 
‘nan ruith an sud ’s so agus bhiodh iad a’ cur ceann air a’ 
choluinn ud ’s ceann air a’ choluinn ud eile is leis a’ 
chabhaig a bh’ orra bhiodh cuid de na cinn an comhair 
an cùil.” 

Aig taobh an rathaid faisg air Goirtlig tha cragan lom 
ris an canadh iad Cragan na Fiaranaich. Bha cailleach a’ 
fuireach pìos air falbh o ’n chragan is i a’ ràdh gu robh i a’ 
cluinntinn, o am gu am, fuaim mar gum biodh daoine ag 
obair air mullach a’ chragain le picean is uird is a’ briseadh 
nan clach. Cha robh móran a’ toirt suim rithe ach an 
déidh Cogadh a’ Cheusair ’s ann air an dearbh àite a thog 
iad cuimhneachan dhaibh-san a thuit ’s a’ chogadh. 


B’ e Tearlach Amadan duine mu ’n robh méran sgial- 
achdan “eadar Abarsgithich is Cill Fhinn,” an da cheann 
Srath Fhairigeag, B’ àbhaist do mhéran feudail a bhith air 
an cur gu àirighean an Chill Fhinn far am bheil ionaltradh 
a tha fior mhath. Air taobh an iar Loch Chill Fhinn tha 
bruach cas, cumhang ris an canar An Eiginn agus anns an 
aite sin tha ’n rathad glé chunnartach, Bha Tearlach comhla 
ri cach ag iomain feudail a Chill Fhinn agus dar a rainig 
iad An Eiginn chaidh an crodh-laoidh air adhart gun dragh 
ach stad an tarbh agus ceum air adhart cha rachadh e. 
Thòisich e ri strampail ’s ri bùirich ann an dòigh a bha 
eagallach ach chaidh Tearlach a null thuige leis a’ bhat’ 
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is thuirt e “Bu chàra dhuit sguir de d’ bheucaich is smuain- 
eachadh air do Dhia.” 

Fad” ioma bliadhna gu 1820 no beag as a dhéidh b’ e 
Cill Fhinn an aon àite ’s an dùthaich far an robh áireamh 
spréidh ach, cuid is cuid, thòisich na Goill is na caoraich 
air tighinn do “n dùthaich is chaill an tuath am fearann. 
'S e duine MacThàmhais a dh” fhuadaich a mach móran 
dhiubh agus b’ e sin adhbhar bròin do na seann daoine a 
bha eòlach air a athair, duine air an robh meas mór. 
Thainig e gu bhith gu robh iomadh Ait’ anns nach robh ach 
aon teaghlach far an robh mu dhusan o shean. Ach bha 
uachdaran an Srath Fhairigeag “s an dara pàirt de ’n 
ochdamh linn deug, Caiptean Iain Friseal, Farralainn, a 
rinn obair ionmholta le bhith brosnachadh nan croitearan 
agus a’ toirt obair dhaibh. 


Anns na fìor sheann làithean bha na Foirbeisich an 
Srath Ghlais cho honmhor is cho làidir ri na Siosalaich. 
Thainig rud-eigin eatarra ged a bha an Siosalach pòsd ri 
nighean an Fhoirbeiseach. Dar a bha ’n Siosalach ’s an 
eaglais aig Clachan Comar rinn e ionnsaigh obann leis a’ 
chlaidheamh air an Fhoirbeiseach, theich e as, is e leòint, 
ach fhuair e bas ’s an anmoch. Bha na Foirbeisich a’ 
feitheamh airson diòghaltas a thoirt do na Siosalaich agus 
bha iad a smuaineachadh air an dòigh a b’ fhearr. Beagan 
an déidh sin, bha iad a’ dol air bruthach na h-aibhne a 
dlùthachadh air Caisteal Earghlais agus ’s ann aig àite Dail 
an Deimhis far a bheil Allt Earghlais agus an amhainn a’ 
tighinn ri chéile a chaidh iad thairis. Gun dragh sam bith 
chaidh iad a steach “s a” chaisteal agus an déidh sabaid 
ghiar chuir iad as d’ an t-Siosalach. Ach bha fear-chlaidh- 
eamh aig an t-Siosalach, duine comasach, gramail ris an 
canadh iad Iain Ruadh nan Cas Caol a bha fuireach faisg 
air làimh. Air dha-san am fuaim a chluinntinn, dh” éirich 
e ach thuirt a bhean ris nach robh ann ach brogaich a sàs 
's a’ chamanachd. Ach bha ’m fuaim a fàs na ’s moth’ 
agus bha fios aig Iain gu robh obair aig’ ri dheanamh. Bha 
amharas air gu robh a bhean — ban-Fhoirbeiseach a bh’ 
innt’? — “ga mhealladh. Rug e air robht maide is bhuail e a 
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ceann cho trom ’s gun thuit i marbh. Dar a bha na 
Foirbeisich a’ fagail an déidh an obair fuilteach ud bha 
Iain Ruadh agus a bhuidheann ’gan leantainn agus thainig 
iad orra faisg air beul-ath ’s an amhainn. Fhuair an ath an 
t-ainm Ath nan Ceann oir ’s ann an sin a fhuair na Foirb- 
eisich bas — chaidh an cinn a sgoltadh le claidheamh Iain 
Ruadh nan Cas Caol, Bu mhath an obair latha a rinn e. 


Moran bhliadhnachan air ais, a thaobh rud-eigin a thach- 
air — theagamh gun d’ rinn e balc — dh’ fhàg an Siosalach 
Srath Ghlais agus chaidh e dh” an Eadailt. Dh’ fhan a 
bhean ’s a’ chaisteal agus bha seachd bliadhna air dol 
seachad gun ghuth a chluinntinn uaidh. Bha iad uile a’ 
smaoineachadh gun do chaochail e agus bha MacCoinnich 
Chinn t-Sàile a’ suirghe air a” bhaintighearna. Treiseag 
roimh “n bhanais thachair an Siosalach ri caraid a bha lan 
ionnsaicht? 's an Sgoil Dhubh agus dh’ innis e dh’ an 
t-Siosalach mar a bha cùisean thall an Srath Ghlais. Thug 
e comhairle dha dol dachaidh agus thug e feadan dha a 
bha anabarrach briagha, am Feadan Dubh. Cho luath “sa 
ráinig e Srath Ghlais chaidh e chun a” chaisteil far an robh 
iad a’ cur nithean ann an órdugh airson na bainnse. Dh’ 
atharraich a choltas cho mór ’s na seachd bliadhna a bha 
e thall ’s nach robh duine “ga aithneachadh is chaidh deoch 
a thoirt dha. Dhiúlt e ’n deoch a ghabhail ach o lamhan 
bean na bainnse. Cho luath is a thainig e faisg oirre dh’ 
aithnich i e agus thuit a” ghloine as a láimh agus ’s e bun a 
bh’ ann gu robh iad a’ cumail gairdeachas fad colla deug. 
Bha e cumail conaltradh ri a charaid Eadailteach am 
bruadairean o am gu am. 

Bha ’m feadan aig an teaghlach fad linntean agus dar a 
bhiodh ceann-cinnidh de na Siosalaich ris a’ bhas thigeadh 
am feadan as a chéile agus b’ fheudar dhaibh cearcall beag 
airgid a chur air. °S e Maighdean a’ Chuarain an t-ainm a 
bh” aig muinntir Shrath Ghlais air an fheadan. 


Bha muinntir Chill Mhoraig a’ cumail féill ’s an sgire 


toiseach an t-samhraidh gach bliadhna, Féill na Crois a 
theireadh iad rithe. Bha aite aira chur air leth pios beag 
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taobh an iar a’ mhansa agus ’s an áite sin bha clach araidh 
ris an canadh iad Clach na Crois. A’ bhliadhna bha so, mu 
lethcheud bliadhna an déidh Bliadhna Thearlaich, bha eich 
ann airson an reic, eich a thàinig a Eilean Ratharsaidh. Mar 
bu ghnath air là féill, bha pairtidh de shaighdearan an 
lathair airson gillean a thogail dh’ an arm, Dar a bhuail 
aon dhiubh an druma ghabh na h-eich eagal is bhrùchd iad 
air an adhart is chaidh iad cir mar char leis a’ chreag — 
creag a tha fuathasach cas — a mhàin ’s an amhainn far an 
dh’ fhuair iad uile bas. °S e Linne Dhubh nan Each Rath- 
arsach an t-ainm a bh’ air a’ pholl an déidh na tubaist’. 
Mu thoiseach an linn so chaidh bha an fhéill air a cur as a 
h-àite gu Ruigh an Dúin agus an déidh sin gus a’ Mhan- 
achainn fhéin. 


Chualas móran mu na seann daoine an Srath Ghlais. Bha 
duine an Inbhir Chanaich, Coinneach an t-aireach, Sios- 
alach a bh’ ann, a rugadh beagan an déidh Bliadhna Thear- 
laich agus a chaochail mu meadhan an linn so chaidh. A 
réir aithris ’s e ’m féileadh a bh’ air an còmhnuidh agus ann 
an làithean a òige fhuair e biithanas mar shealgair. La bha 
so — La na Sàbaid — chaidh a bhean dh’ an aifrionn ach 
bha Coinneach a gabhail a thamh anns an leabaidh. Bha 
seann ghunna “An Oinseach Bhuidh’ ” aig air a” bhalla 
glé fhaisg air. Dé thachair ach gun táinig gearr a steach 
air an dorus is leum e ’n áird air sgeilp pios beag fos cinn 
an teine far an robh poit air an t-slabhruidh. Gun mionaid 
dalach, is e fhéin fhathast ’s a leabaidh, rug Coinneach air 
a’ ghunna is loisg e air a’ ghearr is thuit e ’s a’ phoit. B’ 
àbhaist dha, ’na sheann aois, bhith coiseachd mu fhichead 
mile ’s an lá agus is dócha gur e fhéin an aon bhodach aois 
ceithir fichead a chaidh á Srath Ghlais gu Inbhir Narunn — 
mu leth cheud mile air falbh — ’s an da la agus air ais an 
ceann a dha eile, | 

Mar a thachair an aiteachan eile bha feadhainn an Srath 
Ghlais a bha ris an uisge-bheath’. Bha duine ann air an robh 
an t-ainm Seumas an Iarla a bha ainmeil ’nam measg. Bha 
fianaidh aig anns an robh masan dubailt” far an robh e 
cur an uisge-bheath” agus bha la ann dar a bha sabaid 
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chruaidh eadar Seumas ’s a chairdean agus na gaidsearan a 
thachair riuth’ aig Taigh Osd’ a’ Bhog Ruaidh an Sgire 
Mhoire. Tha e coltach gu robh e bed mu fichead bliadhna an 
déidh bas Choinnich an t-aireach. 

Mu ’n aon am bha boirionnach an Srath Ghlais ris an 
canadh iad Caitir Liathdoire — Caitrin Siosal — a bha 
fuireach an Liathdoire an Gleann Canaich. Bha taigh beag 
tughaidh gun similear aic’. Bhiodh i a’ reic na dibhe agus 
a’ cumail a cuid airgid ann an iuga. O am gu am bha duine 
na dha a faighinn dram ged nach robh airgiod-laimh ac’ 
ach bha i cumail cunntas “na dóigh fhéin le bhith cur eag 
air pios fiodha, Thainig duine araidh an la ud gun sgillinn 
ruadh “na phocaid is dé thuirt i ris ach “Diabhal boinne 
bheir mis’ dhuit, tha fichead eag air a’ mhaide mar tha”. 
Bha móran a’ rádh gu robh dluth-chairdeas eadar i fhéin is 
teaghlach an t-Siosalaich agus air an aobhar sin fhuair i 
cead fuireach am na fuadaichean. 


Cill Taraghlain agus Sgire Mhoire 


Bha smugailear 'n Sgìre Mhoire a bha airson uisge- 
beatha a reic an Imbhir Nis. Chuir e a dha ghille air falbh 
le cach is carn falamh is lean e fhéin iad troimh ’n 
mhonadh is baraill air gach taobh de “n each. Air dha 
na gillean Clach na h-aire a ruigsinn thachair iad ris a’ 
ghaidsear ach cha do leig iad orra gun dh” aithnich iad e. 
Dh’ fhoighnich an gille bu shine dheth an robh e edlach mu 
’n ghàidsear is cáit” an robh e “n diugh. Dar a chuir e ceist 
air a’ ghille carson bha e feórach, fhreagair an gille gum 
fac’ iad da dhuine aig an robh uisge-beatha is iad a dol a 
dh” Inbhir Nis mur robh na gaidsearan a’ cumail faire. O ’n 
bha an gàidsear a’ gabhail tidh’ ’s a’ ghnothach thuirt an 
gille ris gur ann faisg air a’ Bhog Ruaidh a bha ’n dithis. 
Bha ’n dara fear airson a bhith reic an Inbhir Nis ’s am 
fear eile °’s a’ Mhanachainn is an t-uisge-beatha fo shac 
mona. Thuirt an gaidsear gum biodh an dithis uile gu léir 
sàbhailt’ chionns gu robh an stuth falaichte. Dh’ innis na 
gilllean mu ’n choltas a bh’ air na daoine agus thog iad 
orra a Inbhir Nis, An sin chuir an gàidsear dìollaid air an 
each aig is thug e òrdugh dh’ an fhear-chuideachaidh aig 
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a bhith ’ga leantainn. Dh’ fhan an dara gille a’ cumail faire 
is chum an gill’ eile pios air adhart leis a’ charn is an sin 
thill e air ais dh’ an aite far an robh a bhráthair. Dar a 
mhothaich e gu robh na gaidsearan air falbh chaidh e gu 
athair is dh’innis e a h-uile h-aiteal mar thachair is gu robh 
an rathad fosgailt’ roimhe. Chuir iad an t-uisge-beatha ’s a’ 
charn is thog am bodach air a dh’ Inbhir Nis. Chaidh na 
gillean dhachaidh leis an each. Nis bha na gaidsearan 
tighinn glé fhaisg air a’ Bhog Ruaidh is bha lan fhios aig 
na gillean gu robh nabuidh ac’ a dol a dh’ Inbhirnis is sac 
mona aig. Aig an àite ris an can iad Toll nan Ceard 
thachair an duine so ri da dhrobhar agus fhad ’s a bha iad 
a’ gabhail comhradh mhothaich iad an gaidsear a’ tarruing 
dlùth orra. Bha facal aige riutha is thuirt an gàidsear gun 
ceannaicheadh e a’ mhòine ach dhiùlt iad a thairgse. O ’n 
a bha omharus air thairg e uiread eile agus dh’ aontaich 
iad air a’ phrìs, An sin dh’ordaich an gàidsear a’ mhòine a 
bhith air a taomadh a mach feuch an robh i math is bu 
mhór an fhearg a bh’ air nach robh boinne uisge-bheatha ’s 
a’ charn is ghuidh e orra an cuireadh iad a” mhòine chun 
an taigh aige fhéin. Dhiùlt an duine sin a dhèanamh oir 
bha e cumail a mach gun deach éigneachadh air a’ 
ghnothach. Rinn na gàidsearan dà mhearachd an latha ud. 


Tha iomradh goirid mu Uilleam Duúlaraich (Uilleam 
MacGilleathain) 's an leabhar eireachdail a chuir An 
t-Ollamh MacAoidh a mach aig deireadh an linn so chaidh. 
Bha fasan aig Uilleam a bhith a’ dol dha na h-Orduighean 
’s na sgìrean mun cuairt is taobh thall Loch Nis, 

Nam biodh ceistneachdainn ann an Cill Taraghlain bu 
chinnteach gum biodh Uillleam an lathair. La bha so bha 
ceistneachdainn a’ dol air adhart an taigh ’s an sgir’ is 
Uilleam “na shuidh taobh an teine. Thóisich e ri bualadh na 
slabhruidh leis a’ bhat a bh’ aig agus bha i ’g udal air ais 
is air adhart. Chum e ris an obair gu láidir is thóisich an 
óigridh ri pipheanaich is ri gáireachdainn 's cha mhór nach 
robh fiamh a’ gháire air na h-éildearan fhéin. Dar a 
mhothaich am ministir gu robh ùpraid ann, sheall e ri 
Uilleam is thuirt e, “Uilleam, carson a tha thu a sìor- 
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bhualadh na slabhruidh?” “O,” ars’ es’, “Mur a bi mi a’ 
deanamh sin théid mo mharbhadh leis an rud ghnad” ”, ’Na 
choslas ’s “na éideadh bha e air leth glan, spaideil ach b’ e 
duine ceòlar a bh? ann a réir aithris. 


Mu meadhan an naothamh linn deug bha Huisdean 
Friseal ’na mhaighstir sgoile an Sgìre Mhoire. B’ athair da 
Alasdair MacCaluim (no Friseal) aig an roth tac Druim- 
achardanaidh ’s an sgìre, Chaidh Huisdean dh’ Oilthigh is 
thàinig e mach mar A. M. (no M.A. mar a chanas iad an 
diugh) ach bha strìth eadar e fhéin ’s a’ chléir, strìth glé 
shearbh a mhair fad bliadhnachan is air an adhbhar sin cha 
robh e riamh suidhichte mar mhinistir. °S an sgoil fhuair 
e ainm mar dhuine sradagach, feargach a bhiodh glé thric 
anns na speirichean is bha móran sgialachdan air an aithris 
uime. Theireadh e ri gille “Trobhad an so, mo laochan, is 
chì sinn na th’ agad sgriòbht ”. Bhiodh e treiseag a 
leughadh obair a’ ghille is an sin bhiodh e ’g éigheach “Ged 
a dh’ éirgheas a’ ghrian dà uair ’s an làtha cha leugh mi 
an rud a sgrìobh thu”. Agus ghlacadh e an sgliat agus an 
déidh an gille a bhualadh leis air mullach a” chinn thilgeadh 
e an sgliat le lìn a neart ris a” bhalla is an sgliat “na 
sgobhachan. An déidh dha a dhreuchd a’ leigeil dheth chuir 
e seachad beagan bhliadhnachan mar thuathanach am 
Moinìtheig agus 's ann an Inbhir Nis anns an t-seann 
chladh, faisg air Eaglais na Sgìre, a chaidh adhlacainn. ’S e 
Friseal an t-ainm aig air a” chlach-chuimhne an sin ach 
air an aon clach 's e Mac Caluim ainm a bhràthair, 
Alasdair. 


Bliadhna no dha an déidh Cogadh a’ Cheusair bha corp- 
creadha air a dhéanamh an Cill Taraghlain. 'S an am a 
bha croitear an Cinnearras 's an eaglais Là na Sàbaid 
bhrist each a bh’ aig a mach agus rinn e sgrios an am bàrr 
a nàbuidh. Chuir an duine so corp-creadha ’s an allt — 
Allt Eascaideil — agus an déidh beagan sheachdainean 
thòisich an corp air caitheamh. Aig an aon am thainig 
tinneas air an duine aig an robh an t-each agus an ceann 
dà mhìos chaochail e. Bha bràthair aige a bha ainmeil 
measg Ghàidheil an Canada. 
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Bha gobha an Sgìre Mhoire tràth 's an linn so aig an 
robh an dà shealladh. Bha nighean aig a chaidh a Lunnainn 
mar bhan-sheirbhiseach agus an ceann ùine phòs i an sin. 
Thainig an càraid gu Sgìre Mhoire airson seachdain na dhà 
's an t-samhradh agus La na Sàbaid chaidh iad le chéile dh’ 
an t-searman. Dh’ fhan an gobha ’s an taigh ach bha e 
sealltainn a mach troimh ’n uinneag co fhad” ’s a bha iad 
tighinn dhachaidh. Co luath ’s a rainig iad an taigh, dh’ 
fhoighnich e dhiubh có an té a bha comhla riutha, a’ 
cantainn nach robh e ’g a h-aithneachadh. Fhreagair iad 
nach robh neach sam bith comhla riutha o ’n am a sgaoil 
an comhthional. An sin mhìnich an gobha an coltas a bh’ 
air an té. direach mar a chunnaic e i. Ged nach duirt an 
duine òg dad, mhothaich an gobha gu robh e a’ fas cho 
glas ris a’ chàl. Beagan an deidh sin chaidh a’ chàraid air 
ais a Lunnainn agus cha b’ fhada gus an rinneadh greim 
air an duine’ òg is b’ fheudar dha dol gu cùirt far an 
deach binn thoirt a mach air chionns gu robh e pòsd’ 
mar tha, 


Bàideanach 


Tha móran eòlach air an t-seann chladh faisg air an 
rathaid aig Biallaid, fo sgàil Creag Dhubh, air am bheil an 
t-ainm Cladh Pheadail (no Cladh Eadail) Ach ’s na seann 
làithean bha àite eile an Sgìre Lagain far an robh an t-ainm 
Eadail ri fhaighinn. Bha muinntir Bhàideanach a’ ràdh gu 
robh talamh torrach agus loch beag far am bheil Loch 
Eireachd an diugh. Aon oidhche bha crith-thalmhainn ann 
a bha uile gu léir fuathasach agus a chomhdaich an talamh 
le uisge. B’ àbhaist da na seann daoine bhith 'g innse mar 
a bha iad a” faicinn, ri là soilleir, na taighean air grùnnd 
Loch Eireachd agus theireadh iad gu robh ceangal eadar 
Cladh Pheadail ’s an talamh bàite ris an canadh iad Sgìre 
Eadail. 'S ann an Sgìre Eadail a bha Gleann Truim an 
uair sin a réir na sgeóile. 

Bha an t-aon bheul aithris aig Muinntir Raineach mu 
Loch Eireachd. (Faic N.S.A., Siorrachd Pheairt, d.539) Ann 
am paipear “Submerged Cities”, Celtic Review, III, d.266, 
tha e sgriobhte “Loch Ericht in Inverness-shire is due to an 
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invocation of the Devil”. Tha An t-Urramach Tomas Sinton 
a’ radh (“The Poetry of Badenoch”, d.227) “It [Cladh 
Pheadail] is alleged to have been the church-yard connected 
with a pre-historic parish termed Sgir Eadail’’, 


Mu cheithir no cdig bliadhna air ais bha cailleach — 
bana-bhuidseach a bh’ innt’ a réir móran — a’ fuireach 
eadar Loinn a’ Chait agus Cinn a’ Ghiùthsaich. ’S e 
Céireig an t-ainm a bh’ oirre agus bha i cur eagail air an 
dùthaich mun cuairt. Bha creachadairean ’s an dùthaich a 
bha ’ga cur gu feum agus bha i faighinn cumhachd orra. 
Bha i faighinn a cuid de ’n chreach uapa agus bhiodh i a 
toirt sanais dhaibh ma bha cunnart ann. Agus cha robh 
neach eile ach i fhéin aig an robh fios mu ’n áite anns an 
robh beul an taigh fo ’n talamh ac’, Bha i ri sodal is beul 
bòidheach is o ’n bha i ionnsaichte mu lusan-leighis fhuair 
1 ainm mar bhoirionnach cuideachdail agus, a réir cuid, 
crabhach. Chaidh bothan ur a thogail dhith ach bha cuid a’ 
mothachadh gu robh i air falbh o am gu am. 

Mu ’n am sin bha teachdairean airson a bhith a’ dol o 
Inbhir Nis gu Peairt le suim mhór airgid agus thog Céireig 
sgial gu robh an rathad fosgailt’ is na creachadairean fad 
air falbh. Ach fhuair iad a h-uile sgillinn a bh’ anns na 
cisteachean a bh’ aig na teachdairean. 'S e bun a bh’ann gun 
tainig buidheann de shaighdearan an Righ a Dùn Eideann 
gu Baideanach airson na creachadairean a glacadh. 

Bha amharus air a’ mhinistir nach robh Céireig cho 
cràbhach ’s a bha cuid a’ cumail a mach agus bha e fada, 
fada an aghaidh buidseachd is a h-uile rud de ’n t-sedrsa 
sin. Ann an riochd baigeir thainig e gu dorus a’ bhothain 
air oidhche glé stoirmeil. Smaoinich e gu robh othail ’s an 
taigh is nach robh i cho aoigheil ’s a bha dùil aig. Mur b'e 
an oidhche a bhith cho rapach bha i air a bhith a’ cumail 
faire ann an dóigh na bu chiramaiche, Co-dhiubh, thug i 
bonnach dha — bha i fuine — a’ radh gu robh i daonnan 
a’ fuine ri droch aimsir. Dh’ iarr e a chuid oidhche agus 
fhuair e cead cadal taobh an teine ged a thuirt i, an- 
shocrach ’s a bha i, gu robh i glé thrang agus nach bu 
toigh leatha luchd-tathaich air a leithid a dh’ oidhche. Ach 
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ged a bha e leigeil air gu robh e “na chadal bha e faicinn mar 
a bha cùisean a” dol, gu robh tòrr mór biadh “s an t-seòmar 
agus gu robh i a’ cur na bonnaich a mhàin air ròp’ gu 
seòmar fo ’n ùrlar. Aig glasadh an latha dh’ fhág e an taigh 
aic’, a’ làn chreidsinn gur h-ann an sin a bha àite-falach 
nan creachadairean. 

Bha e stoirmeil, garbh an ath oidhch’ dar a ràinig dithis 
taigh Chéireig is iad an riochd bhaigeirean, A’ s a” bhad 
cheangail iad i le ròpan agus chuir iad i ann poca-clòimh. 
Bha i ’g eubhach ’s rànaich agus gun mionad dàlach thàinig 
buidheann an aird as an t-seòmar fo “n talamh. An sin 
bhrùchd na saighdearan a bha a” cuartachadh an taigh a 
staigh agus dh” iomain iad na creachadairean a mhàin a 
rithisd. Chuir iad an seòmar ac’ “na theine is ’s a’ mhaduinn 
fhuair iad mu fhichead dhiubh marbh. 

Goirid an déidh sin fhuaras mòran mu ’n chaithe beatha 
a bh” aig Céireig agus chaidh a loisgeadh mar bhana- 
bhuidseach air an tom a fhuair an t-ainm Tom Céireig — 
“Tom Céireig biorach, lom” mar a thuirt am bard. ’S ann 
air an tom so a thog muinntir Cinn a” Ghiùthsaich clach- 
chuimhne dhaibhsan a thuit ’s a” cheud Chogadh Mor. 

Tha uaigh air Toman Bean Bochd a tha faisg air Pit 
Meadhan far an dh’ fhuair boirionnach eile bas mar bhana- 
bhuidseach. 


'S anns na seann laithean dar a bha droch spioradan anns 
gach cearn bha aon dhiubh ris an canadh iad Am Bodach 
Glas ri fhaighinn faisg air an eas air Amhuinn Patag am 
Baideanach. Bha caileag ann a bha fuireach an Druim an 
Aird no an Srón a” Mhadaidh — da aite eadar Patag is 
Srath Mhaisidh — agus bha i muigh a’ sireadh nan caorach 
a bh’ ac’. Ràinig i àite cas, cunnartach is chual’ i fuaim a’ 
chaoinidh. Co bha so ach a leannan, Muireach Mac- 
Mhuirich, is e “na laigh air a dhroch leòn. Bha Muireach an 
déidh a bhith an tóir air torc dar a thug am Bodach Glas 
ionnsuidh fhiadhaich air. Bha e air a león cho dona “s gun 
do chaochail e an ceann treiseag. Fhad” ’s a bha i fiachainn 
ris a” chorp a ghiúlan dhachaidh nochd óganach gallanta is 
dh” iarr i air cobhair a thoirt dith. °S e °m Bodach Glas a 
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bh” ann is bha e airson gum biodh i fuireach comhla ris. 
Ach dhiùlt i a thairgse 's a ruic le dìmeas. Thug e i gu 
mullach creag ard faisg air an eas agus ma thug rinn i 
leum a mhàin anns an uisg’. Leig am Bodach as sgal a bha 
uamhasach agus chan fhacas e nas moth’ tuilleadh. 


Bha gille agus maighdean ann am Bràigh Lagain agus 
thuit iad an gaol ri chéile, Ach bha an cairdean a cur 
eatarra. Bha teaghlach na maighdean airson gum pòsadh i 
fear eile ach cha phòsadh ach a ceud gaol. Ach thug a 
pàrantan oirre am fear so a phòsadh is ghabh a ceud ghaol 
leithid de bhrón is gun do dh’eug e agus chaidh adhlacainn 
anns a’ chladh, Cill Choinnich aig Ceann Loch Lagain, Cha 
dh’ fhuair i móran toileachas an déidh dith phòsadh is 
treiseag an déidh sin dh” eug is” cuideachd. Dh’ iarr i air 
a cairdean gun cuireadh iad i laimh ri a ceud ghaol ’s a’ 
chladh ach cha d' rinn iad sin. Chuir iad iad aon air gach 
taobh de ’n eaglais a bh” anns a’ chladh. An déidh bliadh- 
nachan chinn craodh chaorainn as gach uaigh is dh” fhas 
iad an aird cho mór “s gun tàinig iad ri chéile air mullach na 
h-eaglais. Bha saor ’s an sgire — an Craichidh a réir 
aithris — is leag e na craodhan. Ach ma leag cha deach 
cúisean leis an déidh sin is bha e crúbach fad” a bheatha 
ach dh’ fhas na craodhan a rithist direach mar a bha iad. 


An déidh Blar Chulodair bha na saighdearan dearga am 
Baideanach a” sireadh Prionns’ Tearlach o aite gu aite. 
Thàinig iad gu uamh far an robh e fuireach ach bha e air 
ùr fhàgail. Beagan an deidh sin ghlac iad a’ cheud duine a 
thachair riu, “Am faca tu fear sam bith?” thuirt an t- 
othaichear ris, “O, chunnaic” ars es’, “am Prionns’ fhéin 
is chaidh e mhàin troimh ’n ghleann”. Lean iad air adhart 
beagan is chunnaic iad Gàidheal eile is rinn iad greim air. 
“Am faca tu am Prionns’?” ars an t-othaichear, “is innis 
gun dàil no théid do mharbhadh”. Nis cha robh fios aig 
an duine bhochd ciod a thuirt am fear eile riu. Dar a bha 
na saighdearan “gan ceangail ri chéile có thigeadh an rathad 
ach proidseach dà bhliadhn’ deug dh’ aois, Alasdair Mac a’ 
Phearsain. “Am faca tu am Prionns’?” ars’ an t-othaichear. 
“Chunnaic”, ars” Alasdair. “Dé an taobh chaidh e?” ars’ 
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an t-othaichear is e a tarruing a’ chlaidheamh. “Innis domh 
no bheir mi “n ceann dhiot”. “Tha fios a'm” » fhreagair 
Alasdair, “ach chan abair mi an corr”. Bha e a’ bualadh a’ 
ghille leis a” chlaidheamh is thuirt e “Innis gu grad no bidh 
mi ’gad mharbhadh”. “Dèan mar is àill leat” thuirt Alas- 
dair, “tha mi deas airson bàs fhaotainn air a shon”. Agus 
chuir an t-othaichear fa sgaoil an triùir leis cho treun ’s 
a bha a” phroidseach. 

A réir aithris bha Alasdair a” giúlain biadh do Prionns 
Tearlach agus do Chluanaidh a bha fo charn “na dhúthaich 
fhéin fad naoi bliadhna an déidh Blar Chulodair, ’S ann o 
Alasdair a thainig Alasdair Mac a” Phearsain a bha ’g 
obair ’s a” bhanc am Peairt eadar an da chogadh agus a 
bha fuireach an Cinn a’ Ghiùthsaich an déidh sin. B’ athair 
da Ali Mór (no Ali Uilleim mar a theireadh cuid) a bha 
n Caitleag. 


Mu ’n bhliadhna 1757 bha MacShimidh a’ togail réisimeid 
airson seirbhis a’ chrùin, réisimeid a chaidh a null a 
Chanada agus a choisinn cliú fo chommand an t-Seanaileir 
Wolfe aig Blar Quebec. 

Bha piuthar aig MacShimidh a bha pòsd’? ri Eoghan 
Ruadh, Tighearna Chluanaidh, Ceann Cinnidh Chlann 
Mhuirich Bhaideanach, agus a thaobh sin bha áireamh 
mhór de Clann Mhuirich anns an réisimeid aig. La bha 
so is MacShimidh a” dol a Chluanaidh chuir e seachad 
uair no dhá ann an taigh-ósda aig Allt Lairidh, aite a tha 
eadar An Sliabh agus Cinn a’ Ghiúthsaich. B’e Calum Dubh 
an t-ósdair an sin is thug e fàilt’ is furan do MhacShimidh 
is bha iad ag ol le chéile. Anns a” bhruidhinn a bh” ann 
thuirt Calum gu robh seachd mic aig is dar a chual’ Mac- 
Shimidh sin bha e airson ceithir no cóig dhiubh fhaighinn 
’s an réisimeid. “Gheibh sibh iad gu dearbh” ars’ Calum “is 
nan robh tuillidh agam gheibheadh sibh iad mar an ceudna”. 
Air do MhacShimidh an caisteal a ruigsinn, dh” innis e dha 
na h-uile gun robh a h-uile mac aig Calum Dubh airson a 
bhith a” gabhail 's arm ach fhreagair muinntir a” chaisteil 
gu robh Calum “na dhuine glé chiallach is nach ruigeadh e 
leas bhith smuaineachadh gun rachadh cùisean leis. 
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Maduinn an ath la, bha MacShimidh is Calum comhla 
a rithist is thuirt MacShimidh “Cia meud dhiubh, ma tha, 
a tha a’ dol a’ gabhail?” “Tha iad uile ’nur seirbhis ach 
carson a tha so” fhreagair Calum, “an ann airson Righ 
Seòras a tha sibh ’gan sireadh?” Thuirt MacShimidh gur 
h-ann is dé thuirt Calum ach “Cha téid mac agam-s” am 
feasd ann an seirbhis Righ Seòras; an ann gun tug e an 
ceann de bhur h-athair a tha sibh ag obair air a shon?” 
Agus thuirt e nach leigeadh e leo falbh is b’ fheudar do 
MhacShimidh bhith fàgail as eugmhais nan gillean. 


Am measg muinntir Bhàideanach a bha ’s an réisimeid 
aig MacShimidh aig Blàr Quebec bha duine d’ am b’ ainm 
Iain Mac a’ Phearsain. ’S ann am Preas Mucrach a rugadh 
's a thogadh e agus dar a bha e glé òg chaidh e cuide ri 
Cluanaidh am Bliadhna Thearlaich. Aig Blàr Quebec bha e 
*na sheardsant agus is e a thog suas an Seanailear Wolfe 
dar a thuit e leònt’. Thàinig e gu bhith "na othaichear ann 
an réisimeid eile agus air dha ’n arm fhàgail chuir e 
seachad bliadhnachan mar thuathanach aig Blàragaidh agus 
's e “Caiptean Bhlaragaidh” a theireadh iad ris, Chaochail 
e an 1815, ceithir fichead ’s ochd bliadhn’ dh’ aois. B’ e 
Seòras Mór a bha “n Dailannach mac bràthair dha agus 
cha robh duine ’s an dùthaich cho làidir ri Seòras, Là bha 
so, bha duine dol seachad taigh Sheòrais aig an aon am 
's a bha Seòras a” putadh carn an aird am bruthach. “An 
do stic an t-each, a Sheòrais?” dh’ eubh e is 's ann mar seo 
a fhreagair Seòras “O, stic is chan iongtas dha, cha mhór 
nach do stic mi fhin”. 

Rugadh m’ athair am Bail” a” Ghobhainn an Sgìre Lagain 
's a” bhliadhna 1877 agus dar a bha e glé óg chual e Rob Og 
Mac a’ Phearsain, seann duine fad” thar cheithir fichead, 
ag innse sgialachdan a dh’ innis Caiptean Bhlaragaidh dha 
tráth ’s an linn. 


Am measg nan creachadairean Gáidhealach a bha dol 
mun cuairt ’s an dara páirt de ’n ochdamh linn deug bha 
duine d’ am b’ ainm Iain Guinne, Bha e fuireach faisg air a’ 
Mhonadh Ruadh agus cha robh ceum de ’n rathad eadar 
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Inbhir Nis is Baideanach air nach robh e glé edlach. Bha 
àiteachan ann a fhuair droch ainm airson meirlich is 
creachadairean, leithid Slochd Muic eadar Srath Eireann is 
Srath Spé. Ach bha Iain Guinne “na dhuine onorach mar a 
chi sinn ’s an sgial a leanas. 

Bha teachdaire a’ fagail Inbhir Nis la bha so is suim 
mhór airgid aig ri thoirt do chuid-eigin ’s a’ Ghalltachd is 
b’ fheudar dha ’n oidhche chur seachad ann taigh-òsda ann 
an am Bàideanach. Có thachair ris ach duine spaideil is an 
t-éideadh Gàidhealach air agus an déidh dhaibh suipeir a 
ghabhail le chéile, anns a’ bhruidhinn a bh’eatarra, thuirt 
an teachdaire ris gu robh eagal air gun tachradh e ri Jain 
Guinne a bha feitheamh air luchd-turuis ’s an dùthaich mun 
cuairt, Cha do cheil e rud sam bith — an turus a bha 
roimhe agus na bha e ag giúlan. Dh’ aontaich an Guineach 
dhol comhla ris mar fhear-iùil agus air dhaibh àite aon- 
ranach a ruigsinn thuirt e ris an teachdaire “Am bu toigh 
leat sealladh de Iain Guinne fhaighinn?” Gu grad rinn e 
fead agus nochd buidheann Ghaidheil a chaidh timchioll 
air an dithis. “A choigrich”, ars’ am fear-iùil, “is mis’ an 
dearbh duine a bha cur eagal ort agus chan ann gun 
adhbhar ach chan eagal dhuit. ’S ann airson fios fhaighinn 
mu ’n turus agad a thàin’ mi dh’ an taigh-òsda an raoir is 
airson an t-airgiod a thoirt bhuat. Ach chionns’ gun do 
chuir thu earbsa annam leigidh mi leat falbh gun ciúrr”. 
An déidh an t-slighe a shealltainn dh’ an teachdaire thug 
e a’ choille air, e fhéin ’s a chuid dhaoine, cho luath ’s a 
thainig iad am follais. 

Bha fear eile a bha air carn, Foirbeiseach a bh’ann, a 
chaidh a ghlacadh am Bàideanach ach bha e beò an déidh 
am Iain Ghuinne. 


Am measg feadhainn a bha comharaichte a measg nan 
“Daoine” an Sgìre Chinn-a’ Ghiùthsaich ’s an Sgìre Lagain, 
bha iad ann — Deòrsa Urchadainn, ceisdeir Chinn a’ 
Ghiùthsaich, Pàdruig MacFhearghuis an Druim a’ Ghiù- 
thais, Donnchadh Eoghain agus Coinneach an Loinn a’ 
Chait, Seumas Robastan 's 'a Chragan agus Domhnall 
Catanach ’s a bhrathair Uilleam ’s An t-Sliabh. Fhuair 
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Alasdair Catanach, a bha “na thuathanach an Achadh Mór, 
clú fad’ is farsuing mar fhear de na “Daoine”. Chaill e 
bheatha ’s a’ bhliadhna 1886 is e a sireadh nan caorach 
dar a chaidh e leis a’ chreag air aite cas, corrach air a’ 
Chreag Dhubh ri la cedthar, B’ ainmeil mar bhoirionnaich 
chràbhach ’s an dùthaich Anna NicEduard, Seònaid Druim 
a’ Ghitthais is Bean an Druim Bhàin, 

Bha Domhnall Ròs “na dhuine diadhaidh air an robh 
meas mór am Bàideanach. Bha feirm aig, An Torran an 
Gleann Bheannchair. °S ann ri Anna Cheanadach a bha e 
pòsd’ agus bha is’ na bu shaoghalta na bha eas’. Biodh 
Dòmhnall ri urnuigh ann an dòigh a bha cur fadal is sgìos 
orra-san a bh’ ag éisdeachd ris, rud a bha cur mìothlachd 
air Anna is i cho dìchiollach, gnìomhach ' na dòigh. Là bha 
so is Domhnall, mar a b’ àbhaist, ri urnuigh fhadalach an 
déidh a’ bhraiceas, dhùisg Anna as a leth-chadal is thuirt i 
“Dhia beannáich mi a Dhomhnaill, nach leig thu dhiot; tha 
mis” cinnteach gum beil an crodh a snámh ’s a’ chorc”. 


= °S e Ceit “Doc” an t-ainm a bh’ air cailleach bhochd a 
bha fuireach an Gasga Mhór mu ceud bliadhna air ais. A 
réir aithris bha i droch-fhradharcach agus is dócha gur ian 
= aon cailleach anns an sgial a Jeanas. 

Bha cailleach an Sgire Lagain agus chan fhaiceadh i 
giúlan dol seachad nach sineadh i air gul is air bualadh 
nam bas. La bha so, bha i aig ceann an taighe is ciod a 
chunnaic i a dol seachad ach pósadh. Cha robh a fradharc 
ach mall “s de shaoil leatha bha i faicinn ach giúlan. “Och, 
Och,” ars is” is i a bualadh nam bas, “Siud an t-slighe air 
an teid rinn uile.”. 
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It is well known that medieval religious houses were often 
subject to a close controlling influence by a local noble 
patron; in the case of some, they had become virtually 
hereditary family possessions by the end of the Middle 
Ages. In the West Highlands of Scotland, such a process 
would have been encouraged by the essentially kin-based 
nature of society. The relatively well-documented history 
of the monastery of Saint Columba on Iona is thus of value 
in that it casts light on the secular politics of its age, and in 
particular on the fortunes of the family of Somerled and his 
descendants, the Lords of the Isles. The ultimate failure 
and destruction of this dynasty is amply testified by the 
gaunt ruins of great Macdonald castles at Finlaggan and 
Dunyvaig on Islay and Ardtornish in Morvern; these present 
an obvious contrast to such great royal castles as Edinburgh 
and Stirling, but the recently restored buildings of Iona 
abbey also present a striking (if somewhat fortuitous) 
contrast. Why should Iona have survived so uniquely among 
the great building projects of the Lordship of the Isles? 
Even before its restoration in the early years of this 
century, the abbey church was in a state of reasonable 
preservation. 

The association with the religious community of Iona of 
the family of Somerled can be traced back to the mid- 
twelfth century. In 1164, the year of his death, Somerled 
took council with the leading men of Argyll and the Isles, 
and attempted to persuade Flaithbertach O Brolchain, abbot 
of Derry and head of the Columban family of monasteries, 
to take up residence at Iona. The delegation which he sent 
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to Derry included the chief dignitaries of Iona, and 
suggests a thriving Celtic community there: they were 
Augustine, sacart mór, Dubshidhe, fer-léginn, Mac Gille- 
Duib, disertach, and Mac Forcellaich, head of the Céli Dé. 
They were unsuccessful because of the opposition of the 
leaders of the Cenél Eogháin, the principal noble family of 
the area centred on Derry, whose name is preserved in 
place-names such as Tyrone (Tir Eoghdin) and Inishowen 
(Innis Eoghdin).' These men could not have been indifferent 
to the threat of the loss of Columba’s successor, and possibly 
also Columba’s relics, from their territory, and their 
consequent loss of influence and patronage. It is tempting 
to see Somerled’s attempt as part of the Gaelic revival in 
the Western Isles, as territory was recovered from the 
Norse; but without corroborative evidence this must remain 
speculation. 

It is less easy to understand the motivations of secular 
rulers in an action involving the Celtic abbey of Iona a few 
years later. Sometime probably in the early 1170s, Uhtred 
son of Fergus lord of Galloway deprived Iona Abbey of 
four churches and chapels which it held in Galloway, and, 
with the confirmation of the Scottish crown, granted them 
instead to Holyrood Abbey.? Perhaps the most surprising 
feature of this transaction is the fact that Iona held 
churches in Galloway at all. That these must have been very 
difficult to control is indicated by the apparent lack of any 
effective attempt by Iona to recover them. But it is not 
clear why the lord of Galloway should have carried out 
such an arbitrary act of deprivation, or why King William I 
should have given it his approval. The answer probably has 
to do with relations between the Scottish crown and, on the 
one hand, the lord of Galloway, and on the other, the sons 
of Somerled. Fergus lord of Galloway had entered Holyrood 
Abbey as a canon at the end of his political career, after the 
unsuccessful rebellion against King Malcolm IV in 1160. 
Uhtred and Gilbert, his two sons, ruled Galloway jointly 
thereafter until 1174, when they first rose in joint rebellion 
against King William (who had just been defeated and 
captured by Henry II of England), then fought between 
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themselves, and finally Uhtred was murdered on his brothers 
instigation. Uhtred may therefore have been trying to 
attract royal favour by generosity to a royal foundation with 
which his father had had associations; his relationship with 
his brother seems to have been uneasy, which would have 
given him good reason to seek the king’s friendship, possibly 
through the intermediary of the canons of Holyrood.*? The 
transfer of Iona’s churches in Galloway cost him nothing, 
and would be difficult for the monks of Iona to reverse. It 
does not appear that the sons of Somerled attempted to 
reverse Uhtred’s action; Dugald son of Somerled was with 
William in the north of England in 1175, probably acting 
as one of the king’s barons doing homage to Henry II.‘ 

Dugald’s brother Reginald emerges as one of the most 
significant lay figures in the history of Iona, and yet one 
about whom very little is known. It was probab'y he (rather 
than his father Somerled) who brought Cistercian monks 
from Ireland to Saddell in Kintyre; an ambiguous passage 
in the Book of Clanranald implies that he may have taken 
the vow of a crusader shortly before his death, c. 1207; and, 
most interestingly in the present context, he was responsible 
for major changes in religious life at Iona, including the 
foundation of a nunnery for Augustinian canonesses and the 
reconstitution of the abbey as a Benedictine monastery." 

It has been seen that Somerled’s attempt to restore Iona 
to its primacy over Columban foundations had been unsuc- 
cessful in 1164; but his proposed reforms at Iona cannot 
have been entirely without consequence, for a relative of 
abbot Flaithbertach O Brolcháin is found as prior of Iona 
in 1203.4 The death of this prior, Donald O Brolcháin, in 
that year may have given Reginald an opportunity to impose 
changes at Iona. He founded an independent house for 
Benedictine monks ‘in the centre of the enclosure’ at Iona, 
and appointed Cellach (Latinised as (Celestinus), last 
Columban abbot, as the first Benedictine abbot; papal con- 
firmation for the new foundation, to be under the direct 
protection of the papacy, was obtained on 9 December 1203.’ 
But the new foundation was not allowed to go unopposed; 
the clergy of Ulster, led by the abbots of Derry and Armagh, 
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saw this as a diminution of their rights, and claimed that 
the new monastery had been built “without any right, in 
dishonour of the community of Iona’. Accordingly in 1204 
they carried out a ‘hosting’ to Iona, during which they 
destroyed the new Benedictine monastery ‘according to the 
law of the church’, deposed Cellach, and appointed Amal- 
gaidh abbot of Derry in his place.” This attempt by the 
Irish to restore the status quo was short-lived, for the 
Benedictines were soon restored at Iona, certainly by 1247 
and probably before Reginald’s death c. 1207; after 1204 
Iona is not mentioned in the Annals of Ulster, and it appears 
that the clergy of Derry and the leaders of the Cenél 
Eoghain played no further part in its history. 

Special care seems to have been taken to ensure that 
Iona s independent status was maintained. As an independent 
Benedictine foundation established at so late a date it was 
unusual, for most twelfth- and thirteenth-century foundations 
of this kind belonged to the more closely controlled orders 
of reformed Benedictines, such as the Cistercians. Since 
Saddell was a Cistercian foundation, the sons of Somerled 
cannot have been ignorant of the existence of the congrega- 
tions of reformed Benedictines; they must have had a 
reason for wishing to preserve Iona’s independence. This 
freedom was stressed in the foundation bull of 1203, when 
it was laid down that the monastery was to pay an annual 
tax of two bezants to the papacy in token of its direct 
subjection without intermediary. Later in the century, 
further moves were taken to safeguard this status. In 1247 


the pope granted the abbot of Iona the privilege of wearing 


the mitre and ring in the absence of a bishop or papal 
legate, on account of the abbey’s remoteness from Norway 
(the diocese of Sodor or the Isles being at the time part of 
the ecclesiastical province of Norway based at Trondheim). 
At the same time, the pope excused the abbot of Iona from 
attendance at provincial chapters of Benedictine houses in 
Scotland.” The greatest Benedictine house in Scotland was 
Malcolm III and Saint Margaret’s foundation at Dunfermline 
c. 1070, which had supremacy over all other houses of 
unreformed Benedictines in Scotland. In 1245 the abbot of 
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Dunfermline had himself obtained the mitre and ring from 
the papacy,'° and this was probably seen as a threat to the 
independence of Iona, which secured its freedom and an 
identical privilege just two years later. In 1289, the pope 
confirmed that the monastery of Iona was to be free of the 
jurisdiction. of the bishop of the Isles and directly subject 
to the Roman church;'' this confirmation may have been 
obtained in the face of a new threat to Iona’s status from 
that bishop, resident in the Isle of Man. During the 
fourteenth century, the bishop of Dunkeld is occasionally 
found acting as the pope’s intermediary in his dealings with 
Iona. This may be because of an ancient association 
between Iona and Dunkeld. Kenneth mac Alpin brought 
relics of Saint Columba from Iona to Dunkeld c. 849 and 
placed them in a church which he build there. The diocese 
of Dunkeld, whose antiquity is suggested by its large 
number of detached parishes in Angus, west Fife and 
Lothian, originally included Argyll, which was separated 
from it into a distinct diocese c. 1200; its original extent 
thus brought it within easy contact of Iona and the Isles.'* 
But one of the principal attractions of the bishops of 
Dunkeld, from Iona’s point of view, must have been their 
remoteness, separated from Iona by the breadth of Argyll 

and the heights of Druim Alban. | 


Thus in the thirteenth century Iona Abbey aarded off 
threats to its independence from places as far apart as 
Derry, Trondheim, Dunfermline, and the Isle of Man. This 
would have been difficult without lay support; that support 
must have come from the family of Somerled, who were 
anxious to retain Iona within their own sphere of influence. 
Much later, Macdonald of the Isles was ab'e to describe 
himself as the lay patron of Iona, which he and his family 
had enriched and where the bones of his ancestors were 
buried, and to threaten to remove treasures entrusted to 
the abbey by his ancestors, including their corpses, should 
an unwanted candidate be accepted as a monk there.'® This 
terrible threat indicates the importance which the Mac- 
donalds attached to Iona, and to the maintenance of their 
authority there. 
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Less is known about the early history of the nunnery at 
Iona. It appears that unlike the monastery this was a fresh 
foundation and not a reconstituted one; there is no trace of 
a female community at Iona before c. 1203, and indeed 
tradition asserts that women were excluded from residence 
on Columban Iona, residing instead on Eilean nam Ban in 
the Sound of Iona. It is even possible that the introduction 
of women onto Iona was one of the factors which so 
incenced the clergy of Derry. Be that as it may, when 
Reginald founded the nunnery, he did so with his own 
family's interests in view, for the first prioress was his own 
sister Bethag (Latinised as Beatrice).'* She may have been 
the first owner of the Iona Psalter, an early thirteenth- 
century illuminated manuscript commissioned for an 
Augustinian canoness with a special interest in saints 
connected with Iona.” The choice of the Augustinian rule 
for the nunnery meant that the canonesses were to have the 
same freedom from external controlling influences as the 
monks had. The nunnery, though newer, less prestigious 
and less richly endowed than the monastery, was nonetheless 
a valued family possession which the descendants of 
Somerled were anxious to keep under their own direct 
influence. 


Very little is known about the personnel of the monastery 
of Jona during its first century as a Benedictine house. 
Between Cellach in 1203-4 and an abbot Finnlaech who 
occurs in 1320 no names of abbots are known. Probably the 
early abbots were drawn from the principal aristocratic 
families of the lordship of the Isles, from the Clan Donald 
itself or from families closely associated with it. Finnlaech, 
who occurs as abbot in 1320, may have been a Mackinnon: 
his forename is found among the Mackinnons, but is other- 
wise rare. The Mackinnons were one of the clans who 
claimed descent from the Cenél Loairn through Macbeth 
son of Finnlaech, king of Scots (1040-57).'® The corres- 
pondence between a tombstone inscription at Iona and 
medieval manuscript genealogies casts light on the early 
history and origins of this clan. The fifteenth-century 
genealogical compilation known as MS1467 from its supposed 
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date of composition has the following entry for the Clann 
Finguine or Mackinnons: ‘Niall (who was alive in 1390) son 
of Gille-Brigde, son of Eogan, son of Gille-Brigde, son of 
Sean Eogan, son of Finnlaech, son of Finguine from whom 
are the Clann Finguine, son of Cormac, son of Airbertach, 
son of Murchad’, and the ancestry can then be traced back 
to Macbeth son of Finnlaech and ultimately to Feradach 
Finn of the Cenél Loairn, This corresponds remarkably with 
a Mackinnon tombstone inscription at Iona: ‘HIC IACET 
BRICIUS MACFINGONE CUM FILIIS SUIS EUGENIUS 
ET CORNEBELLUS: HIC IACET FINGONE MAC 
CARMAIC ET FINLAID MAC FINGONE ET EOGAN’ 
(i.e., ‘Here lies Gille-Brigde Mackinnon with his sons Eogan 
and Toirdelbach; here lies Finguine son of Cormac and 
Finnlaech son of Finguine and Eogan’).'? Counting back 
by generations from Mackinnon chiefs to whom accurate 
dates can be attached, we are drawn to the conclusion that 
Airbertach must have been roughly contemporary with 
Somerled, and his son Cormac roughly contemporary with 
Somerled’s sons Dugald and Reginald. The Irish genealogist 
MacFirbis notes that ‘This Airbertach inhabited twelve 
treba among the Norse, namely Greagruighe of the warriors 
called Mull and Tiree and Cruibhinis or Craobhinis’.”° 
Craobhinis looks very like Eilean nan Craobh, ‘island of 
trees’, a name frequently given to Iona. Thus at the same 
time that Somerled was establishing his great overlordship 
of the Isles, and founding the various branches of the Clann 
Somhairle, Macdougalls, Macdonalds and Clanranald, his 
contemporary (and almost certainly his ally) Airbertach 
was establishing a lordship which expanded from Knapdale 
towards Mull, Iona, Ulva and Tiree. This was divided 
between the four sons of Cormac, Finguine (whom we have 
met), Guaire, eponym of Clan Macquarrie who are later 
found in Ulva and the north-western parts of Mull, Gille- 
Crist ‘called an Gille-Maol’, eponym of the Macmillans in 
Knapdale, and Gill-Adamnain, whose kindred do not seem 
to have been as successful as these others. Although the 
Mackinnons’ and Macquarries’ power in Mull and its 
adjacent islands was by the fifteenth century eclipsed by 
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the expansion of the Macleans, their lineage was still of 
recognised antiguity; they were accorded places of high 
honour at Macdonald’s table ‘for MacOuire was an ancient 
Thane’, and they, and MacMillan of Knapdale, had a seat 
on the Council of the Isles in the fifteenth century.?! 

The Mackinnons, then, established their power in Mull, 
probably including the Ross of Mull and Iona, in the early 
years of the thirteenth century, as a result of the expansion 
of Somerled’s lordship. A close association between them 
and the abbey of Iona is what one would expect, and adds 
to the likelihood that the abbot Finnlaech who occurs in 
1320, bearing a common Mackinnon forename, was a 
member of the Clann Finguine. 


Of the careers of Abbot Finnlaech and his successor as 
abbot, Peter, nothing is known. Thereafter the abbots of 
Iona became more substantial, well-documented figures. In 
some cases, this does not make them more attractive. About 
1357, on the death of Abbot Peter, Finguine Mackinnon, 
brother of Niall chief of the Mackinnons, became abbot; he 
claimed that he had been freely elected by the community 
and confirmed by the bishop of the Isles (William Russell, 
bishop of the Isles 1349-1387).*? His tenure of the abbacy 
was effective, despite a papal commission issued to the 
bishop of Dunkeld in 1359 stating that the monastery was 
‘detained in unlawful occupation by Finguine son of Gille- 
Brigde, a monk who falsely bears himself as abbot’, and 
ordering the removal of Finguine and his replacement with 
a suitable candidate; Finguine was still abbot in 1397. 
Finguine seems to have led the life of a secular potentate. 
It was later stated that he ‘has maintained a certain woman 
publicly as his concubine, and has had several sons and 
daughters by her, and has nurtured the said concubine, sons 
and daughters out of the goods of the said monastery, and 
has married three of his daughters with a large dowry from 
the foresaid goods; and that he has moreover dilapidated 
the same in many other ways and has allowed the monastery 
buildings to become ruinous, and otherwise has damaged 
the monastery to the value of 500 marks of silver, and will 
damage it further in future”. His involvement in secular 
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politics went further. A seventeenth-century history of the 
Clan Donald calls him the ‘green abbot’ and calls him a 
‘subtle and wicked councillor’ who incited a serious rebellion 
against John of Islay, Lord of the Isles. His chief accomplices 
in this were his brother Niall Mackinnon, John Mor 
Macdonald, second son of the lord of the Isles, and the 
chiefs of the Macleans of Mull and Macleods of Dunvegan. 
The rebellion collapsed with the submission of John Mor 
and the Macleans; Niall Mackinnon was captured and 
executed, and Finguine was confined for life within the walls 
of his monastery, ‘his life being spared because he was a 
churchman’. The rebellion probably began c. 1387, and 
seems to have been over by 1395 at the latest; abbot 
Finguine was still alive in 1405, though he may have died 
soon after. 

Some points about this remarkable career are worth 
noting. Finguine claimed that he had been confirmed in 
office by the bishop of the Isles; in 1320 Abbot Finnlaech 
had sought confirmation from the bishop of Dunkeld, and 
had travelled to Tibbermore near Perth for this purpose. 
It may be that the initiative in seeking Finguine’s removal 
in 1359 came in fact from the bishop of Dunkeld, who was 
commissioned to remove him and find a suitable successor. 
The bishop of Dunkeld may have seen Finguine’s dealings 
with the bishop of the Isles as a diminution of his influence, 
but he was unable in the end to remove Finguine; the latter 
probably still had the support of the Lord of the Isles. 
Despite questions about the legitimacy of his promotion to 
the abbacy, Finguine was able to maintain his position 
unchallenged for forty years; it was not until after the 
failure of his rebellion against the Lord of the Isles, c. 1395, 
that he felt the need to seek papal confirmation of his 
abbacy in 1397. It may be that those who had defeated him 
were preparing a case for his removal from office. 

If so, they waited some years before prosecuting their 
case against Finguine; it was not until 1405 that the prior 
of Iona, John son of Goffred Macallister, brought lurid 
accusations of concubinage, depredation and negligence 
against his abbot. John had become a monk in 1395, soon 
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after the failure of the abbot’s plot against the Lord of the 
Isles, and may have been put into Iona as a counterbalance 
to the Mackinnons.” He appears to have become abbot upon 
Finguine’s death or deprivation in 1405 or soon after, but 
thereafter his tenure of the abbacy may have been hampered 
by continuing Mackinnon influence. In 1408 it was said that 
‘much of the choir and chapter house and buildings are in 
ruins and much of the lands unlawfully occupied by wicked 
men’; in 1421 and 1428 simlar accounts were given of the 
ruined state of the buildings, because ‘its lands are preyed 
on by wicked nobles’.** These wicked nobles were probably 
the ‘green abbot’s’ sons-in-law, and it may have been 
difficult to dispossess them due to continuing Mackinnon 
influence. The ‘Green Abbots’ natural son, also called 
Finguine, was a monk and prior of Iona by 1421.7 But the 
decline in Mackinnon dominance is clearly shown by the fact 
that he did not become abbot himself on John Macallister’s 
death in that year; that post went instead to Dominic 
Mackenzie, member of one of the principal families of 
Wester Ross.’ It seems curious that a member of a remote 
northern family with no previously recorded influence at 
Iona should have displaced a local Mull dynasty, but the 
reason is probably to be found in the Lord of the Isles’ 
prosecution of his claim to the earldom of Ross after 1403. 
In that year he had married Mariota Leslie, heiress of the 
earldom, and in pressing their claim thereto had fought the 
Battle of Harlaw against the crown in 1411. It has been 
pointed out that ‘the success of that campaign .. . was no 
doubt due in part to the support Donald Lord of the Isles 
received from the clans of Wester Ross’;?' although relations 
between the Macdonalds and Mackenzies did not remain 
good for long, and it is impossible to be certain of Abbot 
Dominic’s place in the Mackenzie pedigree, it is probable 
that we should view his promotion at Iona, at the expense 
of the Mackinnons, as part of the Lord of the Isles’ policy 
of rewarding his Wester Ross followers. 

Still, the Mackinnons could not simply be excluded 
without compensation. In December 1421, two months after 
Dominic’s election had been confirmed by the pope, the 
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Lord of the Isles petitioned that the pope would unite 
certain parish churches to the abbey since “because of the 
wars in the Isles, Iona abbey is impoverished and its revenues 
are insufficient for the sustenance of the monks and the 
keeping up of hospitality, which they are bound by custom 
to maintain’. Two days later, in a supplication clearly 
drafted at the same time as the Lord’s and using much the 
same language, Finguine prior of Iona petitioned to be 
allowed to hold one of these parish churches with the 

ermission of his abbot.? It is clear that the whole trans- 
action was an attempt by Donald Macdona'd to compensate 
the Mackinnons for the loss of the abbacy, and although it 
might seem like meagre compensation to be offered a 
parochial vicarage instead of an ancient and wealthy Bene- 
dictine abbacy, Finguine Mackinnon may have had little 
other choice. At any rate, he seems to have accepted the 
position. 

The position was not acceptable, however, to another 
Finguine Mackinnon, the natural son of prior Finguine and 
grandson of the ‘green abbot’. About the time of the death 
of the prior his father, c. 1425, abbot Dominic persuaded 
him to swear that he would not seek to enter the monastery 
of Iona, and petitioned the pope that the abbot and convent 
should not be required to receive local noblemen into the 
community; as examples of abuses of this practice, he cited 
the misrule of the ‘green abbot’ and prior Finguine, who 
were tyrants who kept noble concubines and held hereditary 
lands from the abbey. Finguine, he claimed, ‘aspires to enter 
the monastery rather by reason of succession than from 
devotion’, adding that ‘the abbot and convent at present 
have a bad suspicion of him because of the demerits of his 
predecessors, since a bad tree cannot bear good fruit’.** But, 
as the abbot may have feared, Finguine secured a papal 
relaxation of his oath, which the abbot had forced on him 
‘to the prejudice of the abbot and convent’, and with the 
help of a papal mandate secured his reception into the 
convent and the excommunication of abbot Dominic and his 
other opponents.** He seems thereafter to have maintained 
his position as a monk for some years. A move by the 
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abbot, supported by the bishop of the Isles, in 1436, to 
ensure that no-one should be received as a monk ‘unless a 
maturity of years and a religious zeal were apparent’ in 
his character, was evidently unsuccessful, so eight years 
later he was driven to sterner measures. In 1444 the pope was 
informed that the Lord of the Isles, as lay patron and 
protector of the monastery, affronted that such an evil liver 
as Finguine Mackinnon, son of a race of tyrants, should be 
a monk of Iona, had threatened to remove relics and 
treasures and the bones of his ancestors which he and his 
predecessors had entrusted to the place, and would cease to 
enrich the monastery, but rather would diminish it, if 
Finguine were not removed.** This terrible threat was sup- 
ported by a petition bearing the name of the king of Scots 
himself, and seems to have been decisive. Abbot Dominic’s 
triumph was completed by a major rebuilding of the abbey 
church, and the building which the visitor sees today is 
substantially the result of his restoration.” When he died 
c. 1463 he was buried on the south side of the restored choir 
under a fine sandstone effigy which formerly bore his name.* 
It is curiously ironic that opposite Dominic’s effigy is that 
of another Mackinnon abbot who succeeded him in 1465. 
John Mackinnon was son of Lachlan, chief of Clan Mac- 
kinnon, and his career suggests something of a return to 
the style of earlier Mackinnons at Iona. Before seeking 
admission to the monastery he had for eight years unlaw- 
fully detained the revenues of a parish church, and 
immediately upon his reception as a monk he was made 
abbot ‘at the request of the convent and the earl of Ross, 
who is the patron’. He sat in parliament in 1476 and in 
the council of the Isles in 1492. He was on 4 August 1487 
the subject of lurid accusations brought by John Campbell, 
newly elected bishop of the Isles. This document, which has 
only newly come to light, interestingly shows the bishop 
already coveting the wealth of the abbey: 
Since John, abbot of Eye, island of Columsuyl, OSB, Sodor 
diocese, without thought of his salvation and setting aside 
the fear of God, has carnally known the prioress of the 
nunnery of Eye in the same island and had offspring by 
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her, and further has carnally known a daughter of the said 
prioress and also had offspring by her, and has dilapidated 
the goods of the said monastery, and committed other 
enormous crimes to the danger of his soul and general 
scandal, whereby he has rendered himself unworthy of the 
rule and administration thereof and deserves to be deprived; 
therefore supplicates John Cambel, elect of Sodor, that the 
pope would commit to some good men in partibus before 
whom he is prepared to accuse the said abbot John of the 
above, to summon and deprive abbot John and provide him 
to the rule and administration thereof, fruits £60 Sterling, 
vacant as above or by free resignation of abbot John; and 
further that the pope wou'd dispense the said elect, that 
together with the said church of Sodor, whose fruits are 
slight and cannot sustain the pastoral burden, he may 
obtain other benefices, in commendam or otherwise.*74 


It is worth quoting this document in full because it is so 
little known and has so recently come to light. The new 
bishop’s efforts to have John Mackinnon removed were 
unsuccessful, and he remained abbot of Iona until his death 
in 1498 or 1499, presumably under the protection of the 
Lord of the Isles.® Meanwhile, he commissioned a fine 
tomb. His recumbent effigy shows him as a pious churchman 
in rich eucharistic vestments, but the known facts of his 
career suggest another aspect of his character. 

With the death of abbot John, Mackinnon influence at 
Iona seems to have come to an end. Their influence within 
the secular politics of the lordship of the Isles had declined 
some time earlier, with the rise to prominence of the 
Macleans on Mull. It might be mistaken to see their impact 
on medieval Iona as entirely negative. Lurid stories were told 
about the dissolute life and character of the ‘green abbot’ 
and his son and grandson and of John Mackinnon, but 
these were told by their political enemies. If the Mac- 
kinnons seemed to seek to make the abbacy of Iona into a 
hereditary family possession, this was perhaps characteristic 
of the society in which they lived, in which the bonds of 
kinship were strong and it was natural for an office (even a 
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supposedly celibate one) to be kept within a single family. 
The clerical profession, despite the inconvenience of laws 
on celibacy, sems to have developed a hereditary element in 
Celtic society from a very early time. 

The influence of the family of Somerled and his 
descendants also bulks large in the history of medieval Iona. 
Somerled himself had tried to persuade the abbot of Derry 
to take up residence at Iona; his son Reginald had success- 
fully defied the clergy of northern Ireland and converted 
the monastery into a Benedictine abbey. There are references 
to the Lords of the Isles as ‘patrons’ of the monastery who 
can influence elections and threaten to remove ancestral 
relics and corpses to coerce the chapter. When the traditional 
pattern of abbatial appointments is broken, it is done in 
favour of a member of a remote but powerful family on 
whose support in the north the Lord of the Isles depends. 
The Mackinnons themselves were a family who had become 
successful in the wake of Somerled’s victories, and after the 
rise of the Macleans, were entirely dependent on the Lords 
of the Isles for their continuing position. Their position on 
the Council of the Isles and in Macdonald’s banqueting hall 
in the fifteenth century is more a reflection on the antiquity 
of their lineage than on their de facto power.” Their 
attempts to exert continuing influence at Iona seem to have 
been effectively frustrated during the first half of the 
fifteenth century. The revival of their influence in the late 
fifteenth century was an isolated phenomenon, and we shall 
see that with the fall of the Lords of the Isles (1493) Mac- 
kinnon presence at Iona soon disappears. 


The forfeiture of the Lordship of the Isles to the crown 
and the effective destruction of Macdonald power in the 
Western Isles in the 1490s were to have a decisive impact 
on the history of Iona. James IV, despite the effectiveness 
of his attack on the Macdonalds, was unable to extend his 
personal authority into an area where the crown had never 
operated effectively before, and was forced to rely on 
families who had been rivals of the Macdonalds in the past, 
Mackenzies in the north and Campbells in the south. After 
the death of the last Mackinnon abbot of Iona in 1498 or 
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1499, the Campbells moved quickly to establish control 
over Iona. This was done not simply by a change in 
personnel within the monastery, but by a radical change in 
the relationship between the abbey and the bishopric of 
the Isles. We have seen that the bishops of the Isles seem 
to have exerted very little authority over the monastery 
during the middle ages; in order to see how that position 
was changed in 1499, it will be necessary to review the 
shadowy history of the bishopric before this time. 

Writing in 1549, archdeacon Donald Monro wrote that on 
I Choluim Cille ‘Thair was an Abbay of Monks . . . This 
Abbay foirsaid wes the cathedral Kirk that the bischoppis 
of the Ilis had sen the time thai were banist out of the He of 
man be the Inglismen.’*? Although it cannot be doubted that 
by archdeacon Monro’s time the abbey church was regarded 
as the cathedral of the diocese of the Isles, it must be 
doubted whether this had been so since the expulsion of the 
Scots from the Isle of Man in c. 1331.8 Up until then the 
bishops of the Isles had normally resided in the Isle of Man, 
and from the thirteenth century had had their cathedral at 
Peel. The Isle of Man was ceded to Scotland along with the 
rest of the Western Isles by the kings of Norway in 1266.“ 
and thereafter was occupied by the Scots, with brief periods 
of English dominance, until c. 1331, when the Scots were 
driven out for the last time. It cannot be a coincidence that 
it is around the same time (1326 x 1331) that the clergy of 
the Isle of Skye elected a bishop of the Isles to rule the 
diocese from the church of Snizort, whose clergy appear 
to have formed a cathedral chapter; this may have been a 
revival of an earlier pretention of the church of Snizort to 
cathedral status, since there are traces of a ‘bishop of Skye’ 
at Snizort in the late eleventh century.* But it is not until 
the outbreak of the Great Schism in 1378, when England and 
Scotland were divided in the support of different popes, 
that there is a continuous succession of Scottish bishops 
of the Isles at Snizort and English bishops of the Isles in 
the Isle of Man.*° 

The position of Snizort as the cathedral of the Isles in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries has been established 
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beyond reasonable doubt; but it is curious that its history 
as a cathedral is so obscure that it was unknown to arch- 
deacon Monro in the 1540s, and was not rediscovered until 
the present century.” The ruins of a medieval church on an 
island in the River Snizort at Skeabost bridge indicate the 
site of this obscure and little-known Scottish cathedral of 
the Isles.*8 

The siting of their cathedral in such a remote place may 
have been felt as an inconvenience by the bishops of the 
Isles; in 1433 bishop. Angus petitioned the pope for per- 
mission to move his cathedral from Snizort to a more 
suitable site within the diocese, and in 1498 the earl of 
Argyll likewise petitioned that the abbey of Iona be erected 
into ‘the bischoppis sete of the Ilis, quhil his principall kirk 
in the Ile of Man be recoverit fra Inglismen.”” This is the 
first suggestion that the Benedictine monastry of Iona should 
be: erected into a cathedral church, but the erection did not 
in fact take place; instead, in the following year the abbacy 
of Iona was granted to the bishop of the Isles in commendam, 
i.e. the bishop was allowed to occupy the abbey and enjoy 
its revenues without performing the abbot’s duties or taking 
the Benedictine habit. Thereafter until the Reformation, 
the bishops. of the Isles were also commendators of Iona 
Abbey; it seems likely, from what Monro says, that they 
treated the abbey church as their cathedral, although the 
Benedictine monks of Iona never formed any kind of 
cathedral chapter." It was not until 1615 that the abbey 
church was annexed to the bishopric of the Isles.5 Thus, 
curiously, although it is now common to speak of the abbey 
church of Iona as the ‘cathedral’ of the Isles, and although 
the building was clearly being used as such to all intents 
and purposes by archdeacon Monro’s time in the 1540s, 
the term is strictly incorrect until after the Reformation. 


The very obscure history of the bishopric of the Isles 
and its cathedral in the later middle ages stands in curious 
contrast with the relatively well-documented history of 
Iona Abbey at the same time, and this may be suggestive 
of their relative importance; perhaps the abbey, with its 
close connection with the Lords of the Isles, had greater 
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ecclesiastical influence and importance. Certainly a rental 
of the possessions of bishopric and abbacy drawn up c. 1561 
shows that the latter far outstripped the former in terms 
of lands and churches. One of the early commendator- 
bishops even petitioned for permission to wear abbatial 
insignia rather than his episcopal rotchet, because of the 
greater respect shown to the abbacy.™ It seems that in the 
union of the two positions in 1499 it was the abbacy which 
was being subordinated to the bishopric, for the monks of 
Iona never acted as any kind of cathedral chapter." The 
loss of the proud independence of the abbacy of Iona in 
1499 can only have been due to the fall of the Lords of the 
Isles, which deprived the abbey of its lay patron and 
protector. i 

As well as the Macdonalds’, the influence of their 
dependents the Mackinnons disappears from Iona in 1499. 
Two new families emerge to contend for power at Iona, the 
Campbells and Macleans of Mu'l. While the Campbells 
were perhaps the chief beneficiaries of the fall of the Lords 
of the Isles, the Macleans’ expansion from their base at 
Duart had been largely at the expense of the Mackinnons, 
until during the fifteenth century the Macleans became the 
most powerful clan in Mull and the surrounding island and 
mainland areas. Although the main pattern which emerges 
at Iolna in the post-Lordship period is one of the Campbell- 
Maclean rivalry, there were also attempts by the Scottish 
crown to secure the post of bishop-commendator for a 
member of a prominent east-coast family; and the temporary 
revival of the Lordship of the Isles in the 1540s also upset 
the new pattern. 

But there can be no doubt that the first group to benefit 
from the new balance of power was the Clan Campbell. 
It was the earl of Argyll, head of this clan, who petitioned 
for the union in 1499, and it was a relative, John Campbell, 
who profitted, becoming commendator of the monastery in 
addition to his existing position as bishop of the Isles; it is 
now clear that he had coveted the wealth of the abbey from 
the time of his election as bishop. He seems to have resided 
at Iona, where he died in 1510.57 Another John Campbell 
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was bishop from 1513 to 1528.5: It is probably to this 
period of Campbell dominance at Iona that we should date 
the “four priors” inscription on a tombstone now in the 
abbey museum: “Here lie four priors of Iona from one clan 
(nacio), namely John, Hugh, Patrick, late bachelor in 
decreets, and another Hugh, who died A.D. 15...?.5 The 
names John and Patrick were common among the Camp- 
bells, while Hugh (in the Latin Hugonius, an odd form 
perhaps attempting to reproduce Gaelic Uisdean) was not 
common in the southern highlands at this time, but later 
became common among the Campbells. 


However, the Campbells did not have their own way at 
Iona without hindrance. As early as 1506 the Campbell 
bishop was complaining that the Macleans were interfering 
with his peaceful possession of his commendatorship.® In 
1528 bishop John Campbell, perhaps wearied by Maclean 
harrassment, resigned his see in favour of Farquhar Maclean 
of Kingairloch, an action which he subsequently regretted.* 
For a quarter of a century, from 1528 until 1553, Farquhar 
and his brother Roderick Maclean were successively bishops 
and commendators, while for an even longer period, from 
1509 to 1574, the position of prioress of the nunnery was 
held by two of their female relatives in succession, Anna 
and Marion Maclean of Kingairloch.*? During the period of 
Farquhar’s commendatorship, the prior of Iona was a 
Maclean.” But the temporary revival of the Lordship of the 
Isles with English help under Donald Dubh Macdonald in 
1545-6 created problems for the Kingairloch Macleans, for 
the Macieans of Duart and many other island clans sup- 
ported Donald Dubh and put forward their own ‘bishop- 
elect?’ and commendator, Roderick Macallister; he was 
succeeded as ‘bishop-elect’ in 1547 by Patrick Maclean, who 
managed to maintain some sort of position until c. 1552, 
some years after the collapse of Donald Dubh’s rising. 
Roderick Maclean of Kingairloch travelled to Rome in 
1549, probably to secure papal confirmation of his bishopric, 
but still had to litigate in Scottish courts against Patrick 
Maclean, the appointee of the rebel chiefs, when he 
returned. Although Roderick Maclean was at this time 
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successful, and was in possession of the bishopric and 
commendatorship when he died (1553), Patrick Maclean may 
eventually have occupied his place, following the absentee 
tenure of Alexander Gordon, whose main hobby seems to 
have been the collection of high-sounding titles, including 
that of archbishop of Athens. After the Reformation, in 
which the earl of Argyll p'ayed a prominent part, the 
Campbells recovered their hold on Iona, in the person of 
John Carswell, a Campbell creature. 

This confused and shifting pattern in the sixteenth 
century contrasts effectively with the long time when Iona 
was under the patronage of the descendants of Somerled, 
when it was clear where lay influence was coming from and 
how it was used to benefit the chief kin-groups of the area. 
We would probably not be far wrong to see the relative 
decrease in stability at Iona as a reflection of the same 
phenomenon in the Western Isles as a whole, resulting from 
the crown’s ill-considered attack on the most powerful 
family of the area when it had no means of its own to 
maintain order as the Macdonalds had done. The problems 
which resulted are well known, and it could be argued that 
their impact is still being felt in the Western Isles today. 

Still, while criticising short-sighted government policy in 
the 1490s for its impact on the social order of the Lordship 
of the Isles, it must be said that Iona itself as a place and 
a religious centre was great enough to withstand these 
pressures. Iona became the centre of the Reformation in 
the Western Isles, where bishop Carswell composed his 
Gaelic translation of the Book of Common Order (c. 1565), 
and to which his successor Andrew Knox summoned the 
island chiefs in 1609 meekly to subscribe to the ‘Statutes of 
Iona!” And Roderick Maclean of Kingairloch, while in 
Rome in 1549 prosecuting his right to the commendatorship 
of Iona, must often in his mind have crossed the seas to 
the little Hebridean island of which he wrote: | 

Live and flourish, seat of religion, that there may last 
long 

Your shrines and relics, tombs, crosses and sacred 
hoard.” 
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EAST BY TILT 
JOHN KERR, F.S.A.(SCOT.) 


6th March 1987 


‘Glen Tilt, famous in old times for producing the most 
hardy warriors; is a narrow glen, several miles in length, 
bounded on each side by mountains of an amazing height. 
On the South there is the great hill of Ben y glo whose 
base is 35 miles in circumference, and whose summit 
towers far above the others. The sides of many of these 
mountains are covered with fine verdure and are excellent 
sheep-walks, but entirely woodless. The road is the most 
dangerous and most horrible I ever travelled: a narrow 
path so rugged that our horses often were obliged to cross 
their legs in order to pick a secure place for their feet, 
while at a considerable and precipitous depth beneath, 
roared a black torrent, rolling through a bed of rock, solid 
in every part but where the Tilt had worn its ancient way.’ 
(Thomas Pennant, August 3, 1769). 

A 1350 Charter by Robert II confirmed to Eugene, 
brother of Reginald of the Isles, ‘the whole Thanage of 
Glen Tilt, to pass for three davochs of land, in return for 
faithful service rendered’. For this, Eugene paid 22 merks 
sterling a year and would have provided four horses for 
hunting once a year, if demanded. 

The Gaelic equivalent of Thane is Toisiche meaning 


leader, hence the origin of the name MacIntosh. One of 


their strongholds was on the east bank of the Tilt, a few 
hundred yards north of the Fender. Called Tom-a-Vour, it 
was strongly situated on a steep bank overlooking the Tilt, 
and was the ancient seat of the MaclIntoshes of Tirinie. 
Barely a trace remains today, but there was a substantial 
ruin in the middle of the last century as Fenderbridge 
resident Mrs Robert Gow remembered playing in one of the 
doorways, when talking about it to Mr Alec MacRae in 
the 1930s. 

John, Ist Earl of Atholl acquired the Thanage from 
Finlay MacIntosh in 1502. At that time it consisted of 
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seventeen townships, giving an average of about a sixth part 
of a davoch to each. Six of those townships are located on 
the west side and five on the east, with a further six in 
Glen Fender, 

The date when Alex Tarlosan, alias Robertson of Lude 
obtained the land on the east side of Glen Tilt is uncertain. 
There was a time when, ‘a cow may drink in the River 
Garry at Innertilt from which she may go on the land of 
the Laird of Lude without touching another man’s, until 
she crosses the ford of Dail a’ Chruineachd’, But by the 
beginning of the 18th Century, Lude had lost most of his 
possessions in Glen Tilt, north of the Fender. 


At the start, there are three routes up Glen Tilt con- 
verging into two at Gow’s Bridge and one beyond Forest 
Lodge. The route on the west side appears in Roy’s Survey 
right through to the watershed, and serviced the settlements 
and shielings on that side of the Glen. 

The 1669 Highways Act was amended around 1760, for 
‘making more effectual the laws for repairing the highways, 
bridges and ferries’ and five years later the Duke of Atholl 
was asked to chair a committee for carrying on the new 
road from Blair Atholl northwards, through Glen Tilt to 
Braemar. As early as 1758, the road from Old Blair to Allt 
Slanaidh — a distance of 24 miles, and several bridges had 
been improved. 

The middle road is called ‘the Drive’ and was completed 
at great expense in 1805. Lodges, gates and gatekeepers 
were on it and its line was lower down towards the Tilt. In 
this way the Duke hoped to avoid the Right of Way and he 
was successful as apart from a short stretch north of 
Auchgobhal, the two routes do not coincide till north of 
Forest Lodge. 

Queen Victoria travelled this way in 1844 and on arrival 
at her destination five miles up the Glen, described it as 
an ‘immense delight’. She was referring to the Marble 
Lodge, at that time a keeper’s cottage. She described the 
Tilt as: ‘gushing and winding over stones and slates, the 
hills and mountains skirted at the bottom with beautiful 
trees; the whole lit up by the sun and air, so pure and fine. 
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No description can at-all do it gus, or give an idea of 
what this drive was’, nde 


The Right of Way is situated further up on the east side 
and to quote a famous Court case of the last century: ‘From - 
time immemorial there has been a public road com- 
municating between the village of Castletown of Braemar 
and the village of Blair Atholl’. The respondents in this 
case were: Mr Alexander Torrie — advocate, Mr Robert 
Cox — Writer to the Signet and Mr Charles Law — 
merchant. They maintained the road had been metalled in 
1760 when it was placed under the control of the Com- 
mission of Supply of the County of Perth and had been 
kept in repair by statute labour. In 1853, the case was 


finally heard in the House of Lords and was decided against ` 


the 6th Duke. At this he evolved a plan to re-route the road 
out of Glen Tilt but this meant passing through a few miles 
of Lude’s Estate and as Mr MclInroy’s demands were too 
steep, the matter was dropped. 


The case arose in 1847, when a party of naturalists — 
six in all — headed by Professor Balfour, walked through 
Glen Tilt. After they had proceeded for eight Or nine miles . 
they encountered a party consisting of two gentlemen and 
six attendants with dogs and guns and were ordered to 
return to Braemar. This they politely but firmly refused to 
do, stating that as far as they knew, the road was a public 
one. They then passed through two locked gates and at 
length at the end of the Glen, reached another locked gate 
opposite Tibby’s Lodge, Here a gillie told them they could 
not pass without the Duke’s permission. They refused to 
walk back to Braemar — a distance of nearly thirty miles 
— and apparently made their escape over a wall. Thus 
Messrs Torrie and others brought the case against the Duke, 
which was the making of the Scottish Rights of Way 
Society. ` 

Tibby’ s Lodge no longer exists. Both it and the archway 
over the’ Military road were pulled down to ) make way for 
the East Lodge in 1884. 

There are two principal maps I TA deii in my research. 
Firstly, Plan of Blair in Atholl, Forests of Tarf. . . by 
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James Stobie, 1780 and Plan of the Commonty betwixt 
Glens of Fender and Tilt by David Buist, 1808. Both are 
very clear and reasonably accurate. James Stobie was Atholl 
factor in the latter part of the 19th century and therefore 
certainly knew the area. 

The Barony of Lude is on the east side of the Tilt river 
and starts at its confluence with the Garry. Here there was 
a settlement called Innertilt which has completely dis- 
appeared under the golf course. This became Lude’s 
possession in a 1452 Charter by King James II, four years 
after the land of Lude had been made into a Barony. It was 
a 20 shilling land in 1758, with four tenants. 

Clach na h-Iobairt is in the Tilt Caravan Park a few 
hundred yards up river. This small monolith measures 
3 feet 6 inches in height and is said to have been a sacrificial 
stone, A little further north there was at one time, a large 
Druid Cairn, which as long ago as 1792, was in ruins, It 
was surrounded by a circle of small cairns all of which had 
been carried away for building purposes by that date. 

Robert Heron was visiting the area in 1793 and was 
taken to a retreat on the east bank. He described the scene: 
‘I was carried by my conductor by paths, the line of which 
I recollect not, to a grotto, in front of which poured a 
cataract. Within this grotto was a mossy seat — a scene 
where a hermit might forget the world and indulge in 
undisturbed meditation on the wonders of nature. Spars, 
several varieties of quartz disposed with some ores are 
disposed through the rude walls: from the roof hang 
stalactites’. 

The cataract he saw is called the York Cascade formed 
by the lade for the mills in Old Bridge of Tilt, where it 
plunges some 50 feet into the river — so called following a 
visit by the Archbishop of York in the 17th century. 

In 1851, Old Bridge of Tilt contained eight houses and a 
population of twenty-six, including a woollen weaver, two 
saw millers and a grocer. Earlier it had an inn situated on 
the right of the road opposite the junction to the bridge 
across the Tilt. With the diversion of the main road in the 
1820s McInroy of Lude contracted to build an inn near 
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the new bridge over the Tilt for about £1,400. The landlord 
of the old inn was offered a lease of the new one, now 
known as the Glen Tilt Hotel. The old inn was an attractive 
thatched cottage which was pulled down in the 1930s to 
make way for a saw mill. 

Across the Fender, and still on the east side of the Tilt, 
lies the land of Tildunie. In 1612, William, Lord Murray 
granted to Angus MacIntosh of Tirinie, the land of Kin- 
craigie and “Toildowny”, for a yearly feu duty of £32-0-0 
Scots. The following year, it passed to Alex Robertson and 
in 1623, to his son Donald. In 1758, Donald Robertson of 
Kincraigie, who for many years had been in ‘Straitend’ 
circumstances, sold the 2 merk land of Tildunie and 40 
penny land of Croit a’ Bhoineide to his fourth son Charles, 
on condition that debts totalling 2,300 merks were paid off. 
Croit a’ Bhoineide was named after the tenant who gave 
the laird a yearly rent of a new bonnet, at the same time 
getting back the old one! 

Three years later the land was sold to James Robertson 
of Lude for £4,210-10-0 Scots and he promptly offered it 
to the 2nd Duke in exchange for the Seven Shielings. This 
was rejected and it wasn’t until 1827 that the 4th Duke 
purchased Tildunie and the Four Merk Land of Lude for 
£8,000. In the previous year, the tenant John McNaughton 
paid £80 rent for the parks, orchard and wood pasture with 
the parlour, bedroom and attic above the cottage of 
Tildunie, He was at liberty to plough up the arable grounds 
and sow oats in the first two years and barley in the third. 
He agreed to complete the unfinished north wing of the 
steading and renew the slate roof. When the land of 
Tildunie came up for sale in 1844, it was described as a 
small property containing 44 acres of superior arable land 
and 25 acres of woodland. ‘It has beautiful walks along the 
romantic scenery of both rivers and attached to it is a right 
of salmon fishing in the Tilt. It would form a delightful 
spot in the Highlands for a residence or hunting seat’. 
Tildunie means ‘hole of the men’ and tradition says that 
one day the ground opened up and the menfolk disappeared 
to re-appear across the Tilt as oxen, in a place called 
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Toldamh ‘hole of the ox’ and that is our next settlement. 
The two merk land of Toldamh was one of the seventeen 
townships mentioned in the Thanage of Glen Tilt in 1502. In 
1601, George Leslie and his wife Margaret Stewart loaned 
1,100 merks to William Murray, 2nd Earl, and for this they 
were granted the lands of Toldamh and Walter Gald’s croft 
for an annual rent of 4 bolls victuals. By 1668, the rent had 
increased to 12 bolls and £16-0-0 Scots. By 1735, the land was 
split between two tenants, Donald Stewart and Charles 
Conacher, each paying £32-7-6 Scots rent and 1 poultry and 
15 loads of peats and by 1758, the land had been enclosed. 
A year later, there were plans to build a 60 foot barn and 
40 foot byre and materials included 123 joists, each 18 feet 
long, 8 inches broad and 4 inches thick, wood supplied by the 
Atholl Estate. Six masons were employed for four days, 
harling the inside of the barn, In 1815, the ground officer 
reported the discovery of two deer killed near the houses in 
Toldamh. He maintained that until the fence was completed 
between the Banvie and Tilt, deer would continue to eat Mrs 
Cameron’s neeps. Mrs Cameron, widow of James Cameron, 
former inn keeper in Blair, pastured 9 cows, 1 stot, 6 calves 
and 30 sheep on the Toldamh farmstead. The settlement 
was unchanged in 1830 and was still occupied in the 1860s. 

The road up the west bank of the Tilt, marked on Roy’s 
Survey of 1750, starts at Old Blair and first reaches Ard- 
ceanncoille, a 3 merk land which included the 10 shilling 
land of Bailanloan, Bailanloan is the present Home Farm, 
built in 1867. 

‘Ardceanncoille’ first appears in a 1504 Charter when it 
was granted to William Stewart, Gentleman of the Bed 
Chamber. In 1665, the rent was £26-13-4 Scots and 40 loads 
of peats and by 1706, the settlement was providing 4 men 
for the Duke of Atholl’s Fencibles, 

In his report to the 2nd Duke in 1742, Commissary Bissat 
the factor commented that considering the late, bad season, 
tenants had paid up well and there were few arrears, 
excepting for this one. He said that when Robert Stewart 
left it 10-11 years earlier, his children had oppressed the 
tenants and raised the rent from £80 to £120. Since then, 
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no one had stayed more than two or three years and were 
so heavily in debt that their crops were used to pay off 
arrears, “Over the 10-11 years, four setts of broken tenants 
have been turned out’, he wrote. 


In 1770, one of the tenants, George Moon, paid £3-5-0 
sterling and was bound to enclose his land at his own 
cxpcnse and harl his house, barn and byre with lime. In 
1788 the land was included with Blairuachdar and was struck 
off the rentals. It included the 10 shilling land of Tynecraig, 
featured on Stobie’s map, though by 1752 this was treated 
separately for rentals, David Stewart paying £22-2-6, which 
included £1-0-0 for converted peats and £1-2-6 for converted 
shearing. 

Drumnacreich lies east of the road and appeared in the 
1601 Charter granting land to George Leslie. In 1705, it 
supplied six men, all of them tenants, to the Fencibles 
regiment and by 1714, Robert Stewart the wadsetter was 
paying rent of £26-13-4 Scots, 30 loads of peats and 3 days’ 
shearing at the Mains of Blair. By 1770, it had split into two 
parts, Knock and Nether Drumnacreich each with three 
tenants, and by 1788, the land had been included with 
Blairuachdar, This also happened at the same time, to 
Balinuaran, a little to the north, where nothing remains 
now except a few mounds in the ground. But at one time 
there were four tenants farming this 20 shilling land. After 
1788, the land was turned over to pasture and could take 
40 stots. This whole area was described by Stobie as being 
generally arable between the road and the Tilt river and 
was 203 acres. 

Blairuachdar was built in 1790. It was to contain barns 
for two threshing floors, sheds for holding 25 oxen, an area 
to store turnips, space for housing implements, above which 
there would be a granary and a byre for 8 cows. The plan 
by Stobie was not followed and instead, a larger farmstead 
was built from plans by a Mr George Stewart, But there 
were several farms here long before 1790. In 1621, Alex 
McKenzie and his wife Elspeth Stewart were granted a 
third of the land for an annual rent of 4 bolls victuals and 
4 poultry whilst three years later Patrick Murray of Wood- 
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end acquired the ‘sunny half”. This ratio changed in 1628 


when Alex McKenzie obtained the ‘overmost two parts’ 
and Donald Stewart in Invervack, the ‘nether third part’ 
and the combined rent was now 60 bolls of oatmeal. By 
1636, Donald Stewart had moved to Sath and assigned 
his land to the McKenzies... .: 

“Fhe Judicial rentals of 1725 show there were five tenants 
of this 44 merk land. They were obliged to sow potatoes, 


turnips, carrots and pease, to plant 12 trees and enclose 


an acre or two of their land each year, to thatch their 
houses with heather and to build a stone or clay chimney. 
Their shielings at this time were located right up Glen 
Bruar. 

Alex Hardy was overseer at Blairuachdar in 1796 and 


the factor, James Stobie, hoped he would be ‘an attentive 


servant, diligently attending to the charge given him’. One 
April a few years later he was able to report that all oat 
sowing was completed, potato planting had started and he 
hoped to start barley the following week. ‘Everything was 
going well’, he concluded, In 1814, Duncan Campbell was 
dismissed without wages for stealing wood from a Blair 


plantation, He was told that if he was ever seen in any 


enclosure, wood or plantation belonging to the Duke, he 
would be dealt with according to law. Stobie in 1780 
described. this land as being generally arable between the 
road and head dyke and measuring 288 acres. 

All the farms’ leases in this area were terminated in 1788 


and formed part of Blairuachdar, the Home Farm until 


1867. 

All this while, the Drive has been lower down, closer to 
the Tilt and in Blairuachdar wood, it crosses it at the 
Cumhann Leum Bridge, built in 1805, to complete the 
Drive. | | 

Our road leaves the wood at the bridge over the Croft 
Crombie burn.. This together with the arch over Allt an 
t-Seagail, a few. hundred yards up the glen, was built in 
1758 at a cost of £45-0-0. This included two men working 
for six ,days.: clearing the foundation for the Crombie 
Bridge and three men for three days, preparing lime. 
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The settlement of Croft Crombie lies above the road, on 
an open hillside. Stobie describes this area between the road 
and head dyke as being generally arable and comprising 
155 acres. The same applied to the area below the road, 
of 40 acres, 

Croft Crombie consisted of thirteen buildings, two corn 
drying kilns and several enclosures. In 1621 it was granted 
to Neil Stewart McRobert of Urrardmore. In 1773, the two 
tenants started to enclose the land. An item in the rentals 
gives us this date as the rent the previous year, of £6, had 
increased by 12/- representing the interest on a loan from 
the Duke of £8 at 74% for building head dykes. 

By 1789, Croft Crombie had been removed from the 
rentals and turned over to cattle grazing, along with other 
settlements in this part of the glen, A year later, James 
Stobie examined the houses and found them all in ruins. 
He was anxious to house a squad of labourers, as close as 
possible to their work on the roads, and instead, arranged 
for the old lint mill nearby to be fitted out for them. 

Innerslanie was of a comparable size, containing fourteen 
buildings and two kilns and because depopulated in 1789, 
It was often linked with Ach Mhairc Mhor further up the 
glen, and these lands were granted to Malcolm Stewart, 
second son of John Stewart of Shierglas in 1637. In 1669, 
Alex Stewart was empowered to employ Alex Frangach to 
kill twenty deer for use by the Marquis. He was to be paid 
20/- Scots for each hart and a merk for each hind. Alex 
Stewart, who had been appointed forester within the bounds 
of the Tarf and Beinn a’Ghlo, was permitted to kill two 
deer for himself and any lame ones he found. Enclosing 
started in 1772 when £3 was loaned at 74% for building 
head dykes and £33 was advanced the following year. The 
additional £2-14-0 interest continued to be paid right up 
to 1784. 

After crossing the Allt Slanaidh bridge, built when 
this part of the road was completed in 1759, we pass a 
level piece of ground of an acre or two and this is where 
the glen folk grew their potatoes, and that brings us to 
Gilbert’s Bridge. 


l 
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Gilbert’s Bridge, formerly known as Balvenie Bridge, was 
built in 1759. It was named after a hillman called William 
Gilbert Robertson who lived in the nearby cottage, later to 
be occupied by Elly Campbell renowned for spreading 
butter with her thumb! It was a lean-to with plastered walls 
featuring a wonderful set of drawings when it was 
demolished in the 1930s. 


Our road turns off just before the bridge, and here until 
recently it was a well made track, cut into the hillside. In 
a few hundred yards we reach Ach Mhairc Bhig — 100 
years ago in a cleared area of ground — now completely 
overgrown with trees, but enough remains to indicate that 
at one time there were three or four buildings and a kiln 
here. Stobie described this as 34 acres of arable land. This 
was a 20 shilling (14merks) land and was given to John 
Stewart, eldest son of Neil Stewart of Shierglas in 1618. In 
1665 its rent was £40-0-0 Scots plus casualties which con- 
sisted of a lamb, a kid, a wedder, 12 poultry, 60 loads of 
peats from the hill above, and a day’s shearing at the Mains 
of Blair, Malcolm Stewart, the wadsetter, was involved in 
the 1715 uprising, his lands forfeited and he was deported 
from Preston in 1726. In 1772, the rent was £4-4-0 sterling 
as well as two carriages of three horses from Dunkeld to 
Blair, two carriages from Rannoch or Mar and three deer. 
The tenant was also responsible for building 100 roods 
(550 yards) of dyke at his own cost. 

Half a merk of this 20 shilling land was called Sean- 
bhaile, a 234 acre settlement. Here, footings of several 
buildings can be seen on level ground, 100 feet above the 
Tilt, while further up the hillside, are substantial remains 
of nine buildings with walls 3-4 feet high. Alex Crerar 
took a 19 year lease in 1770 at a rent of £3-3-0 and was 
contracted to enclose the land within six years. 

As the track climbs away from the Tilt, it crosses Allt 
Mhairc by the Ach Mhairc Mhor Bridge, a sturdy single 
arch across a cataract, to reach a settlement of the same 
name. Ach Mhairc Mhor consisted of twenty-seven build- 
ings, four kilns and several enclosures, within an area of 
lazy-bed cultivation and clearance heaps, The remains vary 
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from grass-covered footings to substantial dry stone walls, 
some standing to gable height, suggesting two phases of 
depopulation. Adjacent to one of these there is a lint pool 
where the inlet from a nearby stream, and out-flow can still 
be seen. One of the buildings features a drain and was 
obviously used as a cattle byre. 

The settlement falls into two distinct parts, many of the 
buildings being situated lower down, on level ground close 
to the bridge, with the remainder further up the hill on 
open land. Ach Mhairc Mhor first appears in a Charter of 
Sale by Andrew, Thane of Glen Tilt to Neil Stewart of 
Fothergill in 1461, and in 1668 the rent was £26-13-4 Scots 
with 100 loads of peats. In 1707 the wadsetter Alex Stewart 
was told to collect as many Fencible men as possible from 
the Parish and take them with their arms to guard the 
Duke’s holding at ‘Killmavennark’. Here; he was to ensure 
that good order was maintained and anyone guilty of 
drunkenness, swearing or causing a riot would be held until 
they could be dealt with by the law. 

The Shieling for this settlement lies right up Gleann Mhairc 
and the track to it passes close to the ‘New’ bridge. This was 
called ‘New’ in the 1880 Ordnance Survey 6 inch map and 
is a simple stone arch across Allt Mhairc, built to enable 
shooting parties to reach Glen Diridh. Three miles away, 
at the head of the Glen, lies the shieling of Slugane, where 
the remains of three buildings and a small enclosure can be 
seen on the west bank of the river, located in an area of 
rough green pasture, with no heather. Nearby is an area 
strewn with huge boulders, caused when a great rock fall 
took place in 1773. | 

Before linking up with the Drive, our road passes near 
one more settlement, Tighnacoil. This is situated on a 
steep slope of Sron a’ Chro and consisted of five buildings 
and a kiln, immediately above Gow’s Bridge. Janet Robert- 
son lived at Bridge of Tighnacoil in 1806, The last four 
settlements I have discussed were taken out of the rentals 
in 1789 and turned over to sheep. 

Now, we must retrace our steps to pick up the Right of 
Way on the east side of Glen Tilt, where it leaves the road 
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below the farm of Kincraigie. Creag Mhic an Toisiche 
(MacIntosh’s rock) lies in the river, far below. It was here 
that the Thane sat when he held his Court once a year and 
apparently a man was executed on each occasion, Merci- 
fully, the Court took place only when he could reach it 
dry shod — hence the Gaelic saying: ‘It is not every day 
that MacIntosh holds his Court’. 


The first settlement, at a height of over 1,000 feet is 
called Ard Campsie. The area included Nether Campsie and 
Croftmore and according to Stobie in 1780, was generally 
arable to the extent of 119 acres. Rent was often taken 
collectively. The Campsies, along with Croftmore, Dalgin- 
ross and Little Lude in Glen Fender, were purchased by 
Alexander Robertson, in 1607. In 1793 there were three 
tenants here, each with a third of the land and paying 
a rental of £8-12-1. Likewise in Nether Campsie, there were 
two tenants paying £7-0-0 between them. In 1801 they 
offered £10-0-0 and £8-0-0 respectively, but this was rejected 
and the whole area leased to John Robertson, who by 1814 
was paying £105-0-0 for the sheep pasture. 

It was he who in the same year sought permission to 
rebuild and thatch the houses in Ard Campsie and construct 
a cart shed measuring 70 feet by 20 feet to be built between 
the south gable of the byre and the sit-house. ‘If they are 
built with mortar and seethed with lime, I will pay the 
percentage’, he said. “The Croftmore doors would fit the 
houses in Upper Campsie’. Permission was not granted and 
both Campsies were in ruins by 1808. 

There is no trace of Nether Campsie, Its location was 
near Allt na Ba, though it has completely disappeared with 
the planting of the Leathad Mor wood. 

By 1680, Croftmore had reverted back to the Atholl 
Estate, as in that year, John Ist Marquis, granted the land 
to Donald Stewart of Pitnacree and his wife Marjorie 
Robertson who by 1707 were paying an annual rent of 
£30-0-0 Scots, a wedder and 30 loads of peat from the moss 
at Moine Mhor, 

The present Croftmore farm was built in 1809 and the 
tenancy now shared with John Stewart in Strathgroy, 
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described as one of the best farmers in Atholl. By this time 
the whole area was under sheep, tenants having left when 
their leases ran out, thus leaving the way clear for all 
arable ground to be put under grass. 


John Robertson was again seeking assistance, Hé was 
asking for glass to mend the broken windows of Croftmore 
and also timber for beds and closets which he had been 
promised sometime earlier, He also maintained that several 
of the slates were broken. But by 1816 he was in trouble 
with his rent and his effects in Croftmore were rouped to 
pay off his arrears. He listed a number of complaints 
against the factor, one of them being that he was charged 
for wintering his beasts on another part of the plantation 
on the promise that it would not be overstocked. Within a 
month they were ‘reduced to perfect skeletons’ and seven 
of the thirty-three had died. His plea for exemption of 
payment was rejected. By now the area was over-run with 
sheep and the overseer felt that the numbers should be 
reduced to keep them off the Croftmore planting. There 
was not enough grass to feed so many and by night they 
were coming down to eat the crops. 

At this point we leave the glen and head for a high 
plateau by means of a well-defined track called the Peat 
Road, In half-a-mile we come to the next settlement, 
Dalginross, again over 1,000 feet up and located beside the 
Croftmore Burn. Dalginross was linked with Fas Charaidh, 
further up, the two of them being a generally arable area of 
197 acres. In 1753 there were eight tenants in this 48 shilling 
land, paying between them £155-15-2 Scots rent. Of this, 
£11-15-2 was converted casualties and services and £24-0-0, 
the conversion of eight wedders. But by 1802 there was one 
tenant, John Robertson, miller, reckoned one of the best 
farmers in the area and the rent had soared to £40-0-0 
sterling. By now many of the houses were in a ruinous 
state and only three were habitable. 

The ruins are substantial with at least twelve remains of 
houses on each side of the stream and there are a number of 
enclosures and two kilns. 

The tenant in 1820 was Angus Robertson, described as 
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‘rather a doubtful character’. It appears he had turned out 
of his house, because he had been too attentive, a man 
stationed there to watch out for poachers, That man was 
a second keeper called Alex Maclean who in 1822 had come 
across a poacher approaching from the direction of Lude 
ground, shooting on the Duke’s land. The poacher promptly 
made off but was caught by Alex. At this point, the 
poacher swore he would shoot Alex if he did not leave 
immediately — and wisely, this he did, as it was after 
sunset and there were no witnesses. 

Angus Robertson’s farm comprised 14 acres of arable 
land, of which 7} were sown with oats. Ten bolls of 
seed were used to produce a return of 21 bolls, just 
over two to one, when the average return should have been 
34 to one. Three acres of barley were sown using three 
bolls of seed, to produce 84 bolls, against a return which 
should have been four to one. Pease, turnips and potatoes 
were also grown, and twenty acres turned over to grass 
for hay, and pasture. He kept no sheep and usually bought 
twenty cattle for summer grass. Dalginross was populated 
until the end of the 19th century. 

A walk of half a mile, across a wide expanse of open 
grassland, where the first powered aeroplane was tested in 
great secrecy in 1907, brings us to Fas Charaidh. 

Here the remains of seven buildings, some with walls 
extant to 3 feet, a kiln and enclosures can be seen, The 
tenant Donald Forbes started to enclose his land in 1771 
as in that year he borrowed £3-0-0 at 74% for that purpose. 
The following year he was advanced £4-0-0 and the total 
interest of 10/6 was added to his rent. 

Finally in this section we arrive at Druim nam Beath- 
aichean where there are substantial remains of six dwelling 
houses, two store houses, a kiln and enclosures, In 1665, 
this was a pendicle of Dalginross and the tenant of the 
time, Alex Campbell had loaned John, Earl of Atholl, 400 
merks, to be repaid with interest annually, by 1704. In 
1682, Alex loaned the Marquis a further 200 merks and for 
this he was excused from providing any casualties and 
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services and had permission to cut wood excepting oak and 
ash, His rent was just 2 wedders and 6 poultry. 


In 1807, the tenant James Stewart was described as a 
‘Judas’ for betraying his country. It appears that during the 
Militia Riots a few years earlier he had managed to acquire 
the paper which the rioters had forced the Duke to sign a 
few years earlier and he was now holding this against him. 

In 1820, Duncan Robertson was described as a good 
tenant. By this time Fas Charaidh was in grass and ten acres 
of his farm were arable. Oats were sown on 64 acres and 
8 bolls of seed produced 16 bolls — a return of two to one 
when it should have been four to one. Barley showed a 
higher return, 2% bolls producing ten bolls of produce, 
approaching the required average of five to one. He also 
sold ten stone of wool at 4/6 a stone and two cows for 
£5-10-0, nineteen wedders for £19-0-0 and eight ewes for 
£3-8-0. He kept twenty-four wedders, fifty ewes and forty- 
five hoggs on the thirteen acres set aside for pasture. In 1822 
he was up to date with his rental payments of £40-0-0 a year. 

The peat road I mentioned earlier, formed part of the 
Fender/Tilt Commonty boundary — a boundary also 
marked with wells, march stones and dykes. After the small 
stream called Feagarrow na Clarach, the march veers off 
to the left and here it follows the Druim nam Beathaichean 
dyke till it reaches the old dyke of Drumchat. 

The land of Drumchat was given to James McLauchlan 
in Dalginross in 1732. The first two years were rent free 
and in that time he was to enclose the land. The next three 
years his rent was £10-0-0 Scots and the final six years of 
his eleven year tack showed a rent of £20-0-0 Scots and 
40 loads of peats. Alex McLauchlan, speaking about the 
area in 1792, remembered that the last crop in Drumchat 
was sown in 1745, Houses were still standing at the time 
but were not inhabited. One was a dwelling-house and one 
a barn and he maintained it was a permanent settlement 
and not a shieling. 

The most important moss in the area was called the 
Moine Mhor which marks the end of the peat road. Tildunie, 
Croftmore and settlements to the north, had liberty to cast 
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and lead peats from here. It is below the Caisteal Dubh, a 
Dun or Ring Fort with faint traces of a circular turf bank. 

The Commonty boundary continues in a northerly 
direction and at the point where it overlooks Glen Tilt, it 
is marked by a prominent march stone measuring 4 feet in 
length, 2 ft. Gin. in width tapering to a point, and 2 ft. deep. 
It continues to follow the 1,000 foot contour till it reaches 
a point opposite Forest Lodge. | 

Auchgobhal in 1780 was an arable farm of some forty- 
two acres. On 25th May 1590, a contract was drawn up 
by William Murray, 2nd Earl of Tullibardine granting this 
land to Beatrix Leslie, spouse to John Stewart, with the 
privilege of leading and winning peats from the hill above 
Ach Mhairc Bhig. In 1729 there were five tenants here, 
paying between them £144-0-0 Scots and a loan for building 
dykes of £4-0-0 sterling was made in 1771. This was 
followed by £5-0-0 in 1772 and a further £1-0-0 the next 
year — the interest of 15/- being added to the rental. 

By 1808, the settlement contained at least eight buildings 
and in 1820 the tenant was Robert Stewart who had over 
eight acres for crops. Four-and-a-half acres were sown with 
oats, with a return of just over twofold, barley with a 
threefold return, pease, potatoes and quarter acre for lint. 
This would have been retted in the two lint pools a few 
hundred yards up the road. He also provided winter pasture 
for thirty-five sheep, but was heavily in debt, to the tune 
of £50-0-0 — a year’s rent. 

In 1776, the Scottish Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge opened a charity school here under 
the charge of Duncan Ferguson. He was paid £10-0-0 a year, 
to teach 40 boys and 13 girls. By 1781 he had 56 pupils but 
on 6th May 1788, the school was closed and Ferguson 
moved to Orchilmore, near Aldclune. 

In 1831, the farm was let for grazing to James McDonald 
for £76-0-0 a year, but he had other ideas and eventually 
relinquished his lease. Shortly after this, the two locked 
gates, which were featured in the Right of Way case were 
erected, one each side of the farm. At this point, the Right 
of Way passes at the back of the farm and here it is very 
clear as it descends to the Drive. 
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The land between the road and river is flat, fertile and 
was where crops were cultivated. By 1860 however, it was 
used as a centre for sheep shearing as shown by photo- 
graphs from the Duke’s archives. 

At this time Auchgobhal was in ruins, but was rebuilt by 
Peter Fraser, ex head forester, who had moved from Forest 
Lodge to make room for the shooting tenant. 

The Queen’s Well is on the right of the road and 
opposite the confluence of Allt Mhairc and the Tilt, It was 
here during Queen Victoria’s stay in the castle in 1844 that 
a groom was sent each morning to fill a bottle at the small 
spring of fine pure water issuing from a rock. And a little 
further on there is Leum nam Brog — leap of the boot. 
John Stewart, alias Black Jock, lost a shoe when leaping 
across the river to win a wager. 

And that brings us to Inchgrennich — an arable farm 
of twelve acres in 1780, Initially it came under the Fas 
Charaidh tenant but in 1786 it was divided two thirds with 
Auchgobhal and the remaining third with Pittenicy. By 
1808, it was in ruins. By the 1820s it was called Marble 
Lodge when a small hunting lodge was built there and in 
1827 a shed was built to serve as a coach and peat house 
thus freeing one of the apartments for use as a stable. 

The Right of Way is behind Marble Lodge and follows 
a line a few yards higher up than the Drive which crosses the 
Tilt at this point by means of Gow’s Bridge, completed in 
1759. Initially it was called Stewart’s Bridge but in the time 
of the 4th Duke, became known as Gow’s Bridge after a 
man who allegedly kept a public house nearby. 

It and Gilbert’s Bridge were built by John Macdonald, 
mason from Dunkeld. His price was: 


£ sd 
Two 50 ft. arch bridges 105 0 0 
Timber 43 10 9 
Carpenters, garden men, carts, horses 20 0 0 
Lime at 9d boll. 430 bolls for Gilbert’s Bridge 16 2 10 


506 bolls for Gow’s Bridge 18 19 6 
Wright’s wages. John McLarran 45 days @ 1/6 day 3 7 6 
William Wallace, John Wallace, 11 days @1/-day 1 2 0 


tite ans sé se 


Grand total for the two bridges £208 2 7 
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The marble guarry is on the east bank of the Tilt and 
the track down to it, leaves the Drive just before Gow’s 
Bridge. This was completed in 1815. The presence of a 
marble seam was first brought to the Duke’s notice in 1813, 
by the Scottish Geological Society, and by the following 
year, marble blocks had been despatched to Dundee for 
shipment to London. 

Scrope describes the quarry as containing ‘immense 
blocks of marble, varying from grass geen to ones of a 
yellower cast intermixed with grey. The best blocks take 
a good polish. There is also a beautiful yellow marble 
mottled with white, as well as a coarse sort of white 
marble polluted with grey streaks’. Occasionally, a block 
of blue marble was quarried. Green was the most popular 
marble produced while the white, being coarser, had a 
tendency to fracture and by 1830, production of this colour 
had ceased. The yellow marble proved extremely difficult to 
cut and was rarely quarried. 

Up to eight men worked the quarry and their wages 
ranged from 2/- a day for the foreman, to 1/4d a day. 
Monthly wages in 1820 totalled £13-1-8. Weekly output 
averaged four blocks, measuring from 84 feet to 3 feet in 
length, depending on demand. In a three month period, 
twelve blocks of white and thirty-six of green were quarried. 

Three of the men would be employed in turning the 
blocks, while the rest would be boring and quarrying. 
Sometimes the stone mason would cut his initials onto the 
block and there is an example opposite Marble Lodge with 
the initials ‘J.C.’. The blocks would then be assembled, 
boxed and carted up the track, to Inver, near Dunkeld, 
where there was a marble saw mill and grinding and 
polishing mill. The polishing mill had an improved plan for 
moving the table sideways, and the cost for building and 
equipping it was £90-11-2. The saw mill featured a new 
machine for sawing marble with improvements to enable 
the saw to cut flat surfaces, and cost £112-15-0. 

In 1816 marble blocks started to be sent to Edinburgh 
and the price charged was a guinea per cubic foot. In 
Messrs Burns & Co. yard, there were two blocks, one 
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7 feet in length — 11.3 cubic feet, the other 4 feet 9 inches 
in length — 6 cubic feet. 17.3 cubic feet in stock, price 
£18-4-0. 


- By 1821, the Duke had appointed an agent, William Reid 
of Edinburgh who was granted marble at 13/4 per cubic 
foot and planned to make chimney pieces and table tops, 
but almost immediately he ran into guality problems. Reid 
claimed that in the depot at Dunkeld, there were fifty 
blocks for sale, two thirds of which were useless and the 
remainder being of poor quality, would cost twice as much 
to prepare. He already had six chimney pieces in stock, one 
‘very massive’ which would sell for £26-0-0 and he asked 
the Duke to recommend them to possible customers, e.g., 
The National Monument to be erected in Edinburgh, and for 
the alterations proposed at Perth County Hall, He thought 
the Duke might be able to ‘exert influences in those 
quarters’. 

By 1830, due to foreign imports, the price had dropped 
to 6/- per cubic foot and the quarry was becoming 
uneconomic, though was still producing at the end of the 
decade, as £5-9-1 was spent in 1839 for repairing the tools. 


The Right of Way continues to follow the east bank, 
climbs above the marble quarry and crosses the Tilt by 
means of a ford between Dail Mhoraisd and Pittenicy. 
There were plans in 1759 to build a single arch bridge here 
for 50 guineas, but the idea was not pursued, 

High up above the track, is the Pittenicy Marle, where 
it ‘oozes’ from the hillside. Plans to exploit the marle were 
drawn up in 1812 and the franchise given to John Robert- 
son, miller of Quiech. One of the conditions was that the 
road would be built by the tenants, and the cost to John 
Robertson would be small. Because of this he had no 
hesitation in signing the agreement believing it would be ‘a 
great stimulus to vegetation’. But the road was not com- 
pleted till the following year and at great expense to himself 
and he then discovered that the tenants were not prepared 
to try the marle till they could see the results, So he sent his 
man to ‘dig and pick it out among the stones’ and transport 
a few loads to Croftmore so that he could demonstrate its 
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benefits, By 1815, the road was described as ‘good’ and plenty 
of marle was available, Strathgroy farm had already taken 
60 bolls and tenants were becoming interested. His 
account for that year showed 115 bolls at 1/- boll and 40 
bolls at 1/3, totalling £8-5-0. 

Pittenicy, an eight acre farm in 1780, contains the remains 
of eight buildings and enclosures around a bothy, still used 
in the summer months. In 1657, Duncan Stewart and his 
wife Janet Robertson were granted these 15 shilling lands, 
divided into ‘sunny’ and ‘shadow’ halves and in 1665, the 
rent was £6-13-4 Scots plus a kid, a lamb, 12 poultry, 50 
loads of peat and a day’s shearing at the Mains of Blair. 
By 1705, the settlement was providing seven men for the 
Fencibles. According to the ground officer, it was very 
fertile — ‘not another spot that yields so much’, he said. 

But in 1802 the leases ran out, along with the two 
settlements further up the Glen, and the three were added 
to the Duke’s sheep pasture in that year, and sown with 
clover. By the middle of the last century, the name had been 
changed to Balaneasie. 

Alltandubh was another fertile farm, of twenty-five acres. 
Remains of eight buildings, one of them substantial, with 
enclosures and a kiln, are visible. In 1729, this was a 
shieling possessed by John Stewart of Dail Mhoraisd but 
within twenty-five years, it had become a permanent 
settlement with a rental of £50-0-0 Scots, which by 1802, 
the last year of tenancy, had increased to £10-0-0 sterling. 

Finally in this section, we came to the shieling of Ruidh 
Dorcha which is located on both sides of the burn of the 
same name. It was part of the next settlement, Dail na 
Gaollsaich, a farm of almost twenty acres. Here, the remains 
of eight buildings can be seen, with two detached from the 
main settlement, along with a kiln. When Dail Chlachaig 
was cleared in 1783, John Robertson the tenant was settled 
here with a rental of £2-13-9 and he remained till 1802 
when the area was turned over to sheep. 


Dail Mhoraisd lies across the Tilt from Balaneasie and at 
one time contained sixteen dwellings, an open-ended byre 
and a specially built-up area of fertile ground. A flood 
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embankment had been built where Allt Cruinnich bends as 
it enters the Tilt and some of the houses butted onto the 
banking. I believe it was severe flooding which caused the 
demise of this settlement. 

The 1637 Charter granted these 30 shilling lands to John 
MacIntosh and Janet Rattray when the rental was £30-10-0 
Scots. By 1785, the land was leased, along with three 
settlements further up the Glen, to Ralph Hall, the Duke’s 
principal servant or household steward for £25-0-0 sterling. 
One of the conditions was that he should build a march 
dyke between his farm and Tighnacoil, at his own expense. 
Precise specifications were drawn up for building these 
dykes. Normally the height was 5ft. 3ins., including a 
9 ins. high coping of large flattish stones set on edge and 
projecting an inch or two each side. Foundations were 
34 ins. wide tapering to 14 ins, at the top. The cost was 6/- 
to 7/- per six Scottish Ells though this would vary not so 
much because of scarcity of stones but the ease with which 
they could be broken up. The length of dyke to be built 
in a day would be decided by the mason throwing his 
hammer, the point where it landed being the distance. 
Therefore the fitter he was, the further the hammer was 
thrown. This particular dyke climbs to the top of Sron 
a’Chro, a height of over 2,500 feet where it joins another 
dyke built by the Duke in 1786/87, which crosses the hills 
north of the glen and encloses the Forest of Tarf. 

Immediately after the bridge at Dail Mhoraisd, the Right 
of Way branches to the left, to hug the hillside, while the 
Drive is nearer the river across a flat piece of ground. It was 
here in Clachglass that Ralph Hall was obliged to maintain 
a steading and later it was improved as a headman’s house. 
It was let to the Duke of Buccleuch in 1834 as a shooting 
hut. Climbing steeply up the hillside behind there is a peat 
road connecting with the moss right up Allt Cruinnich. 
In 1780, Clachglass was a mainly arable farm of twenty-six 
acres, and the remains of four buildings and a kiln can be 
seen beside the Right of Way. Opposite and across the Tilt, 
is Drochaid na Roinnag — a flimsy wooden bridge. It is 
perched high up on two ‘stools’ of rock, high enough to 
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escape the worst ravages of the Tilt in spate, though there 
are times when it is completely isolated by the volume of 
water. 

Craig Dhearg was a nine-acre farm and at one time 
contained eight buildings and a kiln, though the remains 
are very faint beside the Right of Way. In 1679, William 
McIntosh, the tenant, was paid half a boll of meal, 1 stone 
of cheese, 1 lb of powder and 44 Ib of lead shot for assisting 
the stalker to kill deer that year, By 1742, this settlement 
had become a merk land, divided between two tenants who 
each paid £36-6-8 Scots and 15 loads of peat and by 1784 it 
had been leased to Ralph Hall. 

Poll Te (woman’s pool) is in a bend of the river. Living 
nearby in Dail na Gaollsaich was a couple from Glen Fender, 
where the man was so obnoxious that the poor lady 
committed suicide by throwing herself into the pool. 

The Right of Way stays close to the hillside and passes 
behind Dalarie, an arable farm of thirteen acres in 1780. 
This was part of Craig Dhearg so there are no rental 
details until Ralph Hall was granted the land for sheep. 
Stables were built in 1811. The Right of Way branches off 
to the left of the Drive and rejoins it after half a mile, 
passing round the back of Forest Lodge. 

Forest Lodge does not appear on Stobie’s 1780 map, 
although it was built the year before. This was described 
as a shooting lodge with two rooms and was considerably 
enlarged in the 19th century. It was built near a place 
called Dalness located a few yards north of the Lodge, 
where the remains of two buildings and an enclosure are 
visible. When Ralph Hall’s lease ran out, Dalness was taken 
over by the Duke, a dyke built to form a park and a barn 
also built. Near it was the Dail an Eas Bridge, a little to the 
north. In 1799, the Honourable Mrs Murray described it 
thus: ‘About a quarter of a mile above the Lodge is 
situated a small simple bridge of one arch, and a fall of the 
river under, very pretty indeed’. 

At this point, the glen starts to narrow again and on the 
west bank, almost hidden in the trees, is Dail Clachaig. 
According to Stobie this was an arable farm of nearly ten 
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acres and was enclosed in 1772 when the rent increased by 
3/9 to £2-13-9, the increase being 74% of £2-10-0' 
advanced for building a dyke. This settlement was closely 
linked with Chlachag and was often leased to the same 
tenant, It was a larger arable farm of some twenty-three 
acres, 

Across the water stands the shieling of Dail Allt na 
Caillich where the remains of a few bothies are visible on 
level ground. This shieling was claimed the furthest point 
north of the Commonty boundary by Patrick Robertson 
in 1656. This matter was always a bone of contention 
between Atholl and Lude and no agreement was ever found. 
By 1800, Lude was content that Allt Torcaidh, some 
distance to the south, should be the march. It was part of 
the larger shieling of Dail Fheannach, which became an 
arable farm of over twenty acres, where scattered on both 
sides of the Tilt are the remains of sixteen dwellings and 
several enclosures. A 1590 contract gave to Beatrix Leslie, 
‘Achgowill with the shieling of Dal Fheannach’ and this 
arrangement remained till 1735, when it was taken over for 
a sheep pasture. Four years later, the Duke’s herd there, 
Patrick Murray, requested payment of two pecks of meal 
a month for killing thirteen deer the previous year. In 
1740 he received £6-0-0 Scots for killing deer for the Duke’s 
use. 

The shieling of Ruidh Allt a’ Chrochaidh is west of the 
Tilt, opposite a wooden footbridge rebuilt and heightened 
in 1901. This shieling had five buildings, one of them round, 
and was leased to Dail Mhoraisd tenants in 1669. By 1687, 
they were paying a stone of cheese, a quart of butter and 
a wedder (total conversion rate £25-6-0) for this shieling 
and Allt na Maraig, further down the glen. 


The glen gets even narrower at this point, yet on shelves 
high up the hillsides there are a number of shielings. Ruidh 
an Fhirich, south of Allt Mhean contained at least forty 
circular, oval or rectangular shieling bothies and an 
enclosure. In a 17th century Charter it was leased to 
tenants of Dalginross, the Campsies and Croftmore. 

When Pennant was travelling this way in 1769, it seems 
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likely he would have taken a track called the Dunmore 
Walk close to this shieling, to cross the Tarf further up by 
a ford called Athan Feith Mharcaidh, thereby avoiding the 
dangerous crossing at the Falls. He gives us a vivid 
description of a shieling which could easily have been this 
one. ‘Ascend a steep hill and find ourselves on an Arrie, 
or tract of mountain which the families of one or two 
hamlets retire to with their flocks for pasture in summer. 
Here we refreshed ourselves with some goat’s whey at a 
sheelin, or bothay, a cottage made of turf, the dairy house 
where the highland shepherds, or graziers live with their 
herds and flocks and during the fine season, make butter 
and cheese. Their whole furniture consists of a few horn- 
spoons, their milking utensils, a couch formed of sods to lie 
on and a rug to cover them. Their food oat-cakes, butter or 
cheese and often coagulated blood of their cattle spread on 
their bannocks, They drink milk, whey and sometimes, by 
way of indulgence, whiskey’. This shieling is opposite three 
magnificent corries. a l Li 

Beinn a'Ghlo contains twenty-eight corries. “These corries, 
though contiguous, are separated from each other by such 
high ridges that a person standing in one of them could 
not hear a shot fired in the next'. (Scrope). o 

Another shieling on this high shelf is Ruidh Allt Mhean 
where the remains of six shieling bothies can be seen, 
Tenants came from the west side of the Tilt, Ach Mhairc 
Mhoir, and Innerslanie and were paying a rental of three 
wedders or £6-0-0 Scots a year in 1687. 


Further up the hillside, there is Ruidh Feith an Duin 
where there are the remains of seven buildings, some with 
walls 4 feet high and two with small circular annexes. Again 
it was tenants from lower down the Tilt, in Dalginross and 
the Campsies who were pasturing their livestock. here. 


Another shieling on this shelf is called Rúidh an Duin 
where there were twelve oval or rectangular bothies, three 
of them substantial, with two small enclosures and two 
detached store houses. This was leased to the bowmen of 
Craig Dhearg in 1669. | _ 4% 
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At this point, An Lochain joins the Tilt coming from 
Loch Loch. This is where the ford of Dail a’ Chruineachd 
is located — mentioned in that early Lude Charter as being 
the furthest point up the Glen that his cow could drink 
water from the Tilt. In front of the ford are the remains of 
Bothan Dail a’Chruineachd. This was built over a three 
week period in 1792 by eight men and was thatched with 
heather. John Stewart and James Stewart, masons, were 
paid 1/8 a day and the rest 1/- a day. At about 3 p.m. on 
9th October 1861, Oueen Victoria lunched here during her 
journey to Balmoral and she described the scene as ‘looking 
up a glen towards Loch Loch, on a high bank overlooking 
Glen Tilt’. 

The area of level ground on the east side was the site for 
a gigantic hunt which was held in the Atholl mountains in 
1529. It was here that the Earl of Atholl had built a 
temporary palace to accommodate and entertain his dis- 
tinguished guests — King James V, accompanied by his 
mother Queen Margaret and the Pope’s ambassador. The 
palace was made from green timber, the floors laid with 
turf, reeds and flowers, decorated with fine tapestries and 
silk drapes and ‘lighted with fine glass windows in all 
pairts’. A three storey block house stood at each corner and 
the way in was over a drawbridge, across a pool, 16 feet 
deep and 30 feet broad, stocked with salmon, trout, perch, 
pike and eels and finally, through a portcullis, 

The entertainment was equally lavish. A variety of red 
and white wine and beer was provided with beef, mutton, 
lamb, veal, venison, goose, partridge, plover, duck, swan 
and many others, The King stayed for three days and the 
ambassador was amazed to find such a sumptuous palace and 
such excellent fare in so remote a place, But he was 
dumbfounded when he saw the highlanders set fire to the 
palace as soon as the hunting had finished. ‘Such is the 
practice of our highlanders that however well they may 
have lodged for the night they always burn their lodgings 
before they leave’, said King James. Vestiges of the palace 
could still be seen at the end of the 18th century, 


The Lochain Bothy is located a few hundred yards up 
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Plan of Glen Tilt showing right of way c. 1830 


Shown by courtesy of the Duke of Atholl, from his Blair Castle collection. 
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Plan of Glen Tilt showing right of way c. 1830 


Shown by courtesy of the Duke of Atholl, from his Blair Castle collection. 
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Plan of Blair in Atholl, Forests of Tarff, Be onechrombie in Perthshire, 
by James Stobie 1780 


Shown by courtesy of the Duke of Atholl, from his Blair Castle collection 
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Plan of Blair in Atholl, Forests of Tarff, Benechrombie in Perthshire, 
by James Stobie 1780 


Shown by courtesy of the Duke of Atholl, from his Blair Castle collection. 
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the burn. It was built over 120 years ago and subseguently 
was burnt down. 

This was where the 6th Duke planned to divert the Right 
of Way, away from the lower part of the glen. Hé would 
replace the ford with a bridge, and build a new road up the 
Lochain Burn, along the east side of Loch Loch to link 
up with the Queen’s Road, built in 1529 to enable the 
guests to reach the wooden palace. It would join the 
Shinagag Road to finish at Old Bridge of Tilt. Much of the 
time the road would pass through the Seven Shielings, 
land owned by the Duke, but on which Lude had the 
grazing rights. Four to five miles of new road would be 
constructed and as the route would cross MclInroy of 
Lude’s land the Duke would pay compensation. Although 
for only a mile or two, Lude would only consider it if the 
Duke were to offer exclusive shooting rights in perpetuity, 
over the Seven Shielings and this was out of the question. 
‘This proposal is offensive in its character. The proposed 
transference of an obnoxious burden involves a proposal 
of somewhat ungracious character’, claimed Lude. “Droves 
of cattle and passengers along the public road would 
constantly disturb my cattle and sheep’. 

The shieling of Ruidh na Cuile lies on the north side 
of the Lochain Burn and covers a large area of pastureland. 
Glen Tilt tenants from Ach Mhaire Bhig and Clachag used 
this pasture during the summer months, the earliest refer- 
ence being in 1656, 

From here it is a short step to the Falls of Tarf, the 
Pol Tarf Cascades and before proceeding to the watershed, 
we will take a look at Glen Tarf. A 1707 description of 
the Forest of Tarf describes it as lying ‘betwixt Tilt and 
Bruar and extending in length from Corrie Loch Tilt on 
the East, to Caochanalub or stripe on the West, which is 
10 miles’, In 1727, Alex Stewart from Innerslanie was 
appointed forester and was payed £50-0-0 Scots a month. 
His instructions were that ‘no forester except himself upon 
any pretence whatsoever shall kill deer East of Bruar, 
within the bounds of Tarf’. 


Ruidh Caochan nan Laogh has two buildings to eaves 
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height, astride the track from the Falls. This was in ruins 
in 1828 but had not been used as a shieling since 1720 as 
it was deemed to be “prejudicial to the Forest'. 


The bothy at Allt a’Chaorainn was built in 1802 for a 
stalker having charge of the Forest north of the Tarf. It 
was rebuilt by Lord Waterford, when sub-tenant in Fealar 
and existed till 1880 when it was thrown down. Subseguently 
it was occupied by Robert ‘Crom’ Stewart, a hillman. 


The mountain above the bothy is called An Sgarsach 
and is where an ancient cattle market took place. Tradition 
has it that a cattle and horse fair was held on the summit 
and traces of a rude stone causeway are reputed to have 
been found. 


The Feith Uaine Bothy lies across the glen from Allt 
a’ Chaorainn. The earliest reference to the bothy was in 
1794, when John Forbes in Auchgobhal charged 6/- for the 
use of a man and two horses to take baggages to the bothy. 
When the factor visited the area in 1799, he reported that 
it was in need of repair as part of the side wall had fallen in 
and the roof was in a ‘tottering’ condition. ‘It was so bad’, 
he said, ‘that French durst not sleep there, but went to the 
Lochain Bothy every night’. A slated stone and lime house 
of two rooms divided by a chimney gable wall was built 
in 1806 which was occasionally occupied by a watcher, By 
1826, it was the haunt of poachers and was therefore burnt 
down by the Atholl hillmen and remained a ruin till 1870 
when Mr Ashley Dodd, tenant of Forest Lodge, repaired 
the walls and thatched the roof. Three years later the 7th 
Duke took it over and the bothy was improved again. The 
roof was slated as the thatch was unsatisfactory, floors laid 
and walls lined with wood panelling. A stable was built 
onto the east gable and a peat house erected to the west. 
In 1881, the hillmen’s room was converted into an apart- 
ment for Her Grace and the old stable converted for use 
by the hillmen, A new three-stall stable was built and the 
peat house repaired. At the same time the course of Feith 
Uaine was shifted to prevent flooding and by 1897 a wire 
suspension bridge, 40 yards in length, was erected on the 
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Tarf at a much higher elevation than the old bridge which 
was repeatedly carried away by very heavy spates. 


We must retrace our steps to the Falls of Tarf and the 
Bedford Bridge. It was on August 25th 1879 that two 
English tourists tried to cross the swollen river. One 
managed it but the other, Francis John Bedford, an 18-year- 
old student, was swept away. This bridge was built in 1886 
to commemorate his death, Crossing at this point was 
always dangerous and sometimes in the middle of the ford, 
the water could be waist high. Queen Victoria described it 
as ‘the celebrated ford of Tarf’. The glen folk, returning 
from Braemar with their meal, sometimes lost part of it 
here. The timber they used for making furniture came 
on horseback from Braemar and getting it across this ford 
must have presented a problem. In 1822, Fealar Lodge was 
burgled, eighteen bottle of claret drunk, porter, hams and 
other things eaten or removed, The robbers, in attempting 
to cross the Tarf, lost a horse as the water was so high at 
the ford. | 

A single arch stone bridge was built here in 1770 by 
John Stewart mason, at a cost of £29-4-0. Of this, £6-0-0 
was for 120 bolls of lime at 1/- boll, This was taken down 
at the start of the Right of Way dispute in 1819, to deter 
tourists. 

The shieling of Ruidh Leth-chois, alias Rienacallich, is 
located above the junction of the two rivers which is where 
the Tilt river begins, and where the old road to Fealar 
starts. Here, the remains of five oval shielings are visible 
along with a number of rectangular buildings, Ruidh Leth- 
chois means ‘shieling of one foot’ and it was here that 
Comyn’s horse was found, foaming at the mouth, and all 
that remained of his body was a leg hanging out of the 
stirrup. Prior to 1669. it was possessed by the bowmen in 
Campsie, but in that year the Earl’s bowmen in Craig 
Dhearg became tenants. In 1704, the tenant Alex Stewart of 
Innerslanie was cited in a forest abuse paper as having a 
shieling which was the most damaging to the forest, being 
the very place where the hinds were accustomed to calve. 
An informant indicated that before the shieling was built 
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he had seen over 1,000 hinds there but now there were not 
even 50. Also he was accused of pasturing beasts from 
neighbouring glens and of collaborating with the Badenoch 
foresters who were killing deer within the Duke’s forests. 


By 1720, there were three tenants here: Alex Stewart of 
Innerslanie, Aeneas Mcpherson from Killihuntly and his 
forester John McIntosh, Aeneas Mcpherson’s agreement of 
that year gave him a shieling called Rienacallich but only 
in the summer time. The shieling called Ruidh an t-Sluichd 
lies at the foot of Ruidh Leth-chois and was leased to 
Thomas Stewart, forester in 1720. It is on level ground at 
the junction of the two rivers and consisted of three 
buildings, close to the ford pointing the way to Fealar, 
which climbs steeply up the ridge of Tulach Breac. This is 
the old route to Fealar. 


South of the river is the large shieling of Ruidh Niall 
where there is a vast expanse of grassland on the hilltops. 
Ruidh Niall, ‘Neil’s shieling? was given to John McPhaul 
from Auchgobhal in 1687 in lieu of Dail Fheannach and 
he paid no money, but casualties of a stone of cheese, a 
quart of butter and a wedder. The way to this shieling is 
from the Glen Tilt direction, by means of a path which 
Zig-zags up the hillside. 


Ruidh Mor Fealar is another large tract of grassland on 
the northern slopes of Allt a’Ghlinne Mhoir. The tenants 
here were two Atholl shepherds, John Bennett and William 
Frost. In 1721 they were obliged to enclose part of the 
pasture and graze the Duke’s cows and horses, For this they 
were paid 2 guineas and two bolls of meal. They were also 
responsible for 100 of the Duke’s sheep and were charged 
£200-0-0 Scots for these, at £2 per sheep. In 1724 they had 
to return the 100 sheep with lambs with a penalty of five 
merks for each undelivered sheep. 


The road ends at Fealar, standing 1,800 feet up, the 
largest shieling in the area, and extensively grazed. For 
example, in 1757, there were nearly 750 livestock grazing 
on the pasture, and despite this number, the grass was 
‘extremely good’. 
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The takings, as the table shows, were £121-5-0 in that year. 
August 23, 1757 Fealar 
| £ sd 
| 200 low country oxen at 5/- each 50 0 0 
| 123 yeld cattle at 5/- each 30 15 0 
| 10 milk cows at 5/- each 210 0 
| 200 wedders 10 0 0 
8 mares, foals, 4 Highland mares, foals 3 0 0 
100 goats, 40 ewes, lambs 5 0 0 
Plus 100 head of cattle 20 0 0 
£121 5 0 


The following year, twenty-nine owners pastured 248 
head of cattle here, numbers in their herds ranging from 
one to thirty-one. Grass money was paid at 5/- a head 
unless there were more than twenty in the herd, when a 
discount operated — one head was free of charge. Total 
takings were £60-10-0, offset by costs of £13-14-4, made up 


as follows: 

£s d 
5 herds’ wages 5 10 0 
93. bolls of meal for them 64 4 
Advertising in Lowlands 110 0 
Payments, whisky etc, to encourage herds 5 0 

Postage etc. to advise owners when to collect 
cattle 5 0 
£13 14 4 


Nota: 2 bottles of whisky cost 3/- 


In 1770, John Ballgay was given a three-year lease which 
included the shiel house and other houses in Fealar. 
Pasturing of cattle and horses commenced on 12th May 
and ended four months later, on 12th September, except for 
sheep which continued till 2nd October. 

As many as 400 oxen could be fattened on the Fealar 
grass and in ihe year 1806, there were 500 cattle already 
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grazing there when a further 135 were diverted to the Tarf 
for a few weeks, as there was ‘little grass” at Fealar. 

By 1823, the cost of grassing a cow was 8/-, a horse 20/- 
and a sheep 1/4 and the tenant’s takings were £114-18-0, 
which included £27-18-0 for 93 stone of wool at 6/- stone. 

Nowadays Fealar is devoted to sheep and around 450 
ewes are clipped each year. 

The Shooting Lodge was built at the start of the 19th 
century and Lord Kennedy was the tenant in 1821, together 
with a Mr Skene. The story of a remarkable bet is 
associated with Fealar. Lord Kennedy wagered 2,000 
guineas that he would, within one day, midnight to mid- 
night, kill forty brace of grouse and afterwards ride to his 
seat at Dunnottar on the Kincardineshire coast and return 
to Fealar — a distance of 140 miles, He won his wager on 
August 12th 1822. He began shooting at 4.15 a.m. and by 
8.56 a.m. had collected forty brace. He changed his clothes, 
had his breakfast and arrived in Dunottar at 2 p.m. Having 
rested for an hour, he returned to Fealar arriving at 
7.56 p.m. Not content, he then rode back to Castletown of 
Braemar, adding another fourteen miles to the total, 
arriving there at 10 p.m. 

Within three years, repairs to the Lodge were necessary. 
The tenant wished the rooms to be decorated in a blue water 
colour and asked for new grates for the dining room and 
two bedrooms. He also, at his own expense, planned to 
widen the bridle path made in 1820, from the head of Glen 
Fernate so that it could be used by cart or gig. Thus by 
1824, the main route to Fealar was no longer from the 
Glen Tilt direction, but up Glen Fernate, 

The path continues along the west side of Allt Garbh 
Buidhe and here the glen is at its narrowest. Queen Victoria 
described the road at this point as becoming ‘almost pre- 
cipitous and indeed made riding very unpleasant, but being 
wet and difficult to walk, we ladies rode. We emerged from 
the Pass upon an open valley’. 

Here is the shieling called Ruidh Caochan Dubh which 
contains the substantial remains of five dwellings and two 
store houses. Aeneas Mcpherson was granted the lease of 
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this shieling in 1718: “To sheall on the haugh at the foot of 
the burn coming out of Loch Tilt, near the march of our 
forest with the forest of Marr, for payment of 1 stone of 
butter”. 

Loch Tilt lies above the shieling and it was here that 
Pennant, on his journey to Braemar, stopped for lunch. 
‘We dined on the side of Loch Tilt, a small piece of water, 
swarming with trout’, he wrote. 

Finally, we reach the watershed marked by Dubh Alltan 
which flows close to the march, Apparently the men of 
Braemar once attempted to dig a trench through the level 
part in order to divert this burn so that it would flow into 
the Dee rather than the Tilt. They were routed by the 
Atholl men and the course of Dubh Alltan remained 
unchanged. 

Many of the Glen Tilt settlements were over 1,000 feet 
up and some nearly 1,500 feet and by the 18th century, 
the problems of existence in these upland valleys were 
intensifying. The value of the soil was decreasing as internal 
movement increased and with a growing population and 
more livestock, severe degeneration of an already poor 
land took place. The oats and barley returns achieved in 
Dalginross, Druim nam Beathaichean and Auchgobhal in the 
1820s indicate this. There were immense difficulties in 
working the arable ground because of the steepness of the 
slope, the smallness and scattered nature of the holdings, 
many of which could not be amalgamated because of the 
terrain and lack of lime and other soil dressings. Sometimes 
it was the sheer inaccessibility of the farmsteads which was 
their downfall. Life became one of bare subsistence and I 
quote from Rev. John Stewart, writing of the Glen in 
1838: ‘In former times, the higher grounds were inhabited 
by numerous tenants. Their possessions were small and 
their supply of farinaceous foods precarious and even in 
the best season, offered but a scanty subsistence’, 

The change of emphasis in the middle of the 18th century 
from services to cash for rentals forced the landlords, 
because of an ever widening economic environment, to 
create new conditions, by introducing sheep, which in their 
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turn brought their own problems. Cattle at best were more 
general grazers, keeping down the coarser grass, but sheep 
ate the lot. In this new situation therefore, the small crofter 
could not exist. In 1785, the leases of four tenancies on 
the west side — Dail Mhoraisd, Clachglass, Craig Dhearg 
and Dalarie ran out and were not retaken by their former 
tenants. They were therefore granted to Ralph Hall who 
turned the whole area into a large sheep run. Four years 
later, Ach Mhairc Bhig, Ach Mhairc Mhor which included 
Seanbhaile and Tighnacoil leases ran out and were turned 
over to sheep. On the east side, some rationalisation and 
amalgamation occurred. Inchgrennich became part of Auch- 
gobhal in 1785 and the advent of the marble quarry changed 
its character in 1815, Fas Charaidh merged with Druim nam 
Beathaichean while the Campsies were absorbed by Croft- 
more in 1802, The leases of Pittenicy, Alltandubh and Dail 
na Gaollsaich terminated in 1802 largely through their 
inaccessibility — the road was on the other side of the Tilt. 


We have already heard of one example where the Estate 
arranged to resettle a tenant when his lease expired. 
Another happened in 1784 when those tenants who had 
lost their shielings at the head of the glen were given the 
shieling of Allt na Saobhaidh in the Glaschorrie as recom- 
pense, and I have several more examples of a similar 
nature. The Estate was aware of its responsibilities in those 
days. 

Donald McLeod’s ‘Gloomy Memories’, published in 1841, 
stated that the then Duke of Atholl’s grandfather ‘can with 
propriety claim the origins of the highland clearance’. I 
hope I have shown beyond any doubt that there was no 
justification for this. 

In 1909, a committee of working men, lead by two 
barristers, visited the area investigating a complaint that 
large landowners were keeping for their own sport of deer 
shooting, large areas of land which could be used to greater 
benefit for the people. Their report revealed that: “The 
Atholl deer forest is of such a barren soil that it is totally 
unsuitable for small holdings, allotments, pendicles or 
crofts. The reason for this is that it consists of moss, peat, 
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boulders and swamps. There is no way it could be used 
for agricultural purposes, rather its use as a deer forest 
increased employment opportunities’. 


Finally I must once again thank His Grace, the Duke of 


Atholl for allowing me access to the Charter Room in 
Blair Castle, where much of this information originates. 
And a very special thanks to my great friend, Mr Alec 
MacRae, with whom I have spent many enlightening hours 
up the Glen and to whom I am indebted for this poem: 


1. 
_ Charter Room, Blair Castle, Perthshire — Estate Charters, rentals, 


‘As the last vale to be exalted, 

As the last hill to be made low, 

Out of thy loving kindness Lord, 
Leave us Glen Tilt and Beinn a’Ghlo’, 
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THE MACKENZIE LAIRDS OF APPLECROSS' 
By KENNETH D. MACDONALD 


21st March 1980 


There is a twofold interest in following the affairs of a 
single Highland family over an extended period of two 
hundred years. There is the purely local interest, the 
amount of information that can be gleaned about the 
history of a particular area. But there is a wider interest 
too, in that one can observe the way in which the main 
currents of Highland history flow through the changing 
fortunes of one family and impinge on their lives. Local 
associations have, of course, played a considerable part in 
arousing and sustaining my own interest in the MacKenzies 
of Applecross. 

As is well known, Applecross features early in the 
recorded history of Scotland with the establishment, by 
Mael-ruba of Bangor, of a monastic settlement there in the 
year 673. This is noted in the Irish annals, and there are a 
few brief references to the monastery’s affairs over the 
next two centuries. It is probable that Mael-ruba chose 
Applecross as the site of his monastic foundation because 
it was either within, or not far outside, the northern limit 
of the Scottic kingdom of Dalriada, and thus strategically 
placed for evangelistic outreach into northern Pictland. 
Mael-ruba or Ma-ruibhe, to give him his later Scottish 
Gaelic designation, has certainly left his mark on the north 
of Scotland as an influential apostle of Celtic Christianity, 
most signally, perhaps, in that he has given his name 
to Loch Maree. Following the age of Ma-ruibhe and his 
immediate successors, there are several centuries in which 
the history of the region is shrouded in great obscurity. No 
doubt the area in general, and the monastery in particular, 
attracted the attention of Norse raiders in the 9th and 10th 
centuries. A scatter of Norse placenames around the coasts 
of Applecross testifies to their presence and probably to 
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their settlement. Doubtless a prestigious monastery, with 
its surrounding girth or sanctuary which gave to Applecross 
its Gaelic name A’ Chomraich, would in course of time 
attract grants of land, and the area emerges from the dark 
ages again when, in the 13th century, a lay abbot of 
Applecross, who controlled these lands, succeeded to the 
earldom of Ross, which then comprised the eastern part of 
what became the later county.’ In the 15th century, the 
earldom of Ross was for a period held by the MacDonald 
Lords of the Isles,* and it was the power vacuum created 
by their loss of the earldom and, later, the Lordship itself, 
which opened the way for the MacKenzies to extend their 
power and their territory outwards from their original base 
in Kintail. During the 16th century they acquired more 
and more land in various parts of Ross-shire, eventually 
dislodging the MacDonalds of Glengarry from their lands 
in Strome and Lochalsh, and by the early 17th century they 
succeeded in dispossessing the MacLeods of Lewis, so that 
their territory now straddled the whole of the country, 
from Lewis in the west to the Black Isle in the east. It is 
against this broad background that the Applecross Mac- 
Kenzies emerge as a distinct family. 

The record of MacKenzie possession in Applecross begins 
in 1569, when Sir William Stewart, Chaplain of Applecross, 
made a grant of half the lands of Applecross to Roderick 
MacKenzie, whom Duncan Warrand, author of Some Mac- 
Kenzie Genealogies, identifies as Roderick MacKenzie of 
Davochmaluag who died in 1570. The immediate progenitor 
of the family styled the MacKenzies of Applecross was, 
however, Alexander MacKenzie of Coul, an illegitimate 
son of Colin Cam, llth chief of Kintail. Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie in his History of the Clan MacKenzie records the 
tradition that when the boy’s mother, a daughter of Mac- 
Kenzie of Davochmaluag, sent him to his father at Brahan 
Castle, Colin consulted his wife as to what should be done 
with him, and she testily replied: “Cuir sa chùil e!’ (Throw 
him in the corner!’) Colin consciously misinterpreted her 
command, and bestowed on Alexander the estate of Coul 
in Easter Ross.” Alexander of Coul proved himself a great 
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champion in the MacKenzie feuds with the MacDonalds of 
Glengarry and the MacLeods of Lewis. His career is 
eloquently summed up by his grandson: 

‘He was happy in his Youth by The Comliness of his 
Person and Agility of Body to be looked upon by Kenneth 
Lord Kintail his Brother and all his followers being then 
engaged in their hottest Feuds with The Clan Ranald and 
the MacLeods of Lewis as the fittest Man to command 
what Forces his Brother was to make use of on these 
Occasions wherein he failed them not of their Expectations 
managing that Command (which he enjoyed untill The 
Tutor of Kintail put a Period to all these Troubles by The 
Transaction with Glengairrie and utter Extirpation of The 
MacLeods of Lewis) with so much Courage and Expedition 
that, albeit, during the whole Tract of these Broils, there 
passed not any action of Moment wherein he was not 
singly concerned, yet in all of them his constant Success 
brought no less Honour to himself than Advantage and 
Reputation to his Party. This with his singular Industry and 
upright Dealing in Affairs got him so much of The Love 
of His Brethren, especially, Lord Kenneth (who on his 
Death Bed honoured him with The Gift of his own Sword 
in Testimony of his Esteem and Affection for him) and so 
much of The Respect of his Friends and Neighbours and 
the good opinion of The Country People that without 
Difficulty or The least Grudge of any Person whatsoever 
he in a short Time purchased a considerable Estate which 
he still augmented by the same means.” 

Part of this ‘considerable Estate’ consisted of the lands of 
Applecross, of half of which he had sasine in 1582 and the 
other half of which he later purchased, bestowing the whole 
as patrimony on his eldest son Roderick, whose mother was 
Annabella, daughter of Murdoch MacKenzie of Fairburn.’ 
Roderick thus became Roderick MacKenzie, Ist of Apple- 
cross. 

Roderick, 1st of Applecress 


Roderick married Florence, daughter of Murdoch Mac- 
Kenzie of Redcastle, fathered five children, and died as a 
relatively ycung man in 1646.'° He is remembered today 
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principally as the putative subject of an elegy ascribed to 
Mairi Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh,'' and if the ascription is 
correct, this would be the earliest firmly datable song in 
Mairi’s surviving corpus. John MacKenzie, the editor of 
Sar-Obair nam Bard Gaelach, relates of Mairi that ‘she 
mentions in a song which we have heard, but which was 
never printed, that she had nursed five lairds of the Mac- 
Leods, and two of the lairds of Applecross’.'? If that were 
true, it would be perfectly natural for her to compose an 
elegy for one of them on his death, and Roderick is the one 
who best fits in with Mairi’s floruit. The song addresses 
him as: 

A Ruairidh aigeanntaich aird 

O Chomraich ghreadhnaich an aigh, 
and the version in the Maclagan MSS. has a final stanza, 
which James Carmichael Watson, editor of Mairi’s songs, 
oddly consigns to a footnote, alluding to the valour of the 
subject’s father, and making it plain that he is still alive.” 
All this fits in well with Roderick son of Alexander of 
Coul. There is, however, a rather puzzling stanza which 
says: 

An am suidhe nad sheòmar 

Chaidh do bhuidheann an òrdugh, 

Cha b'ann mu aighear do phòsaidh 

Le nighean iarla Chlann Dòmhnaill 

As do dhèidh mar bu chòir dhi: 

IS ann chaidh do thasgadh san t-sròl fod léine. 


This suggests a subject who had either married a lady of 
Clan Donald or who had met his death before such a 
desirable connection could take place, We know, however, 
that Roderick was married to a daughter of MacKenzie of 
Redcastle. Watson suggests that ‘the expression is probably 
a figurative one’,'* but the conventions of Gaelic elegy 
would scarcely tolerate the slighting of a known widow in 
this way. Alick Morrison has argued that some erroneous 
traditions about Màiri’s life, and specifically her alleged 
connection with the MacKenzies, have arisen through a 
failure to appreciate, or interpret correctly, her close 
association with the MacLeods of Berneray.'® The late Rev. 
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Malcolm MacLean, in some chapters of a history of Apple- 
cross which he had drafted, asserts, without stating his 
grounds for doing so, that the subject of this elegy was not 
the Roderick MacKenzie who died in 1646 but the Roderick 
MacKenzie who came into possession of some of the Apple- 
cross lands in 1569, and that the authoress was not Mairi 
Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh but ‘Mairi Nighean Iain Bhain, the 
bardess of Dunvegan’.'* All this, together with the fact that, 
in relation to the rest of Mairi Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh’s 
surviving songs, this one is geographically and chronologic- 
ally something of an outlier, is sufficient at least to leave 
a question-mark over its traditional ascription to her, and 
over the identity of its subject as Roderick, 1st of Apple- 
cross. 

The only other direct allusion to Roderick’s character 
occurs in a song which Brian, bard of Assynt, addressed 
to his successor, and in which he says: 

"Se tathair duine b’fhéile 

Fhuair éisgean fhad ’s a dh’imich iad. 
(‘Your father was the most generous man whom poets 
encountered in all their journeying.’) This suggests that the 
open-handedness towards travelling men of art, for which 
the son was to be so renowned, had been learned from the 
father. 

Roderick died four years before his father, Alexander of 
Coul, and was buried in the tomb which the latter had built 
for himself at Chanonry.'? He was in due course succeeded 
by his son John, commonly known as Iain Molach or 
‘Hairy John’. 


John, 2nd of Applecross 

Of all the MacKenzies of Applecross, Iain Molach 
appears to be the one who approximated most closely to 
the ancient ideal of a Highland chief. He was keenly 
interested in the earlier history of his clan and compiled 
two genealogical accounts of the MacKenzies.'® He was 
also widely known as a liberal patron of the arts, the 
generous entertainer of bards and harpers. John MacKenzie 
records the tradition that an Irish harper, newly returned 
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from a “cuairt” in Scotland, was asked which was the most 
generous hand he had encountered in his travels, and that 
he replied, “The right hand of the Laird of Applecross’; and 
when asked which was the next most generous hand he had 
met with, replied: “The left hand of the Laird of Apple- 
cross.”'? It was inevitable that a man with such a reputation 
for generosity towards the bards would have a number of 
poems composed in his praise, and some of these have 
survived. 

The compilers of the MacDonald Collection of Gaelic 
Poetry, in alluding to Brian, the 17th century bard of Assynt, 
say that ‘as early as 1650 he composed a eulogy of Iain 
Molach of Applecross, which, though not given here, is in 
our possession’.*° This is presumably the praise poem which 
appears in Maclagan MS. 135, with the heading: “‘D’Fhear 
na Comaraich, leis a’ Bhàrd Asantach’.?' (Appendix, item 
[a]). It paints a conventional heroic portrait of Jain Molach 
as warrior, huntsman, and liberal entertainer. Interestingly, 
it pinpoints one Irish harper, who belonged to the Earl of 
Antrim, as being particularly emphatic in his praise of 
Iain Molach’s largesse. This may well be the same individual 
as the one referred to in the tradition recorded by John 
MacKenzie. 

Tain Molach died in 1685, or shortly before, and there 
are two surviving elegies for him. One of these appears in 
the Fernaig MS., with the heading: 


Mairph rijn di reinig lea Ioan m‘Keinni er bais 
Ioan ni Comri 168 
lea quarhu orain er gigh rain4.?? 


The heading draws attention to the unusual metrical 
structure of the poem, where a stanza of ‘Oran’ is added to 
each ‘rann’ or quatrain of syllabic verse. The author, Edin 
MacCoinnich, is doubtless the same man whose elegy for 
one of the Earls of Seaforth is also included in the Fernaig 
collection, and he may conceivably have been a connection 
of the Achilty family, two of whose members, Alasdair and 
Murchadh, are represented by poems in the manuscript. He, 
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like Brian of Assynt, lays emphasis on Iain Molach’s 
largesse to the bards, and on his love of music: 

Bhuainn gun sgaradh crún an iúil, 

ur chrann fiighantais nan cliar, 

gun fhios cia e bheireadh barr 

da d’fhiosraich mi air clar riamh. 


Riamh b'e do chleachdadh bhon a’ cheud la bhith 
faicsinn do mhúir 

Fèisteacha caitcheann is teudan ri frasadh a’ chiùil; 

Féile luchd-beartais is èideadh nan airceach a b’thù. 

Gleidhteach gun mhasladh, sgaoilteach fa seach air a 
chul.?? 


The other elegy is preserved in the papers of the Rev. 
Alexander Irvine, minister of Little Dunkeld (1772-1824) 
and this one is headed ‘Marbhrann Thighearna na Com- 
raich le Bard Earanach’ (Appendix, item[b]).%* If the 
ascription has any foundation in fact, then this poem must 
have been composed by one of these Irish men of art whom 
Iain Molach was evidently so fond of entertaining. There 
are no very obvious Jrishisms in the language, the pro- 
nunciation “oilean” for ‘eilean’ required by the rhyme-scheme 
of the final stanza being inconclusive, but we may perhaps 
assume that in the 17th century any Irish bard who was in 
the habit of frequently touring in Scotland would have been 
as much at home in Scottish Gaelic as in Irish, and in any 
case, if there had been Irish features in his composition, they 
might well have been ironed out in the subsequent oral 
transmission. It could well be, however, that the ascription 
is based on nothing more specific than Iain Molach’s general 
reputation, and that the author may have belonged to some 
southerly part of the Scottish Gàidhealtachd. He adheres 
to the well-established elegaic conventions, deploying the 
well-known tree metaphor, but he also affords us a glimpse 
of Iain Molach putting to sea in his galley with his retinue. 

Lachlan MacKinnon, or Lachlann Mac Thearlaich Oig 
of Strath in Skye, in his ‘Oran do Dhaoine Uaisle Araidh,” 
lamenting the deaths of several Highland gentlemen who 
had died in the late 17th century, devotes a stanza to Iain 
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Molach, and he, like the rest, commemorates his generosity 
to bards and harpers: 

Am fear bha air a’ Giompich 

Bu chall soilleir dhuinn a bhas, 

Ann an cùisibh diilanais 

Cha b’tdail thu measg cháich, 

Lamh sgapadh òir is airgid thu 

Gun dearmad air luchd-daimh, 

'S gu mionnaicheadh na clàrsairean 

Nach tu bu taire lamh. 

Also from the late 17th century there is a song in praise 
of the Laird of Applecross’s daughter, by Murdoch 
Matheson, the bard of Lochalsh. A version of this song was 
published by A. Maclean Sinclair in Vol. XXVI of the 
Society’s Transactions** and also in Mac-Talla,” as supplied, 
without ascription of authorship, by a certain ‘Seoc Ruadh 
Siosal’ in Antigonish, who had learned it from Angus Mac- 
Donald who belonged to Lochaber. The version in the 
Dornie MSS., however, names Murdoch Matheson as the 
author.” This song, too, attests the cultured atmosphere of 
the Applecross household at this time — there must have 
been a spinnet or some such instrument on which the 
daughter of the house was in the habit of playing: 

Oidhche dhomh ’s mi ’n Druim a’ Chlachain 
Nan clach snaighte, stéidheach, 
Anns an teaghlach mhùirneach, mhaiseach, 
Bhinneach, fharsaing, fheumail, 
Chualas ceól gun dóigh air fhaicinn — 
Bha mi fad’ ag éisdeachd — | 
’S cha chuala riamh cluas mo chlaiginn 
Fuaim bu bhlasd’ bho theudan. 
Siud na ridhlichean bu mhire, 
Bhoidhche, bhinne dh’éisd mi, 
Bho na meòir bu chaoile, ghile, 
°G iomairt air na teudan: 
Mar cheòl sìth-bhrugh no fuaim fìdhle 
'N òigh as fìnealt eugasg, 
-S tha a sar fhoghlam ’s a deagh ghiùlan 
Cosnadh cliù thar cheud dhi. 
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In extolling the virtues of the family, of whom some of his 
own kinsmen had been tenants, Matheson declares that his 
own song will not do the theme justice, that their renown 
was properly celebrated by ‘the harper’ — presumably 
another reference to the Irish harper who had been so 
generously treated by Iain Molach: 

Teaghlach na Cúile ’s na Comraich 

'S dlúth rid shloinneadh chàirdean, 

Teaghlach fiùghantach na h-Alba 

Fhuair an t-ainm “s an t-àite. 

Gach àrd uaisle ’s cliù bu dual dhuibh 

Anns an duan-s’ chan àirmhear — 

Gach nì tha bhuaith der cliù ri luaidh 

’S e chunntadh suas an clàrsair. 

Iain Molach had married a daughter of Hugh Fraser of 

Belladrum, and, on his death, was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Alexander. 


Alexander, 3rd of Applecross 


It is from Alexander’s time, from the year 1689 to be 
exact, that we have in the Delvine papers?” the letters sent 
by successive Lairds of Applecross to the members of the 
Delvine family who acted as their legal advisers in Edin- 
burgh, most especially John MacKenzie of Delvine who 
for a long period in the 18th century was Chief Clerk to 
the Session. These letters deal repeatedly and at great length 
with the financial affairs of the family — the means of 
satisfying or staving off creditors, the raising of loans, the 
education of sons, the negotiating of marriages — all these 
matters that constituted the laird’s principal worries; but 
they also yield a fair amount of information on some of 
the more trivial aspects of life, and shed some interesting 
light on the personalities of their authors. 

In one of his earliest extant letters (October 23rd, 1689), 
Alexander writes: ‘. . . if it were possible for me to be rid 
of Bellcarros debt I would sett all irones in the fyre to be 
cleir of him’.?' The financial embarrassments which were 
to dog the family for several generations on were, perhaps, 
in no small measure due to the liberality with which Iain 
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Molach, and perhaps his father before him, had entertained 
wandering bards and harpers. In this same letter, Alexander 
is anxious about effecting a sale for his marketable 
products: | 

‘Since the hazards of the rod hinders anie kynd of 
droveing I ame of the oppinion to salt thrie or four Last of 
buife if I wer swir of ane good mercat for it att Leith... 
and for salmond of which I may have two or thrie Last... 
and that anie ships comes to the Lewes it wer my onlie 
waye to send it.’ 

In 1692, he sends Delvine a present of a pair of terriers: 

‘I have sent you the two terriors I promisht wt Henrie 
Mor the drover ane birk and dog. The birk names is 
Kattir the dogs name Conishe they are verrie good off the 
kynd and wold have bein sent sooner if I had trysteit ane 
occation.’?? 

It is interesting to observe that, while Applecross wrote 
to his lawyer in English, he evidently named, and doubtless 
addressed, his dogs in Gaelic! 

The marriage of his daughter in 1693 to John Mac- 
Kenzie of Assynt, second son of Coinneach Mor, 3rd Earl 
of Seaforth, caused Alexander some concern as to his own 
financial commitment, and he also, understandably, wishes 
to pry into the financial standing of his new son-in-law: 


Applecross, June 2nd 1693 
Deir Cusing, 

I dubt nott but be now ye heird that off Assins and 
my dochters mariadge And althoe I know himself verrie 
weill I ame ane stranger to his bussines. You may beleive 
that he is off the kynd that will not neglect to aske for thats 
promisht them. Swa that I wold wishe to be advyseit how my 
dochter might be secuirit be him in ane juncture switable 
to the little portion Ime able to bestow upon hir And thers 
non that I can putt greater confidence in this then yow 
Which I trust yll be frie with me as to lett know whats his 
owne secuiretie, what secuiretie he is able to give and in 
als ffarr as ye can learn how it stands with him and his 
uncles Tarbutt & Prestonhall, Angus McLeod or anie uther 
whom ye may learn to be ane creditor...» 
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In 1697, we find Alexander arranging for the completion 
of his son's education in Edinburgh: 


Tarradell, Novr 18, 1697 
I most recomend my sone the bearer to your cair, who 
hease quyt the Colleadge att Abd [?] promisheing to 
improve himself more effectuall in place What hll doe in 
this I know nott but I trust hll be tractable to advyse 
especiallie to yours. There is nothing yll desyre but he 
promishes to his outmost to observe. My desing is to keep 
him ther ffor ane yeir and leaves it to your conduct how 
he is to improve which I trust yll ordour as ye sie most ffor 
his advantage and that als easalie as possible IIf ye can gett 
him quartert with Kennie Baine my nephew or some such 
frindlie sober young man that may give him directiones 
ffor the first halfe yeir that wold be helping to him that ye 
wold give the chairge off him I showld wishe it. . .34 
Like many a father, he had some misgivings as to how 
his son was spending his time in the city: 


Tarradell, 5 March 1698 


I have no moe that I can send att this tyme to my sone 
whill I be secuir of your ingadgement for me. I have sent 
him ane repremand ffor his spending and iff it be in passing 
tyme onlie in fenceing and danceing I growdge the more att 
it ffor I wold wishe him to spend the most off his tyme in 
what might be more materiallie usefull to him... I entreat 
ye acquent me iff ye find him resort bad companie . | .* 


Tarradell, 21 April, 1698 

Receave ffrom the bearer two hundred merks ffor Rories 

use which yll strive to husband ffor him as best ye can ffor 

he neids egspect not much ffrom me till it come in off ane 

new crop... and in anie thing Ill be acquented hll goe 
astray Ill take my owne tyme to chyd him in it.*° 


In 1703 and 1704, negotiations are in progress for 
Roderick’s marriage with the daughter of Alexander Mac- 
Donnell of Glengarry: 

Tarradell, 7 September, 1703 
My sone is much obieidgeit ffor your good charactour off 
him. I pray God he may continow to deserve your kynd 
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testemonie off him, and your cair that he may make ane i 
choise off a wiffe. The desing he had upon that young i 
Ladie wes ffor what she merits nott onlie ffor hir self but 
as Glengarries dochter which I think noe despicable mach 
ffor anie off his statione however discendeit otherwayes iff 
she can be provydeit to a switable portion .. .?” 

I find my sone inclyneit verrie much ffor prosecuiting 
his intention ffor Glengarries dochter . . . maid me tryst 
Glengarrie wt whom I meat Saturday last and ffinds him 
resolveit wt als great ingenuetie as I might egspect ffrom 
anie honest man to serve his dochter to his abiletie ffor 
he profert to me five thousand merks.. .*8 | 

Tarradell, 1704 

The contract betwixt Glengarrie and my sone was finisht 
in the termes off the scroll sent by the Justice Clerk .. . to 
putt my sone in fie off all my lands highlands & lowlands 
accept whats beyond Bellichnynarrin off Aplecross . . .?? 

Alexander had in the meantime been active in trying to 
establish a career for his second son, Kenneth: 


Applecross, 29 May, 1701 
In my last I forgott to be advysed with you anent my 
sone Kennth who past his aprentiship att Inverness in the 
meit traid how he might improve himself now in his first 
steps. Iff there wer noe fear off Warrs my desing was to 
lett him pass this winter in Holland to learn what he might 
ther off book holding, Langadge, and the natur off traid 
and ffor that to have your recomendatione to some man 
off credeit in the traid either off your owne or ffrinds 
acquentance that wold look after him & notice his behaviour 
and give informatione thoe the calling hease bein fattall 
yett to anie off our name that attempt, yett I mynd to sie 
him once qualefitt as he may be capable and your advyse I 
egspect ffor his incurradgement . . .*° 
Tarradell, 9 February, 1703 
My sone Kennie .. . I have complyeit with his import- 
unetie for seiking your advyse how he might attain to gett 
a comission to be collectour in collecting the fforainge 
customes within the presinck off Inverness which he thinks 
himself sufficientlie qualeifieit ffor it and as it might be a 
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mein to give him bread ffor the tyme soe it wold gain him 
credeit & respect wt hE people ther whom they wold wishe 
to keep a stranger. 
Tarradell, 9 September, 1704 
Ther wes ane quorum off the comissioners meat att 
Dingwall thwirsday last in ordour to choise ane collectour 
ffor inbringing the last sex months supplie And they wer 
pleaseit to name my sone Kenneth ther Collector which I 
alloweit since in thir troublesome tymes he could nott but 
be halfe idle att his owne calling . 


In consequence of his strong Jacobite loyalties, Coinneach 
Og, Fourth Earl of Seaforth, spent his last years in France, 
dying in Paris in 1701, and his successor, Uilleam Dubh, 
the Fifth Earl, also appears to have lived abroad during 
the early part of the 18th century. Alexander of Applecross 
now became closely involved with the affairs of the 
Seaforth family, at a time when several MacKenzie gentle- 
men were evidently jostling for positions of influence in 
the management of the Seaforth estates: 

Monlochie, 17 June, 1705 

This my second off the same dait is goeing with him 

that gives the Countess off Seafort the accompt off hir sone 
Assint’s death who dyeit the fourteint currant att nine in 
the afternoon. And the ffrinds heir present have advyseit 
me to goe to sie his corps interreit in ther buriall place ther 
iff possible. And to take inspection off his effects in the 
Lewes and to carrie to the mainland such things as are 
ffor giveing instruction off his medleings to his ffrinds. My 
concern for his memorie and the interest I have in his 
wiffe and children obleidges me to this. What HI risk by it 
is more then I know. 
Applecross acted for some time as factor of the Seaforth 
estates in Lewis, and a number of his letters to Delvine 
deal with the economic affairs of the island, and the threats 
to his own position: 


Stornoway, 22 August, 1705 

Coll McKenzie and I came heir Sunday last. Wee 
continow in ordinarie health but after wee have compted 
with some off the people compuits that there is ane great 
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want of moe among them heir as els wher. And those that 
exspects moe off them may come to ane disappointment 
accept some course be takine for slawghtering ther cowes. 
Since there is no incurradgement ffor droveing. Wherfor 
this is to desyre ye use your indevour to gett ane mert ffor 
twentie or thirtie last of beiffe who may have it heir verrie 
good att ten pound the barrell, iff more cannott be had 
anie tyme he comes betwixt the first off novr and the last 
of December and iff this cannott be gott some thing lyke 
this most be ventert one or anie good be done. Heir and ther 
is want off salt and cask and how to have it heir in due 
tyme wtout fraughting to the purpose I know nott but iff 
ane cast offer wherby ye may send twentie last of cask and 
thirtie or fourtie bolls off salt I wold pey ffor it as ye agrie 
ffor it iff I find nott way to serve my self utherwayes. 
Houses and cellars are all heir turneit to decay and ther is 
noe traiding without them. They cannot be upholden with- 
out exspence and iff I should lea out one that resolve me 
whom I may chairge ffor it iff ye direct heir ffor me lett it 
be in my absence ffor Master Zacharius McAnlaw School- 
master heir .. .* 
: Stornoway, 19 November, 1706 
Yesternight I receaved yours of the 26 of October, which 
was very agreeable at this Juncture, being (as you may 
perceave by my former letters from this place) keept in 
continuall exercise in defending my right and keeping my 
pocession agt the Young Laddy, and her treacherous and 
lying Councellors, of whom I doubt not but ye have accompt 
from other hands. Tho I doe all thats possible to keep the 
best of the people right for my interest; yet the Silly and 
Bankrupts are much influenct .. .*° 


Stornoway, 16 December, 1706 
., . this is the thirrd tyme I wrott to you since Gruinard’s 
Intrusion — who gains a greatt deall of Ground of me, by 
the encouragement and threats he hase daylie from his 
Imployer to make the silliest succumb to his Interest.. .* 
In addition to his harrassing involvement in the affairs 
of the Seaforth family, Alexander’s letters show him 
engaged also in homelier matters. In 1711, he sends his 
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lawyer another present, not of terriers this time but of 


beef: Kissern, 29 September, 1711 
My wiffe and I gives you and Ladie our heartie service 
and let hir receave ffrom the bearer four slawghter cowes 
all tarreit upon the right showlder as a sawch off the 
Aplecross beiff this yeir.*’ 
Just over a year later, he is making arrangements for his 
third son, Colin, to go abroad in order to further his career 
in medicine and surgery: 
Tarradell, 12 February, 1713 
The bearer hease pairteit with me in ordour iff health 
serve him to goe abrod where you and uther ffrinds in 
town will advyse him to goe an prosecuit ffurder know- 
leadge in his traid. I beg your instructions and advyse ffor 
him That he may be als weill myndffull as his ffather hease 
reasone to be that he wants nott a parent as long as he 
hease you.. .* 


The following year, Colin himself writes from Paris, in the 
hope that his father may be persuaded to finance his studies 
for a little longer: 
Paris, 6 July, 1714 
Much Honoured Cousine, 

Haveing had the honour to write to you twice before 
this in french and not receiving any answer I give your 
honour the trouble yet of these in our Countrey language 
which I am hopefull shall have the fortune to come to your 
honours hand by which you may know that my ffayr having 
bestowed on me almost now one year here desires that I 
retire home in order to follow my calling of surgery, which 
is what I have mostly followed yet being the studie in 
which one can profit himself most in here. But considering 
the education I got before my coming here at Schools and 
Colledges I should be very glad my ffayr be so far prevailed 
with as to extend his hand yet towards me in bestowing in 
order to become a physician. My ffayr does think (I am 
certain) he has bestowed more on me already than he 
thought to have done, but however supposing I should go 
home this instant, the setting up of a shop & buying of 
drouges instruments &c will cost more than what the 
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passing a winter at Leyden or any oyr university will do, 
besides honoured Cousine the distinction betwixt physician 
& Surgeon the last being so despicable here that I am 
ashamed to own it. I address myself to your honour as 
knowing very well that ther is none can have greater 
influence with my ffayr than you in whom I trust and put 
confidence in to be a prevailing procurator in obtaining 
this favour of my ffayr. Your honour I expect shall excuse 
this presumption and trouble of him who confides in you 
as my friend and should be very proud to have the honour 
to serve you in anything that my poor endeavour can extend 


too here, I am Col. Mackenzie*? 

It is noticeable that, besides his evident facility in French, 
young Colin wields an English style much free-er of 
Scotticisms than that of his father. 

In 1715, Alexander of Applecross gave expression to his 
Jacobite sympathies by joining the rebellion as Lieut.- 
Colonel of Seaforth’s First Regiment, Robert Munro of 
Foulis, writing to Lord Townshend in 1716, names both 
Alexander and his son Roderick as two of the MacKenzie 
gentlemen who were most active in promoting the rising." 
Alexander’s younger brother, Iain Og, was one of the 
celebrated ‘Ceithir Iainean na h-Alba? (‘Four Johns of 
Scotland’) who fell at Sheriffmuir. Their sacrifice is com- 
memorated in a song by Kenneth MacRae of Ardelve.*' For 
his own part in the rebellion, Alexander was attainted and 
had to flee the country, his estates being forfeited. A 
cautious letter of 1716 shows that he still managed to keep 
in touch with Delvine: 

D: C: 

October 5th, 1716 

The bearers bussines landing your way who will give 
you a particular acompt off your frinds and me hinders me 
in giveing accompt off the particulars that may concern 
either off us, but, that yow may give credeit to what he 
tells and egspects yowll continow your kyndnes ffor me as 
yowll sie most advantagious ffor my interest as I ame ffor 
the present circumstanceit and your directiones to himself 
and me how to be just to him and those els in his circum- 
stances with me, Wisheing to heir off the continowance off 
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your health and the weilfair off your ffamalie I ame in all 
dutie as obleidgeit Yours &c”? 

We may suspect from some of the oblique phrases employed 
that the bearer of this letter was one of Alexander’s sons. 

The Forfeited Estates Papers, preserved in the Scottish 
Record Office, furnish us with some interesting information 
about conditions on the Applecross estate early in the 18th 
century. There is, for instance a rent-roll for the year 1718, 
listing the principal tenants — patronymically for the most 
part — and indicating what were the main areas of settle- 
ment (Appendix, item [c]).® On the Kishorn side, these 
were Rishell, Tornapress, Ardachie and Glen; and in 
Applecross proper Borrodale, Langwell, Kirktown, Kilivorie, 
Achachork, Toskaig and Owagan. On what is now known 
as the north coast, the principal settlements were Calnakill, 
Ardeshlag, Shieldaig and Balgie. It was in Achachork that 
the family piper had his land: 

John McGilespick in Achachork & paroch aforesaid 
Makes Oath That he has a possession of the said lands 
from the said Roderick Mckenzie to the value of ffourty 
Merks Scots, 3y butter, Two Stones Eight pound Cheese, 
3y Mutton, But that the deponent has the same allowed 
him gratis for his Sallary as being the pyper of the family 
which is the truth as he shall answer to God.” 

The Commissioners for the Forfeited Estates, after both 
the Fifteen and Forty-five rebellions, had some difficulty in 
ensuring that all the rents were collected, and that some of 
them did not find their way to the attainted laird or his 
family, In the case of Applecross, it was evidently suspected 
that Rorie and Kenneth, sons of Alexander, were 
appropriating some of the rents: August, 1722 


The Comrs had this day two Petitions laid before them, 
the one by Rory Mckenzy of Applecross, & the other 
by Kenneth Mckenzie md in Inverness — the former 
acquainting the Comrs that he never had any Intromissions 
with the rents of the Estate of Applecross, the latter 
acknowledging the only Intromission he ever had was with 
the rents of the lands of Tarradale, part of the said Estate, 
but that it was by virtue of a factory from Easterfairn to 
whom he has in part Accompted already. . .°° 
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The Commissioners also had before them a memorial 
setting forth the plight of some of Alexander’s children, 
and, more particularly, of his third wife: 
Memoriall for the Widow and Infant Children of 
Alexander Mckenzie late of Aplecross and for Roarie 
Mckenzie his Eldest Son 


... The Sone of the Second Marriage a poor Motherless 
child under age without any to act for him Ecept his Father 
upon whose Estate he hade his Claime and who by his 
attaindre hade no name in the Kingdome nor any capacity 
to act. The now Widow & her Children under the direction 
of a Husband who hade her Contract of Marriage in his 
Custody. She Ignorant of Law and att a great distance 
from such as could advise her, And to be sure in the 
Melancholy circumstances of her husband more Intent on 
his preservation as in Securing her own Jointor or her 
Infant Childrens portions. The Eldest Son in the like case 
haveing his Contract of Marriage in his Fathers Custody 
Who being att a great distance from his common place of 
Residence where he kept his papers, Old and Infirm was 
not fitt in his wandring condition to direct where such 
papers could be found .. .5¢ 

In 1722, the Commissioners for the Forfeited Estates put 
the Applecross estate up for sale, and their advertisement 
presents the Abstract of Rental” as follows: 

Scots Measure Sterling Money 





Bol. F. P. L. S. D. 
Payable in money 212 4 84 
Barley 114 — 33 
Oate Meal 113 — 34 

227 1 3 78 19 5 
Wedders 43 at 3s 4d each 7 5 84 
Lambs 10 at Is. 14d. each 11 14 
Hens 231 at 3d. each 217 9 
Butter 16 stone 41. at 3s. 4d. per stone 214 2 
Cheese 63 stone 81. at 2s 23. per stone 7 1 14 


Total of this Estate 311 13 114 
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One of the bidders was Sir Colin MacKenzie of Coul, but 
the eventual purchaser was Roderick MacKenzie, eldest son 
of Alexander of Applecross by his first wife, Anne, daughter 
of Alexander Fraser, Tutor of Lovat. He was known as 
Roderick MacKenzie of Kinwhilladrum by virtue of his 
being already in possession of that property, and he con- 
cluded the purchase of Applecross in 1724, paying a total 
sum of £3,777.2.0 Sterling.®® Alexander, his father, had 
apparently died abroad, and Roderick thus became 4th of 
Applecross. He did not long enjoy his family’s re-possession 
of the Applecross estates, for he was certainly dead by 
1732, when his son, John, enters the Delvine correspond- 
ence as MacKenzie of Applecross, Roderick had had three 
sons and three daughters by his marriage to Anne, daughter 
of Alexander MacDonell of Glengarry, and one daughter 
by his second marriage, to Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Kenneth MacKenzie of Scatwell. 


John, 5th of Applecross 

John, eldest son of Roderick, turned out to be the last 
MacKenzie laird of Applecross directly descended from 
Alexander of Coul in the male line. He is the one whose 
character emerges most fully and clearly from the Delvine 
letters — a thoroughly cantankerous, obstinate individual, 
in trouble with pretty well everybody. 

He was in trouble, principally, with his creditors. Right 
through the 1730s his letters to Delvine are one sustained 
wail about his financial plight: 

27 July, 1733 

The Countreys are so scarce of money that it’s with 
difficulty that Gentlemen can find pocket monie, & it’s all 
oweing to the Drouth for there is no asking for black 
Cattle, so that I am loath to desire you to Contract with 
Mr. Weems of Hill in the post office for the newspapers, tho’ 
I live in a remote corner yet I love to know what the 
World’s doing . . .5° 

24 October, 1733 

The two inclos’d Summonds was deliver’d me in ye most 

publick & solemn manner possible qlk I could not take 
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amiss this Countrey abounding with them, there being 
never such a cry for monie qlk frightens me that PH not 
be able to perform my promisses being already disapointed 
by two persons that promis’d me monie again this term, 
but if a third on whom I depended does not perform I know 
not what to say or doe . . .& see to gate the affair 
accomodate friendly for I assure you I do not like ye 
Session house.°*° 
Coul, 22 December, 1733 
Yesternight late I arrived from Aplecross where I was 
confin’d since I returned from Crief having expresses 
everywhere in search of Monie. And after securing £500 
sterline in Achelty’s hand My Chief thought proper to rob 
me of it. Achelty resisted for some days but was forced at 
last or else be Expelled Seafort’s Country, his Tack broken 
& be no Mackenzie in time comeing. This was I treated by 
Achelty and oyrs so that I am not in Capacity to Answer 
Mrs Stewart’s Legators this term, but shall endeavour to 
scrape together one Thousand Merks for gateing a dis- 
position to the ballance, This I hope with your Rhetorick 
will satisfie ym this season if they consider the Scarcity of 
monie.°! 
15 August, 1734 
I am mighty loath to goe the Length of Coul because 
most of my Crers I may say all of them tease me for their 
monie & how or what way to gate ym pleas’d God knows 
& I am asham’d to come in their presence.” 
12 April, 1735 
For what Crers of mine are unpayed are exasperated 
that they were not first payd and threaten me with 
diligence.‘ 
24 November, 1735 
The inclos'd sumds with Execution I gote this instant 
from one of the most Tenacious Creditors that ever 
breathed. 
29 May, 1737 
The bad hole I am in yt after applying all about me yt 
I thought could command a Sixpence could not purchase 
one farthing at no rate. So yt I have no refuge but to thro’ 
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myself into your arms so yt if you prevent by hook or 
Crook T’ll owe my deliverance to you.” 

If he was constantly hounded by his creditors, it appears 
that John was none too popular with some of his tenants 
either: 

11 November, 1732 

A pretty odd circumstance befel me Instantly keeping 
Court upon my Tents one John Mackenzie Tacksman of 
Toisgag & one of my Tents came in to Court House a 
little intoxicate in drink and Insulted me sitting in Judge- 
ment That I had no more power to fence a Court than 
him & that I did nothing but injustice, In short striving to 
gate him expelled the Room my hand was scratch’d. If - 
such practices be allow’d and that I cannot have Satis- 
faction by Law there will be no liveing in the Highlands 
for my Tents will mob me next Season. In short no 
Highland Heretor will be in safety of his life if he have 
not authority over his people. So that I am for your Con- 
certing with John Baillie whether it be proper to petition 
the Justice Clerk for a Warrant to imprison him or not. I 
commit it to your Care as a matter of the greatest 
consequence and would spare no Expence to have ample 
Satisfaction.” 

He was also in trouble with the local minister. In areas 
of strong Jacobite sympathy, the first Presbyterian ministers 
met with considerable opposition, even, in some cases, to 
the endangering of their lives, and the Rev. Aeneas Mac- 
Aulay, first Presbyterian minister of Applecross, had no 
small difficulty in getting John MacKenzie to meet his 
financial obligations to the Church. It is interesting to 
note that on at least one of his encounters with MacKenzie 
the minister was accompanied by his father, no doubt for 
moral, and perhaps also for physical, support: 

25 June, 1736 

The Minr of this place Mr MacAulay with his father 
arrived here Tuesday last which with our Communeings 
before gave me great hopes yt we would settle all differs 
amongst ourselves. And after I broached the Storie and 
talked to and fro upon the subject I found to my great 
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surprise yt it was impossible for me to settle without the 
loss of 300 merks yearly. I offer’d a wadsett of one place 
in Kissern qlk is four Davochs of land. Then I offer’d ym 
Leatherton in Aplecross but to no purpose. Then Kirktoun 
qik they were to accept if from the old rent 190 merks I 
should subtract 90 merks.°’ 


We may perhaps detect an impish sense of humour in 
MacKenzie’s description of these hard-headed negotiations 
with the minister and his father as ‘Communeings’. Twelve 
years later, MacKenzie still felt himself threatened by 
MacAulay and his colleague in Lochcarron, Aeneas Sage: 
5 April, 1749 
. . . in short I dread they'll sett a great part of my 
Estate lay having got such an Ascendant over the people, 
and besides they use all the Liberty in the world with their 
tongues in all companies and places where I am absent.” 
Creditors, tenants, the minister did not account for all 
of John MacKenzie’s trials: he was also in trouble with 
his step-mother, his wife and his brothers. In 1734, John 
writes in connection with some of his financial schemings: 
I have apply’d to my Stepmother severall times since I 
came last to ye Countrie but can never gate a direct answer 
from her. She’s just now mightily incens’d because I brought 
from Tarradle here My fayrs Cabinet where my papers 
were lodged. Notwithstanding I was in possession of it ever 
since his death & had the key... 


He then wonders if he can use his half-sister as a lever: 

. . . pray send me instructions about my sister Beatie She 
being now 12 years of age whether I should take her from 
her Moyr & keep her here or send her to her education if 
Law will allow me. I know this will be a strong motive 
to induce the ladie to ane agreement.” 

John’s own wife was Ann MacKenzie, only daughter of 
Sir Colin MacKenzie of Coul. They were married in 1732, 
and by 1741 relations between the two of them had come 
to the point of crisis, and attempts were made to patch up 
the quarrel, the local Presbytery being called in to try and 
help them resolve their differences. In October 1741, John 
writes: 
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I sent Lady Lentran to speak to my Wife & that if she 
was willing to adjust differs that I would meet her at 
Arcon. The terms I sought were that she should upon oath 
tell all the Linnens, plate, jewells, monie etc, she gave away 
& sent out of the house since Feby 1739. To whom she 
gave the monie and jewels & who were privy and accessory 
in carrieing them off and with whom lodged. And what 
Kenneth William son in Kinlochewe & his son John’s 
business at Aplecross etc. And that she should neither se 
hear or correspond with McAuley .. . And on our arrival 
here Saturday about 9 o’clock at night she sent for Mr 
Sage — haveing an occasion here yesterday. She went to 
the Ministers about 7 in the morning and continued till 
6 at night and this morning went again and declares shell 
doe nothing to oblige me ... I know it is Coul & Lady 
that poison her & McAuley to draw water to their own 
mills. By advice of Coul there was an horseload sent here 
of the goods taken away, but I have secured it to be pre- 
sented at Court . . . We have already parted beds. Pray 
send me directions how to insist in Law in this affair.” 
Earlier in the year, Ann had given some expression to her 
own marital misery in a letter to her brother in Coul: 

Aplecros, March 9, 1741 

I signified to you befor that I had need of seeing you 
tho’ I had not the resolution of discovering the great 
burden I had on my heart. I am not at freedom to write 
my case I would rather speak it to you but I am more 
miserable than youll allow yourself to think and I could 
hardly get this hint written to you if a wellwisher had not 
undertaken to convey it without my being seen in it. . 
Aplecross will never doe me justice and you need not rely 
upon his promises . . . my case is so pitiful... deliver your 
afflicted Sister from sinking under her oppression. 

My Dr Dr Sandy, Your Affec Sister Ann Mackenzie 
you'll inclose your answer in a cover to Mr. Mackaulay our 
Minister.” 

Applecros and his wife appear, however, to have maintained 
an uneasy co-existence for a further ten years — in 1747, 
John asks Delvine to send his wife ‘a fashionable sadle and 
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furniture & a pair of silver buckles for her shoes’ — but by 
1751 the marriage had come to the point of final rupture. 
John writes: 

Hitherto I have provided every thing called for necessar 
for health or body but I don’t promise to be so flush in 
time coming till I am sensible of alteration of manners. 
But she clamours prodigiously . . . If she does not agree I 
shall perhaps give her a moderate aliment.” 


Ann tells her side of the story in a fighting letter: 
Coul, June 12, 1751 
I am now come doun the Countrey where I got your 
Answer to my Last, You give me but cold Comfort and 
my Brother says the same to me as you do. I do not 
complan of old storys which you and he know well though 
I am afaid I must speak of old and new storys together 
for it is not in the power of flesh and blood to live as I 
have done for many years past. You talk of Expostulations 
which you may be sure I have try’d before now but I can 
get no hearing. When I left Aplecross he would not give me 
a shilling to bear my expence nor will be give me any 
money for any purpose whatever. He knows that he has 
got considerable sums by me and because I had a Small 
Purse by my Fathers Indulgence and my Brother’s 
Generosity when I marryed of which I gave him from time 
to time the wholle to a Trifle now at an end he givs me no 
answer when I want but to take out of my own Purse and 
when I urge necessity he accuses me of stealing from him 
&c. If Aplecross would but allow me the Necessarys of life 
my word should never be heard but since he will not I 
choose rather to starve on the highway than att Aplecross. 
I cannot remember that I consented to his getting Lady 
Grants Legacy but if I did I beg you will let me know how 
to revoke it... God knows what I suffer and yet I cannot 
think of making a Noise and therfore I earnestly pray you 
wold get something done for me... 
P.S. be at a point with me as to the manner in which I 
rob’d myself of Lady Grants Legacy and send me the form 
of a Revocation that I may try that means of prevailing 
with Aplecross to lessen my Misery for if he does I assure 
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you I will go no further and it is better for you as his 
friend to prevent my being driven to Despair.” 


By the end of the year, she has resigned herself to the 
acceptance of an aliment from Applecross, inadequate 
though she considers his provision for her to be: 

Aplcross Novr 4, 1751 

As I am now turnde old and tender and not Able to be 
so Alert about busenss as I have been I am resolved to 
take A Nalament from Aplecros tho it be very Smal he is 
to give me no more than 30 punds a year and payable att 
Invernes and I want it payable att Edr and the reson is I 
disyen if it Ples God I Lif to go South and Spende the 
remender of my days with the feow frinds that I have in 
Life ther. I want that the Seperetion should be in as Strong 
a manner as posable and my Alament smal as it is secorde 
for me during his Lif and min... 

P.S. if I could get 40 punde a year I wolde be quite hape 
but I am thankfoul for what I am to get” 





John’s two brothers were Alexander, who became a 
Captain in Marjoribanks Regiment in the Dutch service, 
and Kenneth, who was a watchmaker in London. In one 
of his letters to Delvine, Alexander gives a brother’s 
appraisal of the Laird of Applecross: 


Dachmaluack Novbr 26th 1752 

I understand by my brother Applecross that he made a 
settlement of his affairs when he was last south, but as he 
is of a very odd humour, I did not venture to ask him any 
question about it, but begs to know something of it from 
you, I intreat you’d not immagine thus to proceed from 
curiosity, for my reason is that upon his return, he insisted 
pretty earnestly with me, to take the Tack of Aplecross 
that he has now in his own hands, and as I at that time 
declind it much he did not tell upon what terms he would 
sett it, but said he would send them in write. And I’m 
convinced they'll be both extravagant & chimericall, he 
only spoke of thus to some of his most intimate friends in 
thus country, who seemed to agree with his Schemes, as 
he said then that he was resolved not to stay in that place 
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himself, and condemned me for not coming in to his 
measures at once, but I told them I knew nothing of 
husbandry nor Cattle, and that I did not know how 
suddenly I might get a call to my Regiment, which I would 
undoubtedly answer, and what then would become of the 
farm, they reply’d that proper servants might take care 
of it, and that it was good to be in possession. By what I 
coud glean from Aplecross’s discourse he has it in his head 
to travell to foreign countreys, I dont know whether he 
spoke to you of thus or not, but at parting he told me 
there was something he coud not reveall to me yet — God 
pity him poor man, sure I do, for hes jealous of all mankind, 
and he is so unconstant and unhappy in his temper that 
there’s no depending upon what he says or does, and 
consequently no body chuses to have any deallings with 
him... Please let me know if he has done anything for 
my Brother Kenny. . .” 


Some years previously, ‘Brother Kenny’ had been asking 
Applecross for credit, to be covered by an insurance policy 
on Kenneth’s life.” 

One can sense from many of John’s letters that Delvine 
must have more than once expressed his exasperation with 
his client. Even as early as 1735, John is protesting at some 
of Delvine’s accusations: 


9 June 1735 
Yours from London at date 15 May does not a Little 
Surprise me when you would entertain such bad impressions 
of anie honest man as you seem to have of me... Dr Sir 
If you find my business troublesome as it must be while my 
affairs are in such disorder I beg you would acquaint me & 
tho I cannot meet with so able and agreeable a person 
to direct me yet must I Succumb rayr than Stab my friend 
under the fifth rib .. . I could wish you would put the 
saddle upon the right horse since I expect I have dealt 
honestly & well with you as oyrs hitherto whatever your 
sentiments may be.” 


While, for the most part, only Applecross’s side of the 
correspondence survives in the Delvine collection, one of 
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Delvine’s replies has been preserved, and it is interesting 
to hear the lawyer’s voice directly: 


Reply to Applecross’s of 15 Sept 1740 

Dr Sr I know not well whither to answer your last at all 
or when I do whether in a serious or Jocular mood. Its of 
some use to see even the wildest excursions of humane 
nature and yet to observe those features in a friendly 
picture is a disagreeable sight. Your drift I now see is to 
evade a Simple act of Justice and the thing is so palpable 
that to cover the deformity a groundless quarrell must be 
form’d and passion screw’d to its highest pitch perhaps to 
smother remorse. 

Own fairly, Dr Sr if this is not your view & you think 
no doubt in your last you have behav’d manfully towards it. 
But guilt is so often its own punishment that honesty will 
always be found in this respect as well as in many oyrs the 
best policy. Go on then do with Lentran Lovat or any 
third man what you please but for all your threats with 
so much Justice on one side it would be no difficult matter 
to stemm the Torrent. I have said enough in this strain 
and as for bade treatment I seriously believe you meet with 
more of that from yourself than from all the friends 
relations or enemies you have on earth whither you 
suppose me the greatest or the least in any of these Classes. 
As for my Acct. I did not bring it north. It consists mostly 
of Articles to supply your Brs necessities and were it as 
convenient for you to pay it and my bill as it would be for 
me to receive them I would be satisfied to accept of both 
even with the fresh imputation of thought rigid. I go south 
this forenoon so that your Letter comes in time to overtake 
and I give the bearer all the Dispatch possible as I know 
youll be anxious for the return. Allow me to offer my 
Compliments to your lady, and to tell you that if by 
painting your passions in ane ugly shape I can but learn 
to mortify my own it is a sufficient return for such odd 
Contraste’s as have now oftener than once happen’d betwixt 
you & Dr Sr” 

The ‘odd Contrastes’ between John and Delvine continued, 
to the extent that by 1743 Delvine had evidently expressed 
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his wish to wash his hands of Applecross entirely, and John 
had to advance the claims of kinship as well as professional 
responsibility: 
14 Feb 1743 
Yours of 19 Ult (which I long’d much for) brought me 
the disagreeable news of your despiseing the care of my 
business hereafter as unworthy your notice. Pardon me to 
tell you that you thought otherwise in 1731 when I pre- 
ferred you to my good Friend Mr John Baillie whom I 
always found active and sincere And to say that it is not 
honourable to leave me in a worse state than you got me 
and of which I had been free if it was not your advice... 
Though we differ in business and throw me by as an old 
garment unfit for further use I am satisfied we shd live in 
that unity that ought to subsist twixt persons descended 
from the same Man. Tho I am the most despicable of all 
his progeny and consequently of your Customers yet I 
expect you'll own me as Dr Sir Your affectionate Cousin & 
humble Svt.® 


It appears that despite the strains which John’s character 
and behaviour placed on their relationship, Delvine con- 
tinued to look after the tangled affairs of his infuriating 
kinsman to the end of his life. 


John was cautious enough not to take part in the Rising 
of 1745. The captain of the French ship, Le du Teillay, 
which brought Prince Charles Edward to Scotland, records 
that on the northward voyage, after landing the Prince at 
Loch nan Uamh, ‘I found myself opposite a plain on which 
was a fine white house belonging to Mr Albelecross, who 
sent out a boat to see if we were bringing back the Prince. 
We wrote that we were not doing so, and that he should 
hasten to join the Prince with all the followers he could.”®! 
Applecross chose, however, to take the contrary advice of 
the Laird of MacLeod, who, writing to Forbes of Culloden 
in October, 1745, and giving an account of his journey 
back to Skye, said: ‘I was very night drownded, & drove to 
Aplecross, I think he has no intention to play the fool, 
and I hope he will comply with his Chief’s Request’.*® 

From his numerous letters, we gather that the chief 
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exportable products of John’s estate were cattle, herring, 
salmon, wood and the ore from a copper mine at Kishorn. 
He refers to the mine specifically during one of his many 
inconclusive attempts to dispose of parts of his estate 


during his later years: Applecross 2nd Febry 1762 

As I propose to set my Tack against Whitsunday first I 
send you inclossed an Advertisement which you’ll cause 
publish in the Edinburgh Evening Courant and therein 
makes mention of my Copper Mine. To expatiate on its 
qualities and situation is needless as probably any Company 
that inclines to take a Tack of it will view and examine it 
first. I am told that Mr Roebuck one of the undertakers of 
the Iron work at or near Falkirk seemed fond to have it 
and I have great plenty of Iron rock ore & some Woods fit 
for Charcoal as have Highfield and some of my Nighbours. 
If Mr Roebuck would purchase them you may rectifie what 
you see amiss in the advertisement.* 

It is interesting to notice that a document sent to Delvine 
in 1737 is witnessed by one ‘Polson Dawson, gardner at 
Aplecross'. This was perhaps the father of William 
Dawson, also gardner at Applecross, who, according to 
local tradition, was the victim of a murder in 1743. The 
story is that one night he surprised some youths in the act 
of stealing the laird’s apples, and that they suspended him 
by his own scarf from a tree. His sister, Eilidh Dawson, was 
believed to have had more than an inkling as to who the 
culprits were, and perhaps because of this, later local 
tradition credited her with powers of witchcraft. A stone 
in the churchyard has carved around its edge an inscription 
which gives nothing away: ‘Here lys Wm Dawson departed 
this lyf 1743’.® 

Dawson’s employer, John 5th of Applecross, departed 
this life on 7th May, 1774, as intimated to Delvine by the 
laird’s brother, Kenneth: 

Applecross 7th May 1774 

From the particular Regard and Attachment I on every 
ocasion heard my brother Applecross express for you I 
judged it my duty to intimate to you that this afternoon it 
pleased God to remove him from Time to Eternity. As you 
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always interested yourself very much in whatever concerned 
him when liveing I flatter myself that you will still continue 
your Friendship in directing me how to proceed now as 
I have very little Knowledge in Bussiness and therefore am 
more timorous how to act without your guidance.® 


The Highfield-Applecross MacKenzies 


John, the 5th laird, had willed the estate not to his 
surviving brother, Kenneth, who later died unmarried, but 
to his sister’s son, Thomas MacKenzie of Highfield, who 
thus became 6th of Applecross. He, in turn, was succeeded 
by his son, John, a laird who earned himself a very 
unsavoury local reputation through his enthusiastic enforce- 
ment of the currently popular ideas about estate improve- 
ment, and their corollary of eviction. In this policy he was 
strongly aide and abetted by the Rev. John MacQueen, the 
parish minister of the time, who was in fact related to 
him.” The Dornie Manuscripts contain an emigrant song 
attributed to Roderick MacKenzie of Applecross, who is 
said to have emigrated to Nova Scotia in 1802, Colin 
Chisholm, who published this song in Volume XII of the 
Society’s Transactions, says ‘it is composed by Roderick 
MacKenzie who is said to have been the heir apparent of 
Applecross, but who was supplanted by some means which 
I never heard sufficiently explained’.88 This Roderick was, 
in fact, a descendant of Roderick, second son of Iain 
Molach, and would have fallen heir to the estate after 
John, the 5th laird, and his brothers had not the succession 
passed through the female line to the Highfield Mac- 
kenzies. The song sounds two of the notes prominent in 
emigrant verse of the period — disillusionment with con- 
ditions at home, where men are being replaced by sheep, and 
optimism about a rosy future in the promised land over- 
seas: 

Seo a’ bhliadhna tha saraicht’ 
air fear gun aiteach gun sunnd, 
nuair théid cach anns a’ Mhart 
ris an aiteach le surd; 
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tha luchd-riaghlaidh an aite 
gham àicheadh gu dlúth, 

's gur e “n stiúir thoirt an iar dhi 
ni as ciataiche dhuinn. 


Mas e reitheachan chaorach 

- an áite dhaoine bhios ann, 
bithidh Albainn an tráth sin 
na fasaich don Fhraing; 
nuair a thig Bonaparte 

-le Rimh làidir a-nall, 
bidh na cìobairean truagh dheth, 
's cha truagh linn an call. 


-= Ma nì sinne seòladh . 
's gun deònaichear dhuinn 
gu robh Rìgh nan Gràsan 
a ghnàth air ar stiùir, . 
gha nar gleidheadh ’s ghar teàrnadh 
bho gach gàbhadh is cùis, 
gu taobh thall na fairge 
masa crannchar e dhuinn. 


Bithidh am bradan air linn’ ann 

’s na mìltean de dh'fheidh, 

bithidh gach eun air na crannaibh 
’s ann am barraibh nan geug, 
bithidh an cruithneachd a’ fas ann, 
bithidh an t-àl aig an sprèidh, 

’s ann an am na Fèill Padraig 
bithidh an t-àiteach dha rèir. 


This Roderick was also the author of a moving elegy for 
his brother, Malcolm Roy, which was published in Volume 
IX of the Celtic Magazine. The accompanying note says: 
‘We are indebted for the manuscript, which is phonetically 
written, to Mrs Leed, Fairfield Road, Inverness, herself a 
near relation and a direct descendant of the author, through 
her mother, Mrs Farquhar Macrae, Strome Hotel (North 
Side), Lochcarron’.® (Appendix, item [d]). | 
Nervousness about events in France at the end of the 
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eighteenth century led to the drawing up of various 
contingency plans against the possibility of invasion, The 
Seaforth Papers contain a plan, dated 1797, ‘for raising 
Sixteen Thousand Men for internal Defence by embodying 
the Highland Clans to be employed in Great Britain or 
Ireland in Case of Actual Invasion or Civil Commotion, 
ir the imminent danger of both or either. Each Clan to be 
formed into distinct Corps not exceeding 600 nor les than 
200 Private Men in eache’.” In this connection, a census of 
the male inhabitants of the parishes of Ross-shire, between 
the ages of fifteen and sixty, was undertaken, and the list 
of names for Applecross is reproduced in the Appendix 


(item [e]). It is of interest in showing where exactly people 


lived, and what their surnames were. MacKenzies still 
predominate, but there is a substantial admixture of other 
names as well. 

The temper of John the 7th laird’s relationship with his 
Applecross tenants can be gauged from a letter which he 
made his factor send to the Kirk Session, on the subject of a 
bridge which the people had built for themselves across the 
Applecross River, presumably to ensure easy access to the 
church and cemetery: 


The Revd. Mr Macqueen Applecross 
Revd Sir | 
I am directed by Mr MacKenzie of Applecross to send 
you the inclosed minute as Intimation and to request you 
will be good enough to order it to be recorded in the 
Books of your Kirk Session there to remain for preservation 
and I am 

Rev! Sir 

Your most obed. humble servt 

(signed) John Pirie 
Applecross House 
15th July 1809 


Intimation 
Whereas John Mackenzie of Applecross Esq" did about four 
years ago erect a wooden Bridge across the River of 
Applecross immediately below his field of Garabul and 
it having in winter last been broken down by Speats and 
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Shoals of Ice dashing against it. And Mr McKenzie of 
Applecross having heard that the people of Applecross had 
re erected it at their own expence and had contributed to 
make a fund for constantly keeping it up and in proper 
repair He hereby declares & in the most public manner 
makes known to all whom it may concern that he reserves 
to himself and His Heirs the right and liberty of pulling 
down said Bridge at any time he or they may incline to do 
and of erecting it when and where he pleases, and of 
prohibiting it all together from being erected on the River 
if found to interfere with his plans. And he thus publicly 
asserts his right to demolish it at pleasure and debars all 
others from claiming any right or title to keep up such 
Bridge on his River there or in any other place except so 
long as he shall think, proper to allow it. And he directs 
this Intimation to be recorded in the Books of Kirk Session 
of Applecross. 

(Signed) John Pirie Factor for Applecross’! 


John had two of a family, Thomas and Elizabeth. Thomas 
seems to have spent a good deal of his time in Edinburgh, 
enjoying the gay social life of the elegant and recently 
built New Town. Writing from Charlotte Square in 1816, 
he says: ‘Edinr. seems to be very dull this winter . . . I did 
not receive your letter till I returned from Gow’s Ball about 
two o’ clock yesterday morning’. In 1818, he contested the 
parliamentary election in Ross-shire and was elected member 
for the county.” Writing to Sir Alexander Muir Mac- 
Kenzie of Delvine, he describes the victory celebrations in 
Tain: 

Applecross, 24 July 1818 

As I was the popular candidate the Rabble of Tain 


cheered me, drew my Father’s Carriage etc. etc... . I am 
so little accustomed to preside at convivial parties that I 
was much afraid of the dinner . . . all went on admirably. .. 


we did not break up till 3 in the morning — Enthusiasm in 
the Hearers accompanied with plenty of Claret is ten times 
more valuable than eloquence in the Chairman . . . When 
the news arrived here they were announced to the 
inhabitants of the Isle of Skye by Bonfires all along the 
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coast — but the Highlanders seem to know nothing about 
the matter except that I gained something which I wished 
to have.” | 


A month later, he has already been made aware of some 
of the consequences of his election, but can still pursue 
the diversions of a gentleman: | 

Applecross, 25th August 1818. 

1 am already plagued by people asking my interest for 
things I have as much to do with as the Man in the Moon 
who must all have civil answers. | 

I shot a fine Hart yesterday not two miles from my own 
Door.” 

By the end of the year, he is expressing a Highland 
M.P.’s views on the Gaelic Schools, in terms disappointingly 
reminiscent of the Privy Council’s attitude to Gaelic in 
the early 17th century: | 

| Edinburgh, 19 December 1818 

As to Gaelic Schols — Persons who ought to be equally 
capable of judging differ much as to their utility — My 
own opinion is decidedly against them — One w°! was for 
a time established at Lochcarron certainly prevented many 
children from learning English at the parochial school, & 


actually withdrew some who had commenced — that some 


however learnt to read Gaelic who would never have learnt 
to read English may have been the case — At Applecross 
there was also a Gaelic Teacher for a time but in such a 
situation that his pupils could not have attended the 
parochial School and your acquaintance the Clergyman 
considered the establishment favourable to the people, in as 
much as several who were too far advanced in life to have 
thought of studying English learnt to read the Gaelic 
Edition of the Scriptures — he however heartily concurred 
with me in establishing an English Teacher as Successor 
to the Gaelic One, towards whose payment we received aid 
from a Society established at Glasgow for the express 
purpose of sending English teachers to succeed the Gaelic 
ones. - | | 

In short my opinion is that under their present System 
the Patrons of Gaelic Schools do a serious injury to the 
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Inhabitants of the Highlands. I had once an intention of 
proposing to the heads of the Society here a different 
system viz. that the Teachers should instruct only those 
above a certain age in Gaelic all others in English, but I 
abandoned it on perceiving (as I thought) that the object 
of many who subscribed was the preservation of the Ancient 
Language — an object in which I should heartily concur 
were it at all compatible with the improvement and 
prosperity of the people.” 

Thomas was delicate and consumptive, and died, still 
Member of Parliament, in 1822. The Applecross estate then 
passed to his sister Elizabeth, or ‘Miss Beitidh’ as she was 
known locally, but she died only three years later, and 
once again the succession took a step sideways through the 
female line to Thomas MacKenzie of Inverinate, son of a 
sister of John, the 7th laird, and he thus became the 10th, 
and last, MacKenzie of Applecross. 

This Thomas too, was Member of Ross-shire from 1837 
to 1847. His local appellations were ‘Tomas Cutach’ and 
‘Tomas an t-Salainn’, from a Bill he introduced in Parlia- 
ment, In 1831, we find him acting in the role of ecclesiastical 
patron, the issue which was to split the Church of Scotland 
not many years later. The Rev. John MacQueen of Apple- 
cross died in July, 1831, and a few days later, the Rev. 
Roderick MacRae of Shieldaig was writing to Seaforth to 
advance his claim to the presentation: 

Shieldaig, August 2nd 1831. 
Dear Seaforth, 
"I have now to inform you that the worthy Minister of 
Applecross, the Rev. John Macqueen, died at his manse 
on 30th ult. No doubt there will be many candidates for his 
place, but I presume every candid mind will admit that I 
ought to have a preference, for various reasons which will 
readily occur.” 
Thomas of Applecross, writing to Seaforth on the same 
subject, airs his own views on the patronage question: 
Applecross House, 7th October, 1831 

Permit me now — tho’ unpardonably late — to thank 

you for your letters of the 5th and 9th August and to 
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return Mr Rod. MacRae’s enclosed in the latter, Mr 
McRae’s application for this Parish has deranged my plan, 
but he has claims which I feel ought not, without good 
reasons, be overlooked, and I have therefore informed him 
that if his appointment is agreeable to a fair proportion of 
the more respectable class of the parishioners and if I am 
permitted to recommend his successor at Shildaig, he may 
entertain hopes of being translated hither. I am opposed to 
popular elections of Ministers but on the other hand 
consider it criminal to force a pastor on parishioners 
all of whom are inimical to him & his doctrines, Such a man 
would be worse than useless placed among such people and 
in this instance, where Mr McRae has been nearly 40 years 
officiating in the Parish, if he is generally disliked we can 
scarcely expect a dislike so old to be conquer’d. 


If however Mr McRae comes here might I venture to 
propose Mr Colin Mackenzie, Son of the late minister of 
Stornoway, as his successor at Shildaig. My acquaintance 
with Mr Mackenzie is extremely slight but he can produce 
testimonials from all the members of the Presbytery of 
Skye — where he now fills a mission — and I am par- 
ticularly anxious to oblige his Uncle honest Major Forbes 
McKenzie.” 


It is fitting that there should have been composed to this 
last MacKenzie laird of Applecross a eulogy (Appendix, 
item [f]) which, though unmistakeably of the 19th century 
in its pastoral opening, goes on to laud its subject for 
having retained the traditional virtues of a Highland chief. 
It appeared in The Highlander, over the name ‘Loch-Aillse’, 
the pen-name used by the Plockton bard, Farquhar Mac- 
donell, who spent the latter part of his life in New Zealand. 
By Thomas’s time, there were many southern aristocrats 
and industrial magnates who were anxious to add a High- 
land sporting estate to their other toys, and in 1857 Thomas 
sold the lands of Applecross to the Duke of Leeds, thus 
ending a link with the MacKenzies which had remained 
unbroken for three hundred years. 

However overbearing some of these MacKenzie lairds 
may have been, there existed between them and the people 
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a bond, born of long pedigree and possession, which no 
English landlord, however benevolent, could inspire, It is 
reported that Lord Middleton, who bought the Applecross 
estate from the Duke of Leeds, was once approached by a 
local man who asked him if he would please grant him a 
divorce. When the somewhat startled Peer explained that 
he had no authority whatever to do such a thing, it was 
then that his disappointed suppliant replied in words which 
might be taken as a poignant epitaph to a departed era: 
‘MacKenzie would have done it!’.'°° 


APPENDIX 
(a) 


Do Fhear na Comraich 
leis a’ Bhàrd Asantach.'*! 


'S math b’aithne dhomhsa t’armachd 

'N am tarraing suas an randabudh, 
Bhiodh dag bhuidhe nam ball airgid ort 
Nach dearmadadh ’s nach mearachdaich; 
Bhiodh feadan fada, dubhghorm ort 

Is e nach diúltadh aingeal dut; 

Bhiodh siud air do chrios taobhgheal: 
Sgian chaol nach làimhsich amadan. 


Greasamaid air a” phinnt seo 

Cha tìm dhuinn a bhith dealachadh, 

Is faighear dhuinne trì dhiubh 

Gun dìochuimhne gun mhearachd air; 
Dh’ òlainn lan a’ chùirn sin 

Fa chùis nach bitheamaid aineolach 
Air slàint’ an àrmainn shùlghoirm, 
Mac cliùiteach Ruaraidh mhic Alasdair. 


'S tric a rinn thu dùsgadh 
Ri madainn chiùin sa chamhanaich, 
Coileach dubh an dùrdain 
Thu air do ghlún ’s tu teannadh ris, 
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Coiliobhar ort nach diúltadh | 
Nuair ni thu ’n t-suil a chamadh ris, 


°S neo-mhddar thig dhut dìreadh 


Ann am frìthe nan damh ceannardach. 


B’e t’fhasan bhith sa bheinn sin 
Gam bi na fèidh san langanaich; 
Cha b'iad na h-airm gun ghleusadh 
Dan tug thu spèis sna h-amaibh sin. 
Bu mhiann leat gunna gleusda 

’S na h-ùird a bheumadh aingil ris, 
’S nar bheanadh iad da chèile 
Bheir mac na h-èilde ceannach air. 


Clann Choinnich nam bòid firinneach, 
Cha dìobair daoine beaga sibh; 

Chan urrainn iad a strì 

Ris na h-àrmainn dhìreach leadanach; 
Len claidhean fada Spàineach 

San làimh a bhiodh cho fhreagarrach, 
Gum bualadh iad cho namhadach 

'S nach sàraicheadh am beagan iad. 


Tha Chomraich air a sgrìobhadh dhut 
Cho cinnteach ’s a nì peana e, 

Is Cistearnach bheag romhach 

Ge h-ìseal ri cois mara i; 

Gar an d'rinn iad iarla dhiot, 

A Righ! gum b’olc an airidh e, 

’S a liuthad fear a dh’ èireadh leat 
Nach tugadh ceum a fearachas. 


Tha bliadhna no chòig ràithean 

On dh’fhag mi fhéin an uiridh thu 

°N taigh mor nan uinneag àrda 

Far am b’ abhaist duinn bhith furanach; 
Bhiodh cluich is ceól is gaireachdaich 

Is taileasg ann ri h-uinneagan, 

Bhiodh dain gan cur ri chéile 

Aig uaislean treubhach furanach. 
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“S e t” athair duine b’ fhéile 

Fhuair éisgean fhad ’s a dh’imich iad: 
Chaidh a sgeula do Dhún Eideann 

“ do cheud ait’ nach d'innis mi; 

Bha clarsair aig Iarl Anndruim 
Dhearbh e siud is mhionnaich e 

Nach fhaighte sna tri rioghachdan 

Na rachadh sint” rid chaithinich. 


(b) 
Marbhrann Thighearna na Comraich 
le Bard Eireannach. '02 


An taobh tuath ud cha téid mi 

Air chuairt no air chéilidh, 

Bho chualas gun d’ eug thu. 

Dheagh mhic Ruaraidh na féile; 
Liuthad arm agus éideadh 

Agus earraidh is eudail 

Agus gleus dol air leughadh 

A liubhair geal-ghlac na fèile; 

Do luchd falbha ’s tu sgeulaiche beòil. 


Leam a b’ ait a bhith lamh riut 

Dol air siubhal le bata; 

Bhitheadh buidheann mo ghraidh ann 
Cur a’ ghiuthais gu saile 

’S iad ga luthadh gu láidir 

Ris na rubhachan arda; 

Ged a dhuisgeadh tuinn arda, 

Chuireadh t’aogas fiamh gair oirnn 

Ged bhiodh sruth is muir gairich ma sróin. 


“5 ann an earrach na Càsga 

Bhuail gearan gu brath mi, 

A chuir tosd air mo chlàrsaich 

Mu fhear-baile na failte, 

Bha gu tighearnail, pairteil, 

Caomhail, carthannach, cairdeil, 

Mor, urramach, statail — 

’S e sgeula do bháis 

A thug air iomadh bhith fàsgadh nan dòrn. 
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11. 
12. 
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Dh’fhalbh Cailean Ruadh cliúiteach 
Is fear math taigh na Cúile, 

Fear na Comraich air chúl sin, 
Leoghann aigeannach cuirteil; 
Dh’fhag siud m'fheusag fo dhriúchdan 
Agus m’ aigne neo-shunndach, 

'S chionn nach urra mi d’ dhùsgadh 


Bidh mi ’d dhéidh gu bochd, brùite rim bheò. 


Chraobh thu b’ aird anns a’ choille, 

Thar gach preas bha thu soilleir, 

A’ cumail dion air an doire 

Led géimh ghuirm fo bhlath dhuilleag; 
Cha b'e mhàin Clanna Choinnich 

Bhiodh mun cuairt duit mu Challainn, 
Bhiodh gach fin’ agus sloinne 

A’ teachd le càirdeas ad choinneamh, 
Bhiodh fir Eirinn ’s nan eilean mud bhòrd. 


(c) 
Rental of the Applecross Estate 1718'” 


Hector Ffraser in Rishell 

Alexander M‘eanvicalister there 
Donald M‘¢unley there 

Donald Mcoilvicergr vicinish vicean more there 
Neil M‘William there 

Angus M°onell there 

John Mckenzie in Blaud 

Alexander Ffraser in Rashell 

Donald M‘eanvicinish vic eanmore there 
Mary Nienalister 

Rory Mcoilvicrory in Rushill 
Alexander Mandy there 

Rory M‘ean there 

Murdoch M¢kenzie in Tronimbrass 
Duncan McCulloch there 

Rory Roy ther 

Alexander McEuen in Lagmacop 
Alexander M¢Cormet there 

Kenneth M¢‘William there 














14. 


15: 
16. 


17. 
19. 


20. 


2i; 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


Al. 
28. 


29, 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
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Murdoch Grant there 

Duncan M¢ean there 

Duncan Bain in Lagginteamore 

Rory M‘ean there 

John M‘oilduy there 

Duncan M‘ffarquhar in Ardachie 
John M¢ffarquhar there 

[sic] William M‘kenzie in Glen 
Dougall Mathewson there 

Christian Ffraser Lady Aplecross for a parcell of lands 
in the Glen 

Do for lands of Dall and Ardnigall 
Alexander M¢conachy in Auchnadroil 
John M‘inish there 

Ffinlay M‘ffarquhar there 

John Bain there 

Alex’ M‘oiloig there 

Waste lands of Kishorn and pendicle called Rassalneild 
John M°Gillichallum in Langwell 
Farquhar M‘Urchy there 

Kenneth M‘ormet there 

Donald M°ffinlay there 

Farquhar M‘Urchy there 

Angus M‘Conachy in Barradale 
Collin M‘Eachin there 

Angus M°Gillespick in Berradale 
John M‘Unley there 

John M°Alister there 

Christopher Murchy there 

Duncan Mean in Borradale 

John McDonald vicean there 

Donald M‘Ean there 

Rory M“ean there 

William M*‘Conel there 

John Mackenzie in Kirktown of Applecross 
Murdo MacUnley there 

Finlay MacOilvane there 

Kenneth Mackenzie in Kilivorie 

John Macallan in Teskaig 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 
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Katharine Murchison there 
Malcolm Smith there 

John Smith there 

John MacGilespick in Achachork 
Philip MacConachy there 

Rory MacEanvicUrchy there 
Christian Nein Donachy there 
Normand MacUnley in Owagan 


. William MacUnley there 


Donald MacEan vic Unley in Cullnokill 
Rory MacEan vic Unley there 
Alexander MacGillespick in Cullnokill 
Coline Mackenzie there 

Donald Macoiloig there 

John Macoilvicunley in Sheldack 
Donald Mac Neil Oig there 

John MacEachin there 

Duncan MacUrchie in Ballogie 
Murdoch MacGillichrist there 
Normand MacGillichrist there 

Duncan Maconell there 

Alexander MacEachin alias Mackenzie in Arade 


(a) 
Marbhrann do Chalum Ruadh MacCoinnich 
le Ruairidh a Bhrathair'™ 


A Righ, gur mis” tha bochd, truagh, 

'S tric deòir air mo ghruaidh, 

'S mó ’s tric mi ri luaidh mo dhòrainn, 

'S mi ri cumhadh ’n fhir ruaidh 

Dh’fhag mi thall thar a’ chuain 

Far nach cluinn mi, a luaidh, do chòmhradh. 
’S e mo chridhe tha bruit’, 

’S tric snigh’ air mo shùil, 

’S thuit m’inntinn gu tuirs’ is bròn domh; 
’S ann agam tha ’m fàth, | 

'S mi chaill mo dheas-laimh, 

Mo thasgaidh ’s mo bhrathair ró-mhath. 
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Aona bhrathair mo ghaoil 

Dh’fhag cho muladach mi 

'S nach urrainn domh inns’ mo dhorainn; 
’S ann dòmhsa tha buan 

H-uile mionaid is uair 

A bhith cuimhneachadh buaidhean t'óige; 
'S chan eil lighich fon ghrèin 

A leighiseas mo chreuchd 

An taobh-sa Mhac Dhé na Glóire; 

Bhon tháinig gun dail 

Ort sumanadh báis, 

Thuit mo chridhe fo shail mo bhròige. 


Siod am bas thig gu teachd 

Air sliochd Adhaimh fa leth 

Bho rinn Nàmhaid ar creach ’s ar spùilleadh; 
Mur b’e ’n Ti le mhor ghras 

Gun do sheas e nar n-áit”, 

Bhiodh sinn uile bàite còmhla. 

Tha mi “n dóchas a ghràidh . 

Gun d'rinn creideamh thu slan 

Anns an T3 am bheil fath nar dóchais, 
’S chan eil teagamh nam chrìdh’ 
Nach eil t-anam an sìth 

Mar ri ainglibh a’ seinn nan òran. 


Bu mhi d'Oisean bochd, truagh, 

'S mi dh'fhaodadh a luaidh 

Gum bu diombuan, neo-bhuan do sheórsa; 
Bha iad foghainteach, garbh, 

'S bha iad math air ceann airm, 

'S bu mhath cuid diubh gu sealg fear-cróice. 
Chunnaic mise thu féin 

Nach fhaicinn air féill 

No ’n coithional cheud aig Ordugh 

Na bu smearaile ceum 

Gabhail beachd ort nad dhèidh, 

'S tu ’g amharc fod èideadh Dòmhnaich. 


Thigeadh fèileadh nam ball 
Air a phreasadh gu teann, 
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*S e nach fheumadh bhith gann ga dhèanamh; 
Gartan craobhach, caol, daitht’ 

’S osan gearr den chló bhreac, 

Bho laimh tailleir bu mhath gu fhiaradh, 

Air an iosgaid ghil, dhlúth 

Bu ro-shoilleir fon ghlúin 

Air an dearcadh gach súil air lianaig. 

'S cha bu chladhaire thu 

Nuair a chuirt’ thu gud chúl, 

’S cha robh taise nad ghnùis gu strìochdadh. 


Mo ghrádh an spalpaire grinn 

Air an laigheadh na rainn, 

Air nach d’rainig an aois mhór bhliadhnaibh; 
Dhan robh cridhe neo-thoinnt’ 

Leis nach d’rugadh an fhoill, 

Páirteach, furanach, fialaidh, foirmeil; 
Fear modhail ’s e ciúin 

’S fiamh a’ ghàir’ air a ghnúis, 

’S e na labhairt cho muint’ ri maighdinn; 
Anns gach cruadal is tùrn 

’S tu nach teicheadh air chúl, 

'S bha thu fearail an cùisean saighdeir. 


Gur e “n t-eug bha gun bháidh, 

Bhuail e palsaidh nad laimh, 

Chaidh le sumanadh bais gad iarraidh; 

Is maor len téidear an t-aog 

Nach gabh cumha no cis 

Ach bith umhailt gach taobh gan iarr e; 
’S maor e bhagras gach righ 

Anns gach cath agus stri 

Chumadh cogadh fad mhiltean bliadhna; 
Bha e treun anns gach blàr, 

Is lann gheur na dheas-làimh 

Dom feum uile shìol Adhaimh strìochdadh. 


Bhon thainig mi ’n nuadh-dhùthaich 
Iomallaich, fhuair, 
Fhuair mi carachdainn cruaidh gu leòr innt’; 
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Bhon dh’eug Mairi mo ruin 

'S a chaill mi fradharc mo shul, 

'S mòr gum b'fhearr leam bhith ’n dùthaich m’edlais; 
Gu bheil m'aigneadh gach uair 

Ruith a-null air a’ chuan 

'S mi ri cumha Chaluim Ruaidh, ’s nach beo e, 

'S mi mar dhuine gun chalg 

Dheth a spuillteadh chuid airm, 

'S gur e cumha nam marbh a león mi. 


Tha gach fear thig as ur 

'G inns’ a” chòrr dhe do chliù 

De na thainig an túbh seo dh’fhairge, 

'S bidh gach fear a tha thall 

Cur an aonta na cheann 

Nach deach aon ni chur meallt’ na mharbhrainn 
Mun laoch mhisneachail, threun 

Don robh gliocas le céill, 

Anns gach subhailc bha ceutach, ainmeil; 

’S bhon bhàrc ort an t-eug 

Thuit an cùl as mo sgèith, 

'S mi gun bhráthair nad dhèidh bhon dh'fhalbh thu. 


(e) 


List of the Male Inhabitants in the Parish of Applecross 
betwixt the age of Fifteen & Sixty.'” 


10. 
11. 


CAA Se 2S e 


Serving Applecross 


Duncan Ross Gardener 
John McLea 
Kenneth McKenzie 
Rory McKenzie 
Duncan McLennan 
Alexr McGregor 
Finlay McRae 
Alexr McNuir 
Kilvorie 
Serving Capt. D. McKenzie 
John McDonald 
Duncan Murchison 
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12. Donald Gillis 
13. John McRae 
Kirktown 
14. Alexr Anderson Teacher to the Minister’s Children 
15. Donald McQueen his Son a School-Boy 
16. Rory McQueen his Nephew who occasionally resides 
here 
17. Rory McLennan his Servant 
18. Murdoch McKenzie Ditto 
19. Alexr McRae Ditto 


Achork 
20. John McKenzie a Young Boy 
21. John McDonald Tennant 
22. Malcolm McDonald Taylor 
23. Duncan McKenzie Cottager | | 
24, William McKenzie Tinker [name crossed out] 
25. John McLeod Tennant 
26. Alexr McLeod his Son 
27. John McLea Servt. to the Miller 


Borradle 
28. Alexr McKenzie Cottager 
29. Hector McKenzie his Son 
30. John McKenzie a Widow’s Son 
31. John McKenzie alias George’s Son a Widow’s Son 
32. John McKenzie at Craft | | 
33. John Matheson at Torgarf 
34. Duncan Matheson his Son a Weaver 
35. Kenneth Matheson his Son 
36. Finlay McRae at Torgarf 
37. Donald Mcean Lea at Do. 
38. Norman his Son a Boy 
39. Finlay McRae alias Glass at Falnumuck 
40. Finlay McRae alias Bui at Do. 
41. Donald McKenzie & his Brothers, 
42. Alexr McKenzie at Torgarf and 
43. Thomas McKenzie a Boy at Do. 
44. Donald McDonald at Falnumuck 
45. Rory McKenzie Camistel 





46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


SA 
53; 
54. 
55. 
56. 
ae 


58. 
59. 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 


71. 
Ta: 
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Donald McRae alias Oge a Cottager 
and his sons 

Kenneth McRae 

& | Lately Skippers 
John McRae 
Thomas Gollan Inn-keeper 
Kenneth Gollan Couper 
Rory McKenzie Junior day-Labourer 
& Boat-man and his Brothers 
William McKenzie day-Labourer 
Thomas McKenzie Taylor 
Simon McKenzie Taylor 


John McDonald alias Garloch Cottager 


Rory McRae a Widow’s Son 
Murdoch McRae a Padler at Keppoch 


Langwell 


William Kennedy Tennant 
John McLea Jnr. Tennant 
and 
Donald McLea his Brother 
Donald McDonald Tennant 
Angus McLeod Tennant 
Alexr McKenzie Tennant 
and 
Donald his Son a School-Boy 
Kenneth McKenzie Tennant 
Rory McKenzie Cottager 
Angus Gilmor Itinerant Catichist 
John McDonald Tennant 
John McKenzie Tennant 


Miltown 
Rory McLennan Tennant 
and 
Duncan McLennan his Son 
John Tolmie Tennant 
and 
Duncan Tolmie his Son 
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74. 


75. 
76. 


77. 
78. 


79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


83. 


84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


89. 
90. 


91. 
. John McGillenders Taylor Tennant 
93. 


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 


99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
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Murdoch McGillis Tennant 
and 
John McGillis his Son 
Duncan McLea Tennant 
and 
Kenneth McLea his Son 
Rory McRae Tenant 
and 
Kenneth McRae his Brother 
John McDonald Tennant 
Peter Campbel boat-Carpenter 
Kenneth McKenzie Cottager 
Toskag 
John McGillenders Tennant 
and his brother 
Duncan McGillenders Tennant 
John McKenzie Ditto 
John Gordon Boat-Carpenter 
James Gordon Weaver 
Duncan McRae Tennant 
and 
Alexander McRae his Son 
John McRae Tennant 
and 
Donald McRae his Brother Tent. 


John McGillis Cottager 
and 
John McGillis his Son Prentc, Carpenter 
Donald McKenzie Padler 
John McDonald Tennant 
Duncan McRae Alias Big Cottager 
John McDonald Smith 
and 
Alexr McDonald his Brother 
Augis 
Finlay McLean Tennant 
John McLean Ditto 
Rory McKenzie Ditto 





103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 


108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 


113. 
114. 


115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 


119. 
120. 
121. 


122, 
123. 
124. 


125. 
126. 


127. 
128. 
129. 
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Aridrishach 
Donald Kennedy Tennant 
& 


John Kennedy his Son 

Niel McDonald Tennant 

Alexr. Gordon and his Brother 
Murdoch Gordon both living with 
their Father an Old Man 


Ferns 
John McDonald Tennant 
John McBeath Tennant 
Alexr. McBeath Day-Labourer 
Finlay McBeath Padler 
Donald McBeath alias Gow Tennant 


Lonbain 
Donald McGillis living with his 
Father an Old man 

Evander McRae Tennant 

& 
Rory McRae his Son 
John McLean Tennant 
John McDonald Tennant 
Alexr. McRae Tennant 

and 
Donald McRae his brother 
John McRae Taylor 
Hector Cameron a Widow’s Son 


Kalnikile 

Kenneth McKenzie Tennant 
Murdoch McBeath Tennant 
William McBeath Tennant 

and 
Donald McBeath his Son 
John McRae Tennant 

and 
John McRae his Son 
Rory McBeath alias Gow Tent. 
Finlay McRae Tennant 
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130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 


136. 


137. 
138. 


139. 
140. 


141. 


142. 
143. 
144. 


145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 


151. 
152. 


153. 


154. 
155. 
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Cuag 
John McRae Tennant 
Duncan McRae Do. 
Colin Fraser Do. 
Alexr McKenzie Do. & Taylor 
John McRae a widow’s Son 
Angus Finlayson Padler 


Kenmore 

John McRae Tennant 

and 
Donald McRae his Son 
Colin McKenzie Tennant 

and 
Duncan McKenzie his Son 
John McDonald Son of Normand 

McDonald Tennant at Kenmore 

John McLean 


Arinucrinack 
Duncan McGillenders Tennant 
Donald McRae Do. 
Duncan McLennan Do. 

and 

Alexr. McLenan his Son 
Kenneth McKenzie Tennant 
Donald McRae Son of John McRae 
Christopher McLenan Tennant 
Alexr, Finlayson Do, and his Son 
Angus Finlayson Padler 


Ardheslag 

Donald McDonald 

and 
Normand McDonald both 
young men living with their 
Father Finlay McDonald Tent. 
Duncan McDonald Tennant 

and 
Donald McDonald his Son 
John McKenzie Tennant 

















156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 


161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 


167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 


172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


181. 


182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
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Donald McRae Son of Farquhar McRae Tennant 


Donald McRae Tennant 
Murdoch Fraser Do. 
Alexr. McIntosh Weaver 
Alexr, Allan Cottager 


Shiltag 
Donald McLennan Tennant 
Donald McDonald Do. & his Brothers 
Murdoch McDonald and 
John McDonald 
Murdoch Fraser Tennant 
Alexr. McLennan alias Down Do. 

and 

John McLennan his Brother 
John McLennan Tennant 
John Finlayson Do. 
Rory McBeath and his Brother 
Alexr. McBeath both living with 
their Father Duncan McBeath Tnt. 
Finlay McKay Tennant 
Alexr. Fraser Fisher & Dealer 
John McRae alias Down Weaver 
Christopher Bethune Cottager 
Duncan McIntosh Do. 
John McKenzie alias Roy Do. 
Donald McLennan Padler 
Rory McLennan Cottager 
Murdoch McLennan Smith 


Balgie 

Donald McLennan Tennant 

and 
Rory McLennan his Son 
John McKenzie Tennant 
Duncan McKenzie Do. 
John Fraser Taylor and his brother 
Alexr. Fraser Taylor 
Duncan McGregor Tennant 
Hugh McPhail Do. 


| 
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189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 


193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 


197. 


198. 
199. 


200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
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Duncan McLennan Do. 

John McKenzie Do. 

Murdoch McLennan Do. 

Malcolm McKenzie Son of Faraqr. McKenzie a 
Cottager 


Croline 
John Bethune Tacksman of Croline 
Niel Bethune \ 
Kenneth Campbell his Servants 
John McKay J 


Inverchoil 
John McLean Chelsie Pensioner 
and 
Duncan McLean his Son 
Donald McKenzie at Borradle 


Tirdon 
Aligin 
John McDonald Tennant 
Donald McLennan Do. 
Rory McLennan Do. 
Donald Roy McLennan Do. 
Donald McDonald Tennant 
Kenneth McKenzie Do. 
John McBeath Do. 
Donald McKenzie Do. 
Rory McKenzie Do. 
John McKenzie Do. 
Murdoch McDonald Do. 
Finlay McDonald Do. 
John McBeath Weaver 
Duncan McDonald a young man 
John McDonald Do. 
Duncan McDonald Do. 
Duncan Bethune Do. 
Donald McDonald Do. Senior 
John Gordon Do. 
Donald McDonald Do. Senior 





220. 
221. 
222, 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
221; 


228. 
229. 
230. 
251; 
232. 
239: 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237, 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 


251: 
252. 
233: 
254. 
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Corr 
Duncan McDonald Tennant 
Donald McDonald Do. 
Finlay McLennan Do. 
John McDonald Senior Do. 
John McDonald Junior Do. 
William McKenzie Do. 
John McDonald Skipper 
Angus McDonald Do. 


Dirr i 
Murdoch McGregor Tennant 
Rory McGregor Do. 

Rory McLennan Do. 

Donald McLean Do. 

Duncan McLean Tennant 
John McLennan Do. 

Duncan McBeath Do. 

John McLean Do. 

Kenneth McLean Do. 
Duncan McKenzie Do. 
Finlay McLean Do. 

Donald McDonald Do. 

John McLean Do. 

Duncan McLennan Do. . 
Murdoch McLennan Do. 
Alexr. McGregor a Skipper 
Hector McGregor a young man - 
John McGregor Do. 

Rory mcLennan Do. 

John McDonald Do. 
Murdoch McDonald Do. 
Rory McLean Do. 

John McGregor Do. 


Annait 
William McKenzie Tennant 
Alexr. McKenzie Do. 
Murdoch McKenzie Do. 
William McKenzie Do. 
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255. Angus McKenzie Do. 

256. Kenneth McKenzie Do. 

257. Kenneth McKenzie Do. 

258. Murdoch McKenzie a young man 

259. John McKenzie a young man 

260. Duncan McKenzie Do. 

261. Alexr, McKenzie Do. 

262. Alexr. McKenzie Cottager 

263. Alexr. Cameron Tennant 

264. Donald McKenzie Do. _ 

265. Kenneth Grant a Weaver 

266. Kennetn McRae a Tennant 

267. Duncan McLeod Do. 

268. Kenneth McKenzie Cottager 

269. Alexr. McLennan a young man 
Dibaig 

270. John McKenzie Tennant 

271. Murdoch McKenzie Do. 

272. Hector McKenzie Do. 

273. Alexr. McKenzie Do. 

274. Murdoch McKenzie Do. 

275. Alexr. McKenzie a young man 

277. Alexr. McKenzie a Weaver 

278. Evander McKenzie Do. 

279. John McKenzie Tennant 

280. Kenneth McKenzie Tennant 

281. William McKenzie Do. 

282. Angus McKenzie a young man 


Kishorn 


Achnatrad 


283. Alexr. Matheson Tennant 

284. Rory Kennedy his Servant 

285. Duncan Matheson Tennant 

286. Alexr. McKay his Servant 

287. John McLenders Tennant and 
288. Murdoch McLenders his brother 
289. Dougald McIntosh Tennant 
290. Alexr. Finlayson Do. 











291. 
292. 
293. 
294. 
295. 
290. 
297. 


298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
308. 
309. 


310. 
311. 
312. 
314. 
315. 
316. 
317. 
318. 
319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
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Rory McLean Do, 

Donald McKay Cottager 

Kenneth Matheson Do. 

Murdoch Gordon Do. 

John McRae Do. 

Duncan McGregor a Widow’s Son 
Kenneth McKenzie a Widow’s Son 


South Glen 


Kenneth McLeod Tennant and 
Murdoch McLeod his Son 
Kenneth Fraser his Son 
Hector Fraser his Son 
Duncan McLeod Tennant and 
Donald McLeod his Son 
Duncan McGillis Tennant 
Malcolm Finlayson Do. 

John McLennan Do. 

John McLeod Do. and 
Donald McLeod his Son 
Donald Finlayson Taylor 


Ardach 


Donald Kennedy Tennant and 
Lachlan McGillenders his Servt. 
Duncan Kennedy Tennant and 
[sic] Duncan McRae his Servant 
John McRae Tennant and his Sons 
Alexr. McRae 

John McRae 

John McLennan and his brother 
Niel McLennan 

Rory McDonald Cottager 
Donald McDonald Residenter 
Donald Kennedy Weaver 
Christopher McRae Taylor 
Murdoch McNuir Inn-keeper 
Duncan McLeod 
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Achivani 
326. Rory McKenaie and his brother Tacksmen of 
327. Rory McKenzie Junior Achivani 


Their Servants 
328. Donald McRae 
329. Duncan McRae 
330. Finlay McBeath 
331. John McKenzie 
332. Duncan McKenzie Cottager 


Courthill 
333. Farquhar Matheson Tacksman 
and his Son 

334. William Matheson 

Their Servants 
335. Donald Matheson 
336. Murdoch McLean 
337. Kenneth Matheson 
338. Alexr. McLean Herd 
339. John Finlayson Gress-keeper 
340. Donald McKenzie Dyker 
341. Donald McRae Inn-keeper 
342. Donald McQueen Residenter 
343. Alexr. McKenzie Dyker 


Tornapress 

344. Kenneth McKenzie Tennant 
345. Murdo McKenzie Do. 
346. John McKenzie Do. 
347. Donald McGillis Tennant 
348. Donald McLennan Do. 
349. Donald McGillis Junior 

also his brother 
350. Alexr. McGillis 
351. Donald McKinnon Cottager 
352. John McKenzie residenter 


Rassal 
353. John McKenzie Tennant 








354. 


355. 
356. 
351; 
358. 
359. 
360. 
361. 
362. 


363. 
364. 
365. 


366. 
367. 


368. 
369. 
370. 
eval 
312. 


373. 
374. 
375. 
376. 
377. 
378. 
379. 


380. 
381. 


382. 
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John McKenzie alias Duncan’s son Tennant 
and 

Kenneth McKenzie his Son 

Murdoch McKenzie Tennant 

Alexr. McLean Chalsie pensioner 

John McKenzie Residenter 

Alexr. McKenzie Weaver 

John McLean Residenter 

John McKenzie a Widow’s Son 

Rory McLean Padler 


Russel 


John McKenzie Junior Tennant 
John McKenzie Senior Do. 
Malcolm McKenzie Tennant 
and his Son 
Kenneth McKenzie 
John McKenzie alias Kenneth’s Son Tennant 
and his Brother 
Kenneth McKenzie 
William McKenzie Son of John McKenzie Senior 
Rory McLean Servant 
Rory McKenzie Residenter 
Finlay McDonald Cottager 
and his Son 
Rory McDonald 
Alexr. McKenzie Residenter 
Kenneth McKenzie Do. 
Alexr. McRae Taylor 
John Kennedy Residenter 
John Matheson a Widow’s Son 
John McRae brother of Alexr. McRae 
Taylor presently living with his Father 


Donald cosccistevavens a young man at Blaud 
Colin McKenzie Son of John McKenzie Tennant at 
Torgarf 


John McKenzie Teacher at Dibig 
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383. 


384. 
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Capt. D. McKenzie 


There being no Publick Register - 

in the Parish by which the ages could 
be ascertained with precision, the list 
now transmitted is as accurate 

as could be procured ............... 


John McKenzie Residenter at Russel 


In mostly every Farm in this Parish 
there is either one, two, or three boats, 
according to the number of Tennants, 
but there is no fixed number of hands 
that make boating their sole occupation. 
In the District of Kishorn there are 


of Garrons able to cary a load ............ 56 
In Tirridon and Dibig .................0...0. 56 
AT Applecross eirinen aaeanoa 26 
There are neither Carts nor Draught 
Horses in the Parish .................. 


Many of the young men of this 
parish go south in spring and 
do not return till the end of summer. 


(f) 
Oran do Thomas MacCoinnich, 
Fear na Comraich, 


air dha thighinn dhachaigh a Dun Eideann. 


Air fonn: ‘Mount your baggage’. 


An diugh ’s mi gluasad 

Mun cuairt sna glasraichean, 
‘s a” ghrian cur fuadaich 

Fo ghruaim na camhanaich, 

Bha cuach is smeòrach 

San ròchoill bhadanaich 

Cur fàilt’ len òrain 

Air lò bhiodh taitneach leam. 
A thabhairt èisdeachd 


Mo cheum ghrad lasaich mi, 
“S fo bhuaidh na séisde 
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B’ fhior éibhinn m’ fhaireachdainn; 
’S bha fead is éighe 

Ri spréidh san langanaich 

A’ falbh on bhuaile 

Thoirt cuairt na madainne. 


Bha feur is flurain 

Le driúchd gan caisrigeadh, 
'S bu mhaiseach, trail, 
Cubhraidh, fallain iad; 

’S na seillein chaomhntach 
Gu saor toirt meala dhiubh, 
’s a’ falbh gu lòdail 

Gu stòr an tallachan. 


Gun dhiùchd fear eòlais 

A chòmhradh tacan rium, 
’S rinn faoilt a ghnúise 
Deagh rùn a thaisbeanadh, 
'S b'e bladh a sgeula, 

A rèir mar dh’ fharraid mi, 
Gun tàinig mor-fhlath 

Na Comraich laganaich. 


Do bheatha “n tir seo, 

Fhir chinntich, charthannaich, 
Tha foinnidh, direach, 

Deas, fiorghlan, aimisgeil; 
Tha seirc is suairceas 

O dhualchas d’athraiche 

A ghnath gad leanmhainn, 

'S tu meanmnach, macanta. 


Bidh tional chairdean 

Gu d’ àros thacaraich, 

'S gur lionmhor armann 
Tha tamh fod fhasgadh ann; 
Tha aoidh is fialachd 

Gach ial gam mealtainn ac’, 
Oir ’s beag tha dholam 

Sa chroig tha sgapadh orr’. 
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La-breith an oighre 

Bidh oidhch’ aig ceatharnaich 
Nad thalla rioghail 

'M bi pìob gu faramach; 
Bidh gillean óga 

Agus óighean basdalach 

A’ ceumadh ùrlair 

Gu sùrdail, aigeannach. 


Bidh cuilm an òrdugh 

Is dòigh am pailteas ann, 
Bidh òl, bidh òrain 

Is mòran aiteis ann; 
Bidh fir gu foirmeil 

Ri toirm a’ lachanaich, 
'S am bannal nìonag 

Ri strì a” leannanachd. 


Thu féin ’s do chèile 

Gur èibhinn cuideachd sibh, 
Gu geanail, gaolach, 

Glic, faoilteach, furanach; 
'S ur meanglain òirdhearc 
Tha bòidheach, cumachdail, 
’S nan taitneas sùla 

Cur sunnd fon chuideachda. 


A’ siubhal slèibhe 

Gur eutrom, iullagach 

An dèidh an fèidh thu, 

“S na leum gun tuit e leat; 

Led ghunna cinnteach 

Bidh ’n fhrìth glè fhuileachdach 
'S bidh damh na cròice 

Gun deó led chuspaireachd. 


Thug seo gum chuimhne 

Na suinn chaidh dhachaigh uainn, 
'S an t-iomradh làidir 

Th’air fhàgail againn orr’; 

Gur tù “n aon uachdran 
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Mu thuath san talamh seo 
Tha cleachdadh dhóighean 
Nan seód bha barraichte. 


Gur cuspair fial thu 

’S tu ciallach, bunaideach, 

Nad bheannachd tuatha 

Gun ghruaim mar bhuineadh dhut, 
Bheir a cóir don bhantraich 

'S gach fann gun cuidich thu, 

Thu fearail, caomhail 

'S mud mhaoin ’s neo-sgrubail thu. 


Gum meal thu cáirdeas 

Is gradh is beannachdan, 

Is slaint’ is sólas 

Sa chóir a naisgeadh dhut; 

’S e siud gun iarrainn 

’S do shìol bhith maireannach 
An sealbh na h-oighreachd 
Gu h-aoibhinn, aighearach. 


NOTES 


1. I am grateful to the Trustees of the National Library of 
Scotland and to the Keeper of the Records of Scotland for 
permission to quote from documents in their custody; and to 
Mr A. M. H. Matheson of Brahan, Ross-shire, for permission 
to quote from the Seaforth Muniments deposited in the 
Scottish Record Office. In preparing this paper, I have had 
helpful suggestions from the Rev. William Matheson of Edin- 
burgh University and the late Mr Kenneth MacRae of 
Applecross. To the Secretary of the Society, Mr Hugh Barron, 
I am indebted for constant help and encouragement, and for 
much patience. 

2. The documentary evidence on Mael-ruba and his monastery 
has been assembled and discussed in an important article by 
William Reeves: ‘Saint Maelrubha: His History and Churches’, 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Vol. III, 
pp. 258-96, 
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SGEULACHDAN AS GLEANN EILCHEAG 
LE DONNCHADH MACMHATHAIN 


Air an 5mh là de ’n Dùlachd 1986 


Bu toigh liom tòiseachdainn le dealbh bheag a dheanamh 
air a'ghleann air am beil mi dul a bhruidhinn. Tha e “na 
laighe faisg air crìoch eadar Chionn t-Sàile agus Loch 
Aillse agus tha e ma seachd mìle bho cheann gu ceann. Tha 
monadh glé ard air gach taobh dheth agus tha Amhainn 
Eilcheag, air am beil an gleann air ainmeachdainn, a’ruith 
móran den an astar seo. Tha an gleann a’tdiseachdainn aig 
Cill Fhaolain agus a’tighinn gu crioch aig aite ris an abair 
sinn Carn na Breabaig. Tha Cill Fhaolain air ainmeach- 
dainn as déidh an Naomh Faoilein a bha teagaisg a’s 
a’ghleann seo timcheall air a’ linn ochd ceud. Bha e 
uamhasach miosail aig an t-sluagh a chionn is gu robh e 
Aibheiseach fhéin math air leigheis. Agus tha eachdraidh 
ag radh gun d’fhuair e a’ ghit leigheis mar a leanas. 

Tha e coltach gu robh Faoilein nuair a bha e og air 
chuairt anns a’ Fhraing agus bha e tamh an oidhche bha 
seo aig lighiche a bha glé ainmeil ‘na dhùthaich fhéin. 
Nuair a mhothaich a’ lighiche a bha seo gu robh Faoilein 
as Cionn t-Saile dh’fhoighnichd e dheth an tilleadh e air 
ais a Chionn t-Sàile a dh’iarraidh araidh-nimhe a bha ’na 
laighe "na cadal fo clach ann a’ leithid seo a dh’ aite agus 
gun giulaineadh e i air ais don Fhraing dha. B’e seo Righ 
na h-Araichean agus bha diuthar eadar i is araichean eile 
le gur e an dath a bh’oirre ’se geal. Gheall Faoilein gu 
féachadh e ri seo a dhéanamh agus thill e air ais a Chionn 
t-Saile gon an dearbh aite a char iarraidh air agus fhuair e 
an araidh fo clach mar a thubhairt an duine eile. Rug e 
oirre agus chur e i ann an coire as nach foigheadh i 
teicheadh is dh’ fholbh e leatha. An uair a chunnaic na 
h-araichean eile gun d’fholbh iad leis an Righ aca, rinn iad 
as a dheaghaidh. Nis bha fios aig Faoilein nan deanadh e 
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ghnothaich air seachd struthan a chur eadar e fhéin is iad 
gu robh e sabhailte. Rinn e an gnothaich air seo a dhéanamh 
agus fhuair e as agus rinn e an t-slighe air ais dhan 
Fhraing agus ráinig e taigh a’ lighiche leis a’ choire agus 
leis an araidh. Bha an duine eile glé thoilichte fhaicinn agus 
cho luath is a fhuair e an araidh, chur e ann am poit mhór 
tri-chasach i lán uisg air teine mór agus thug e i go goil. 

Thainig air folbh a mach airson rudaigin agus dh'iarr e 
air Faoilein na bha sa phoit a chur man cuairt le maide 
coire gos an tilleadh e. Ach shéamaich e dha gun boinne 
den t-súgh òl. | 

Nis bha Faoilein cho sgith leis an t-slighe astarach a 
thàinig e gun do thuit e ’na chadal. Agus ghoil a’ phoit a 
suas agus thainig a’ sùgh tharais air a’ làr agus air na 
corragan aige. Agus bha e ann am pian leis mar a bha e air 
a losgadh gun do chur e na corragan ’na bheul. Agus leis 
a’ seo thàinig air boinneag dhen an t-sùgh òl. Agus tha iad 
a’ cantainn gur a th’ ann as an t-sùgh a bha seo a fhuair e 
an cumhachd is an neart airson teagaisg is airson leigheis — 
a’ rud a bha a’ lighiche Frangach airson a ghleidheadh dha 
fhein. 

Nuair a thill Faoilein as a” Fhraing, dh’fholbh e suas 
Loch Long a's a” bhirlinn aige is choisich e go Camas 
Loidhnidh far an do shuidh e air cnoc ris an can sinne, 
Tulach nan Deur. Nuair a bha e “na shuidhe ann a seo 
agus e smuaintinn air an t-slighe air an dàinig e, rinn e a’ 
rann beag a leanas: 

Mi am shuidhe ann a seo air Tulach nan Deur 
Gun chraicionn air meur na air bonn 

Ochoin a Righ na rann 

Is fhad a’ Fhraing bho ceann Loch Long. 

Chur e seachad a shaoghal a’ comhairle agus a’ frith- 
ealadh don t-sluagh agus tha e air a thiodhlaiceadh a's a’ 
chill ann an Cill Fhaolain far a bheil an uaigh aige follais- 
each gu leòr ri fhaicinn dha fear a tha eòlach chionns gum 
beil an uaigh aige-sa “na laighe deas agus tuath agus 
uaigh a h-uile duine eile air a thiodhlaiceadh ann a sin "na 
laighe an ear is an iar. 

Bha fuaran aig Faoilean ma cheud slat air folbh on a’ 
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chill a bha uamhasach ainmeil airson leigheas. Bha a’ 
fuaran a bha seo ag éirigh a mach 4 sgoltadh ann an craobh 
chaorann. 

Bha móran creideas aig an t-sluagh a’s an fhuaran a bha 
seo thaobh gu robh e uamhasach math air leigheas. A’ 
chuimhne ma dheireadh a th’air an fhuaran, “se gun dàinig 
banacheard a’ rathad agus char i ghlanadh is nigh i aodach 
leanabh a's an uisg a bha seo agus as deaghaidh seo, tha 
e coltach gun do thiormaich a’ fuaran a suas. Chrìon 
a'chraobh ach bha i “na seasaimh ann a sin gos toiseach 


an Tàillear 
Chrùbach 
l! 

| 
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a’ linn a tha seo gos an dainig balach glé aimleisgeach 
rathad agus ghearr e i agus chan eil an diugh a ri 
fhaicinn ann, 

Innsidh mi nise sgeul glé mhuladach ma dheidhinn 


teaghlach a bha fuireach air a’ Phait agus “se ainm fear an 
taigh, 'se Alasdair Mór MacRath. Bha an gille bu shine bha 
aige, se Alasdair a bhair fhéin, agus tha e coltach gur e 
gille mór foghainteach bréagha a bha ann. Tha e coltach 
gu robh e an dúil ri bhith pósadh agus thainig e nuas on 
a’ Phait go Baile Mac Ara far a robh muileann sabhaidh 
aig an am. Bha e cur an ordugh taigh is bha e ag iarraidh 
déilichean fiodh airson a” leabaidh a thogail. Fhuair e a’ 
fiodh is ghiúlain e seo air ais chon an dachaigh aige. Glé 
ghoirid as deaghaidh seo, thacair tubaist glé mhi-fhortanach 
le fear a bha staigh a’s an taigh agus gunna aige agus i air 
a gleusadh agus tha e coltach gun deach i as agus char 
Alasdair Og a mharbhadh. Agus a” fiodh a thug e suas 
airson leabaidh, tha e coltach gun deach feum a chur innte 
airson ciste-laighe a dhéanamh dha. Bha Alasdair Mór, an 
t-athair fhéin, duilich le bas a’ ghille a bha cho miadhail 
aige agus aig an duthaich air fad. A bharrachd air a sin 
bha e cumail ri Alasdair co-dhiubh a dheanadh e an 
gnothaich air a thiodlaiceadh ann an Clachan Dubhthaich 
'na dhùthaich fhéin, ’na feumadh e chur go dùthaich a 
mhàthair a bhoineadh do mhuinntir Strath Ghlais. Bha 
Clachan Dubhthaich astar mór agus bha feagal air nach 
tionndaidheadh sluagh gu leór a mach airson a’ ghiúlain a 
thoir cho fada ri Clachan Dubhthaich agus dhen an am dhen 
a’ bhliadhna bha ann. 

Co-dhiubh thainig madainn an tiodhlaiceadh agus shin 
cairdean Strath Ghlais air tionndadh an airde ach cha robh 
mhór sam bith dhe fir Chionn t-Sàile ri faicinn. Dh’fhag 
seo Alasdair Mór glé throimh-a-chéile agus leis a’bhuille 
duilicheadach a thainig air bha e a’s a” chaoineadh. Ach 
co-dhiubh, dh’fholbh iad leis a’ ghiúlain. Cha robh iad fada 
nuas Coire Each nuair a thachair iad ri fir Chionn t-Sàile 
a’ tighinn “nan coinnimh. Agus mar as fhaide bha iad a’ 
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dul air adhart, ’sann is mutha bha tachairt riutha. Chum 
iad orra nuas fad Choire Each; is a nuas Strath Dhaoidhlig 
gos an d' ráinig iad Pairc Chragaig far an d' rinn iad tamh 
airson biadh agus deoch, ma sineadh iad air direadh a mach 
cliathaich a” Charnain Chruinnich. Nis, tha e air a chantainn 
nuair a char a’ sluagh a chunntadh air a’ raon a bha sin, 
gu robh mile duine ann agus tha sin a' sealltainn a’ sluagh 
a bha fuireach a's na glinn a bha seo uaireigin. Co-dhiubh, 
chum iad orra is ruig iad Clachan Dubhthaich agus tha e 
cuideachd air an aithris nach do leig na Sailich aon 
Ghlasach fon a’ ghiùlain fad an astar mhór a bha sin. Bha 
riamh strì eadar an da dhùthaich is bha na Sàilich airson 
a shealltainn nach robh iad ag iarraidh cuideachdainn sam 
bith bho neach sam bith nuair a bha iad a’ cumhad as 
deaghaidh an cuid fhéin. Agus ’se sin crioch na sgeul aig 
Alasdair Mór na Pait. 


Nis, nuair a dh’ ainmich mi an t-ait ris an can sinn 
Cragaig, thug e ‘na mo chuimhne sgeul air an aite seo a 
chuala mi aig caraid dhomh fhìn. Se Cragaig tuathanas beag 
a thug a’ Seafortach dha Iain Lom nuair a thainig e air 
teicheadh as a dhùthaich fhéin an deaghaidh Mort na 
Domhnallaich. Bhiodh iad a’ cantainn riamh a's an dùthaich 
seo gum biodh iad a’ faicinn agus a’ cluinntinn rudan 
mi-nadarrach ann a seo. 

Co-dhiubh, bha mo charaid agus fear eile ris an canadh 
iad Dùghall a’ dul a’ rathad oidhche. Bha iad a’ coiseachd 
a suas a? Charnaich is iad a” dul a mach a thrusadh 
chaoraich an ath mhadainn. Bha na coin aca agus dar a 
bha iad a’dul seachad air Cragaig leum na coin a-straigh sa 
ghàrradh is colg uamhasach orra is iad air a” chrith le 
feagal. Nis, thionndainn mo charaid is e dul a dh'fhoigh- 
neachd dha Dùghall gu dé bha e saoilsinn a bha cearr air 
na coin. Nuair a thionndainn e timcheall ’sann a thug e 
an aire dha cearall solus timcheall air a” cheann aig Dúghall. 
“Dhiall, a Dhùghaill, dé th” air a’ cheann agad”? dh’ 
fhoighnichd e. “Dé tha thu faicinn?” dh’fhoighnichd 
Dighall ris. “Tha soillsein timcheall air a’ cheann agad.” 
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“Ma tha, chan e aon rud math a th’ann!”’ thuirt an duine 
eile is e cho crosd. Thug e dheth a’ churrachd an uair sin 
is dh’fhoighnichd e dheth: “Am beil e ann fhathast?” 
“Tha,” thuirt a’ fear eile. Shin Dùghall air sliopadh an 
fhalt aige is mar is mutha bha e “na shliopadh ’sann is mutha 
bha a’ solus a’ dul a-staigh am measg an fhalt aige. Cha 
do smuainich mi aig an am ri fhoighneachd gu dé cho fad 
is a dh'fhuirich a” soillsein a bha seo air a” cheann aig 
Dúghall. i 


Daoidhlig aite eile a dh’ ainmich mi agus bha sgeul a 
rithist air an áite seo. Bha fear a” fuireach ann a sin ris 
an canadh iad Domhnall Daoidhlig is bha e a'feasgar a bha 
seo am muigh air lon Dhaoidhlig air arainn choineinean le 
gunna. Is chuala e fos a chionn sgreamhail agus gairead- 
raich iongadach. 

Chumhad e suas fos a chionn agus dé chunnaic e ann a sin 
ach sithichean a’sgiathail a's an adhar is iad a’ giúlain neach 
ann am breacan. Loisg e an gunna agus thuit a” rud a bha 
iad a” giúlain agus am breacan a bhán chon an talamh is 
theich na sithichean. Se bha seo boireannach agus thug e 
dhachaigh i. Is ged a bha i slan gu leór cha robh smid cainnt 
aice, Nis, bha i comhla ris seachd bliadhna “na bean-taigh 
agus “s i fhéin a bha snasail ged nach deanadh i bruidhinn 
na cainnt sam bith. Nuair a bhiodh Domhnall a” dul on 
taigh bhiodh e an comhnaidh a’ cleachdadh a’ bhreacain. 
Bha seo mas fhaodadh gu déanadh e tachairt air neachaigin 
a dh” aithnicheadh e. Bha e a” bhliadhna a bha seo aig 
Féill a’ Bhlar Dhubh agus thainig an duine bha seo agus 
dh’fhoighnichd e dheth ca ’n d’fhuair e am breacan a bha e 
giùlain. Dh’ inns Domhnall dha mar a fhuair e e agus an 
uairsin thuirt a’ fear eile gun do chaill e am breacan aig 


an aon am agus a chaill e a bhean. Co-dhiubh, thainig e go 


Daoidhlig comhla ri Domhnall agus chunnaic e gun e an 
té bha comhla ri Domhnall, gun e sin a bhean, a bha dhith 
air. Nuair a chunnaic i e, fhuair i a cainnt air ais agus réir 
aithris chur iad seachad a’ saoghal glé mhath agus glé 
thoilichte as deaghaidh sin. 
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Bheir sinn a nise slighe suas an gleann, ruig aite ris an 
can iad An Carn Fearna. Tha tobhta duine a bha glé 
ainmeil — b'e seo Aili Mal agus ma choinnimh an tobhta 
aige tha ceithir clachan glé iongadach. Tha na clachan mór, 
fada agus iad air an ceann anns an talamh is mar gum 
biodh té aig gach oisein dhen a’ chluain. 

Nuair a bha Aili glé óg, shin e air cladhach fo na clachan 
a bha seo ach nuair a chunnaic athair e thug e laimh air 
agus shéamaich e dha gun buntainn daibh gu brach. Chan 
eil a” fios aig duine an diugh carson a bha na clachan na 
dé bha fotha ach chuala mi a’ sgeul a leanas. 

Anns an t-seann linn bha ceithir bhraithrean a’ fuireach 
dlùth ris an aite a bha seo agus bha e “na chleachdadh aca 
a bhith robaigeadh sluagh a bhiodh a” gobhail a’ rathad, 
air a h-uile cothrom a gheabhadh iad. An uair a bha seo, 
dh’fholbh am bráthair a b’oige air turas leis fhéin is lean 
an triúr eile orra a’ robaigeadh leotha fhéin. An oidhche 
bha seo bha iad a” feithimh ri taobh a” cheum ach an 
digeadh neachaigin a b’urrainn dhaibh a robaigeadh, nuair 
a chuala iad fear a” tighinn agus leum iad am mach air 
anns an dorchadas. Gu mi-fhortanach dhaibh-sa, ’se duine 
air leth treun ris an do thachair iad agus ’sann a mharbh e 
an triúr aca. Nuair a bha an t-sabaid seachad char e null 
dlúth riutha agus thionndainn e an áird iad gos gu faiceadh 
e có bha ann. Sann an uairsin a mhothaich e gun do 
mharbh e a thriúr bhraithrean fhéin agus bha e cho duilich 
is cho briste-cridhe timcheall air a” rud a bha ann is nach 
d’rinn e ach ceann a’ chlaidhe a chur a’s an talamh is leag 
e e fhéin air a bharr is gobh e a bheatha fhéin. Agus tha e 
air a chantainn gum beil a” cheathrair aca air an tiodhlacadh 
fo na ceithir clachan. 


Bha cóir an nis air tionndainn go sgeul nas aodraime. 
An uair a bha mi bruidhinn air a” Bhlar Dhubh, thug e “na 
mo chuimhne sgeul a chuala mi air bodach a bha tilleadh 
as a seo aon uair. Dh'ól am bodach meall a” latha bha seo 
air an fhéill agus air a” rathad dhachaigh bha e ag ól 
tuilleadh. Thainig e an uair a bha seo go taigh-osda agus 
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ghobh e staigh is ma bha e cli a’ dul a staigh bha e glé chli 
a tighinn am mach. 

Sann a’ marcrachd a bha am bodach is nuair a dh’ 
fhéach e ri dul anns an dìollaid cha robh e ag eirmiseach- 
dainn air a dhul innte, is bha e daonan a’ tuiteam air ais. 
Bha duine óg a falach anns na pris faisg air is e foighinn 
spòrs uamhasach air a” bhodach. Nuair a dh’fhas am 
balach searbh dhen a’ spórs, shaoil e gun doireadh e cobhair 
dhan a” bhodach agus thuirt e ris fhéin gun digeadh e an 
aird air a chúlaibh is a lamh a chur fo chois agus gun 
doireadh e cobhair dha streap. Se Papanach a bha anns a’ 
bhodach is nuair a bhiodh e feumach bhiodh e daonan ag 
Iarraidh cobhair air Moire. Se déachainn dhen a” ghnothaich 
gun dàinig cobhair Moire agus cobhair a’ bhalach òg aig 
an aon am agus gun deach am bodach tharais air muin 
an each. Thuit e air an talamh is bhuail e cheann is char 
e bho fharachdainn. Theich an gille òg as a” rathad is char 
e air falach a’s a’ phris air ais. Is nuair a thàinig am 
bodach timcneall bha e crathadh a cheann is e ag rádh ris 
fhéin; “Se sin an truaighe air a’ghnothaich, An aon choire 
a bh” agam riamh dhut, a Mhoire, nuair a thig thu, thig 
thù!” 

Co-dhiubh, chan eil fios agam-sa ciamar a fhuair am 
bodach truagh dhachaigh an oidhche sin. 


Bha teaghlach eile a” fuireach anns na glinn ach gu 
duilich chaochail ceann an taigh agus bha a” bhantrach 
ann an éigin a’ strì ri teaghlach mór a thogail leatha fhéin 
ann an tìde bha glé chruaidh. An gille bu shine bha aice, 
ged nach robh e ach òg, bha an truaghan gu math tapaidh 
is bhiodh e dèanamh ìobairt air fiadh a mharbhadh gun 
fios dan oighreachd. Bha iad cho bochd is cho gann de 
bhiadh is gu feumadh am balach a bhith 'gam marbhadh 
aig a h-uile h-am den a” bhliadhna. Leis a” sin bhiodh na 
féidh uaireannan gu math caol. An t-earrach a bha seo, 
gheall an geamair gun digeadh e thoir tadhal dhan a” 
bhantrach a chur a” bhuntata. Agus air a’ latha thainig e a 
dhéanamh seo bha a’ chailleach bhochd troimhe chéile bho 
nach robh biadh aice ach sidheann agus b’e sin sidheann 
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nach b'urrainn a bhith na bu chaoile na aig am cur a’ 
bhuntata far am beil i aig a h-islead. Rinn a” chailleach 
bhochd na b’ urrainn dhi air cobhair a thoir don a phoit 
agus a” cur a h-uile seórsa rud innte den a falaichidh i blas 
na sidhne air a’ gheamair. 

Bha e dona gu leór a bhith marbhadh féidh uair sam 
bith ach am mach á saeusan bha e uamhasach buileach glan. 
Nuair a thainig am an diathad ghobh an geamair a-staigh 
agus shuidh e aig a” bhord is shin e air ithidh. Sann aige 
fhéin a bha a’ stiop-steop air a’ bhiadh is a’ chailleach “ga 
chumhad as cliathaich a súil ach a faithnicheadh i an d’ 
rinn e mach gu dé bha e ag ithidh. Bha am biadh a” 
cordadh gu math ris agus cho math agus gun do shaoil a’ 
chailleach nach d’ rinn e mach dé bha ann. Ach an ceann 
treiseag ’sann a thug an duine súil air an truinnsear aige is 
thuirt e ris an truinnsear — “Nach math do shúgh ged is 
ann air do ghlúin a bhiodh tu siubhal!” Thuig a” chailleach 
an uairsin gu robh fhios aige glé mhath gu dé bha e ag 
ithidh. Ach cha duirt e guth agus dhúin e air a shúilean — 
air gu robh iad a” marbhadh na féidh. 


Cha bhiodh duine ag éisdeachd ro fhada aig cagailte 
anns an tide chaidh seachad mas digeadh iomradh air a’ 
ghit a bh” aig cuid dhen t-sluagh air séan a chur air rud. 
Bha an t-seann sluagh a” creidsinn anns a’ chumhachd seo 
gu mór. Tha a” sgeul a leanas mu dheidhinn duine a bha 
fuireach ann an Bun ’à Loch agus bha iad a” cantainn gu 
robh a” chumhachd seo aige. An turas a bha seo bha e 
a's a’ bheinn, e fhéin is dithis na triúr eile agus iad air 
àrainn fiadh. Fhuair iad fiadh agus bha iad “na shlaodadh 
a dhachaigh agus thug iad an uairsin an aire dha geamairean 
a bha tighinn as an deaghaidh agus gu robh iad buailteach 
air a bhith air an glacadh. Shin na fir air slaodadh an damh 
dhen a’ cheum gos fhalach is thuirt a’ fear a bha seo 
riutha: “Leig leis, fhearu, agus deanai” iobairt air a dhul 
a falach sibh fhéin”. 

Dh’ fhag iad a” fiadh air cliathaich a’ cheum agus an 
cabar aige ri fhaicinn; cha d’ fhuair iad a chur dheth fada 
gu leór. Char iad fhéin an uairsin a falach. 
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Thàinig na geamairean agus dar a bha iad a’ dul seachad 
char an cabar ann a stocainn fear dhe na geamairean agus 
thuirt e, cho crosda, ris na geamairean eile: “Faic sin; tha 
mo stocainn air a réabadh le preas!” 

Chur an duine séan air an damh agus chan fhac iad 
riamh e. 


Bha sgeul eile air innse air an aon duine agus seo mar a 
bha i. Bha an turas a bha seo e shuas ma Chró Chionn 
t-Saile agus e déanamh clachaireachd. Dar a bha e dul 
dhachaigh air an oidhche thuirt e ris fhéin gun digeadh e 
chéilidh air caraide dha a bha shuas asin. 

Bha spain-aol aige agus chur e falach i fo drochaid Muileann 
a’ Ruadhrach is dh’ fhag e anna sin i. Dar a bha e tilleadh 
a dhachaigh air an oidhche leig e as a chuimhne gu robh i 
ann. Bha i ann beagan sheachdainean. Dh’ fholbh e seo — 
thachair e ri neachaigin a bha dul a suas seachad air an 
drochaid a bha seo agus thuirt e ris: “Ma tha thu dul 
seachad air Drochaid Muileann na Ruadhrach am bi thu 
cho math agus gun dig thu dh” iarraidh spain-aol a dh’ 
fhàg mi fon an drochaid? Thoir dhachaigh dhomh i — mi 
dul a chur feum oirre. 

Char an duine suas agus bha e cumhad fon an drochaid 
ach a faiceadh e a” spàin-aol a bha seo is gun doireadh e 
dhachaigh i is dh’ fhairtlich air a foighinn. Cha robh i ri 
fhaicinn. Nuair a ruig e an taigh, dh’ fhoighnichd an duine 
ris, “An dug thu leis a’ spàin a dh’ iarr mi ort?”. “Cha 
dug,” thuirt a’ fear ris, “cha ghobhadh i foighinn, cha 
robh sealladh oirre.” “Och, tha mi creidsinn nach robh,” 
fhreagair e, “chan eil fhios "am a foighinn fhìn i, Cha do 
ghobh mi beachd air an uair dar a chur mi falach i.” 


Tha mi nise dul a dh’ aithris sgeul ma dheidhinn an dà 
shealladh. Bha bantrach a’ fuireach air an Dornaidh agus 
gille aice agus aig an am a bha seo bha e air éigheachd go 
armachd. Se Iain Domhnallach a bh’ air a” ghille agus bha 
e sa réisimeid “The 79th”. Rugadh e air an Dornaidh a’s a’ 
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linn seachd ceud deug ceithir fichead agus a dhà. Nis, an 
uair a char éigheachd go armachd bha cùram uamhasach air 
a mhàthair, agus nach robh aice ach e fhéin, gun digeadh 
rud sam bith ris. Is chur i suas chon a” Charra e go boir- 
eannach a bha fuireach ann a sin agus thuirt i ris fhoigh- 
neachd ris a” bhoireannach a faiceadh e Cionn t-Sàile gu 
bràch. 

Char am balach suas agus chur e a’ cheist air a” chailleach 
a bha seo. Dh’ innis e dhith gu robh aige ri folbh go arm 
agus gun do chur a mháthair a suas e airson a” cheiste seo 
a chur oirre. Thug a” chailleach súil air agus thuirt i ris: 
“Chi Cionn t-Sáile thusa, ach chan fhaic thusa Cionn 
t-Saile gu brach”. 

Char e air ais go mhathair agus thug e dhi a’ fios a thug 
a’ chailleach seachad. Thuirt a” chailleach [i.e. a mhàthair] 
rithe fhéin, “Well, tha sin a” ciallachdainn gum beil e go 
bhith air a mharbhadh is gu faodadh gun dig an corp aige 
dhachaigh gos Cionn t-Sáile”. Ach co-dhiubh, dh’ fholbh e 
fhéin ’an arm agus char a chur a null tharais go cogadh; 
tha mi samhlachdainn Cogadh a” Chrimea. 

Nuair a bha am baiteal seachad is bha an duine a’ 
tilleadh tro na bataichean thug an t-othaichear Gaidhealach 
a bha seo an aire dha fear a bha “na laighe am measg na 
ceudan eile agus tha e coltach gun dug e an aire gun do 
ghluais e. Chur e cuid dhe na daoine a null a chumhad có 
bha ann; ’sann a thug e an aire gun e aodach Gaidhealach 
a bh’ air agus gu robh e déanamh a mach gu faodadh gu 
robh e bed. Dar a ruig iad an duine bhà e beó — bha e air 
a leòn is air a leòn gu dona ach gu h-arraid bha e air a 
leòn tharais na sùilean aige. Tha e coltach gu robh e “na 
laighe ann a-sin treis mhór agus bha na sùilean aige làn 
iongar. Nis, cha robh dòigh sam bith air a leigheas; cha 
robh rud aca leis a leigheasadh iad e agus cha robh dad a 
b’ urrainn dhaibh a dhèanamh ach fùdar dubh a chur sna 
sùilean aige airson an iongar a mharbhadh. Rinn iad seo 
agus leigheas e — leigheas a’ lot — ach gun teagamh 
sam bith chaill e sealladh na sùilean aige. Thàinig e air ais 
a Chionn t-Sàile agus chunnaic Cionn t-Sàile eise, ach chan 
fhac eise Cionn t-Sàile gu bràch. 
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Nis, chaochail e a’s a’ linn ochd ceud deug tri fichead is a 
tri agus bha e ceithir fichead agus bliadhna dh’ aois. Tha 
e air a thiodhlaiceadh ann an Clachan Dubhthaich. 


Nis, bha duine eile ann air am bithinn a’ cluinntinn 
iomradh agus ’se an t-ainm a bh’ air an duine seo, ’se 
Fearchar MacRath neo Fearchar mac Iain Og mar bu 
trice bhiodh iad ag éigheachdainn air. Bha e fuireach a 
Shuas air a’ Mhorbhaich is bha e ’na shealgair aig an 
t-Seafortach Mhór. Bha e pòsd ann a sin ach cha robh 
teaghlach aige aig an am. Latha bha seo, bha e air folbh 
a's a’ mhonadh agus có thàinig a’ rathad ach a’ Siamarlan 
aig an t-Seafortach agus e ag iarraidh fiachan mal a bh’ aca 
ri phaigheadh. Cha robh sgillig airgead a’s an taigh agus 
thuirt a bhean seo ris. Cha robh a’ Siamarlan toilichte leis 
a’ seo; chan fhac e na b’ fhearr na an coire bha ri raobh 
an teine thoir leis. Agus char e ’n a’ bhathach aca is thug 
e leis an aon mhart a bh’ aca is dh’ fholbh e leotha. Goirid 
as deaghaidh sin thainig Fearchar mac Iain Og a dhachaigh 
dhen a’ bheinn agus cha robh e ann an ordugh ro mhath 
co-dhiubh, Tha e coltach nach d’ fhuair e beathach. Thuirt 
a bhean ris dar a tháinig e, “Nach truagh an duine thusa 
leig leis a” mhéirleach folbh leis a’ mhart againn! De tha thu 
ciallachdainn?” 

Nuair a dh’ inns i dha dé thachair, ghobh e leithid de 
dh’ fhearg agus gun deach e as deaghaidh a’ Siamarlan 
agus aig an am a rug e air bha e dul a null Amhainn 
Chéineag ma choinnimh Dorus-dubhain. Bha leithid de 
chuthach air leis a’ rud a rinn e air is gun do loisg e air, 
as a dheaghaidh, agus mharbh e e. Nis, dar a chunnaic e 
a’ rud a rinn e bha aithreachas air agus b’ fheudar dha 
teicheadh. Char e dh’ fhalach ann an creig bha shuas fos 
cionn Allt a’ Chruinn airson latha na dha. Lathaichean as 
deaghaidh sin bha an giùlan aig MacRath, a’ fear a char 
a mhurt, a’ Siamarlan — “se MacRath a b’ ainm a bh’ air 
cuideachd — bha e dul seachad air a’ rathad foidhe. Agus 
bha iad a’ cantainn, dar a bha iad a’ dul seachad, dar a bha 
an giùlan a’ dul seachad air an àite a's a robh Fearchar 
MacIain Og a falach, gun do shin a’ chiste-laighe air 
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sileadh agus riamh gos a” latha an diugh “se an t-ainm a 
th” air a’ chreag a tha sin, ’se Creag an t-Silidh. Bha e ann 
a sin ma sheachdain agus char e nuairsin a null go Loch 
Shubhairn far a robh piuthar mathar dha fuireach. Ruig 
e null Taobh Loch Shubhairn agus shin e air éigheachd a 
null airson an aiseag. Dh” aithnich piuthar a mháthair e ag 
éigheachd agus dh’ éigh i staigh air an duine aice: “Siod 
agad mac mo pheathar air an taobh thall agus e ag iarraidh 
an aiseag agus guth a’ mhurtair “na bheul”. 

Thainig an duine aice nall agus thug e an aiseag dha 
Fearchar is dh” fhuirich e treis ann a sin comhla riutha. 
Ach char e nuairsin air ais a Chionn t-Sáile. Char e ’n a’ 
mhonadh is bha e ann a sin air ais is air adhart o uaimh go 
uaimh gos — bha e féachainn ri foighinn cuiteas a’ lagh 
gos an digeadh seachd bliadhna seachad. Bha fhios aige 
nuairsin, leis a” lagh, gu feumadh e mathanas fhoighinn. 

Bha e ann a sin seachd bliadhna ach as deaghaidh na 
seachd bliadhna cha doireadh a” Seafortach mathanas dha 
— mar a bha leithid de dh” fhearg air gun do mharbh e a’ 
Siamarlan aige agus b” fheudar dha fuireach a's na mon- 
aidhean. 

Aig an am a bha sin, tha e coltach gu robh a’ Seafortach 
a’ raidhe air a dhul a shabaid an aghaidh Clann ’ac Leoid 
an Asaint agus chur e fios suas a Chionn t-Saile is na 
dùthaichean eile airson cruinneachd aig a’ Pháirc Mhór 
shuas aig ceann Loch Dubhthaich. Thàinig na h-othaich- 
earan aige suas a sin ach tha e coltach nach do thionndaidh 
móran sluaigh an airde. Char seo innse dhan a’ Seafortach 
agus dh’ fhoighnichd e dé bha cearr. Thuirt fear dhiubh 
ris: “Carson a thigeadh sinne shabaid agus nach doir thu 
mathanas dhan duine tha sa mhonadh — a’ fear as tapaidh 
a gheabh thu air fad na dùthcha.” “Có a’ fear a tha sin?” 
thuirt e. “Tha, Fearchar mac Iain Og.” “Well, leigi’ fios 
dha gum beil mise a toir dha mathanas ma thig e dhan arm 
comhla rium.”’ 

Char a’ fios seo a thoir go Fearchar mac Jain Og agus 
char e shabaid comhla ris a’ Seafortach agus fhuair e 
mathanas as deaghaidh sin. Sin ceann a’ sgeul air Fearchar 
mac Iain Og. 
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Bha ait uamhasach ainmeil airson airighean agus samh- 
rachdainn an cuid seilbh aig sluagh Glinn Eilcheag agus 
iomadh gleann eile cuideachd — ’se monaidhean Ghlinn 
Fhionnla. 

Bha boireannach as Gleann Eilcheag ris an canadh iad 
Peigi Fraoch Corry a bhiodh a’ dul a sin a h-uile samhradh 
le treud ghobhar is iad aice sin air airigh. A bharrachd air 
a bhith creic im is càise is a h-uile rud eile a bha i toir dhe 
na gobhair bha i cumail praban, Bha moran sluagh a’ 
gobhail a’ rathad an uairsin is iad a’ siubhal le crodh go na 
féilltean is eile agus a’ latha bha seo char fear seachad 
dhen an Dornaidh agus stad e aig a” phraban aice. An 
dóigh a bh” aig Peigi air cunntais a chumail air dé bhiodh 
aig sluagh a thoir dhi, ’se maide air am biodh i a’ cur eaga 
bheag a h-uile h-uair a bha neach ag éigheachd airson deoch 
nach biodh e pàigheadh aig an am. 

An duine a bha seo dhen an Dornaidh bha e uamhasach 
déidheil air an drama agus bha móran fiachan aig 
Peigi air. Is a” Jatha seo bha e dul seachad agus dar a dh’ 
éigh e drama thuirt Peigi ris nach b” urrainn da boinne 
fhoighinn a” latha bha sin; gu robh am bioran aige lan 
eagan; nach gobhadh eag eile cur air is gu feumadh e an 
gnothach a dhéanamh as aonais. 


Bha Peigi a’ cumail an airigh shuas a sin gos an d’ fhas 
i glé shean agus bha i air leabaidh a’ bhais ann an Camas 
Loidhnidh, Agus an oidhche bha seo ann am meadhan a’ 
gheamhraidh agus cur is cathadh ann, thainig a’ mhagaid 
innte gu feumadh i dhul air ais a Bheinn Fhionnla, Dh’ 
éirich i as a’ leabaidh agus shin i air coiseachd a suas an 
gleann a’s an droch thide bha sin. Ruig i suas cho fada ris 
a’ Charnaich agus thadhail i ann a sin ach cha robh duine 
ann a leigeadh a staigh i agus chum i oirre agus i dul a 
suas dha taigh eile a bha na b’ fhaide shuas. 

Ach cha do ruig i gu siorraidh e; thuit i a’s an t-sneachd 
agus fhuair i am bas ann a sin. Agus bha e seachd na ochd 
a sheachdainean as deaghaidh sin mas d’ fhuair iad an corp 
aice — an truaghan bochd is i a’ dul air ais gon an 
duthaich a’s a robh i cho éolach. 
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Bha cailleach eile cumail àirigh nas fhaide shios ann am 
Beinn Fhionnla is bha i sin a’ creic móran im is càise is 
bainne is a h-uile rud eile cuideachd. Bha na gillean a bha 
ceannach an ìm bhuaithe a’ cur oirre dar a dh’ fhàs i sean 
nach robh i cumail an ìm uamhasach fhéin glan. Bha iad 
ag ràdh gu robh an t-aodach a bh’ oirre cho salach is bha 
iad a” tagairt rithe nach ceannaicheadh iad an corr dhen 
an ìm, Well, thuirt ise riutha ma bha iad ag iarraidh ìm 
glan dhen an t-seòrsa sin gu feumadh iad an corr a 
phàigheadh air a shon. Thuirt na balaich rithe gu robh iad 
deònach gu leòr air seo a dhèanamh gos gu feumadh a 
h-uile rud a bhith air a chumail glan. An oidhche bha seo, 
an deaghaidh dhaibh bhith bruidhinn rithe — is bha fios 
aca gun e seo an oidhche bhiodh i deanamh an t-ìm — bha 
iad 'ga cumhad a staigh air an uinneag is i bruidhinn is a’ 
brùndail rithe fhéin: “Bheir mise ìm glan dhaibh ma “se sin a 
tha bhuatha!” Is thug i dhith a h-uile stiall aodach a bh’ oirre 
agus shìn i air deanamh a” chrannag rúiste. Rinn i a’ 
chrannag is chur i an t-ìm ann an cuman is uisge-fuar is i 
dul ga ghlanadh. Ach bha i ag iarraidh rudaigin air na 
sparran fos a cionn is fhuair i stólan tri-casach is sheas 1 
air a seo. Tha e coltach gun do bhrist a” stól oirre is thuit 
i air a deireadh a staigh a’s an im. Dh’ éirich i as a sin is i 
a sgriobadh an t-ìm dhe a mas le cùl sgian is i brundail 
rithe fhéin: “Feumas mi seo a chreic air an t-seann phrìs!” 


Bha bard na dha glé ainmeil ann an Glinn Eilcheag is 
cha b’ urrainn dhomh crioch a chur air a’ sgeul gun beagan 
iomradh a dheanamh air fear dhiubh. 'Se an Tàillear 
Crùbach an t-ainm a bh’ac air; ach ’se MacCullach an 
t-ainm ceart a bh’ air. Bha fear eile a’ fuireach a’s a’ bhaile 
aig an am ris an canadh iad Aonghus MacMhaoilein. 
Bhiodh iad an comhnaidh ag obair air a chéile. Bha an 
Tàillear Crùbach a’ deanamh òran ma dheidhinn cho 
granda is a bhae agus bha e uamhasach granda. 

Aon uair rinn e óran uamhasach math ma dheidhinn — 
"ga mholadh, agus cho brèagha is a bha e; bha e cho math 
air sealg is air a h-uile sion is cha robh MacMhaoilein math 
air gin dhe na rudan sin is cha robh e idir bréagha. 
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Co-dhiubh, a” mhadainn a bha seo, dh” éirich Mac- 
Mhaoilein uamhasach tráth is e dul go taigh-dubh a 
dheanamh uisge-beatha. Bha e géarachdainn an tuagh aige 
air clach agus có thainig a nuas a’ rathad, agus bhrath e e 
ris a seo, ach an Tàillear Crùbach. Thuig e glé mhath cà 
robh Aonghus a” dul is thainig e nall far a robh e. Bha 
Aonghus dhe a dhòigh uamhasach gun deach a bhrath aig 
a seo — a” géarachdainn an tuagh — bhon a thuig e gum 
biodh fhios aig an duine eile dé bha e dèanamh is cha robh 
e airson gu faiceadh e càite robh e dul — na gu robh e dul 
a dheanamh an uisge-beatha. Dh’ fhoighnichd MacCullach 
ris: “Dhiall, Aonghuis, càite am beil thu dul cho tráth seo 
'sa mhadainn?” Fhreagair an duine eile is e dhe a dhòigh 
uamhasach: “Tha mi dul ’n a’ ghealach,” a’s e fhéin, “a 
bhuain a” chraobh a tha fàs innte!” 

Agus ’sann as na faclan a bha sin a rinn an Tàillear 
Crúbach an t-óran ainmeil “Turas Aonghus go na 
Gealaich”. 





A LIOUID MEASURE OF HIGHLAND HISTORY 


By MARTIN WHITTET 
O.B.E., J.P., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.Psych, 


15th February 1986 


“Adam had ’em”’ is the shortest and most ancient poem in 
the world. But what did Adam have? The answer is 
microbes. And the most ancient of microbes at that. With- 
out microbes there would have been no alcohol. For yeast, 
as the great Pasteur proved, is alcoholically speaking no 
mean microbe. Without Adam there would have been 
no one to drink it. But Adam also had love and hate, 
jealousy, tenderness and aggression and virtue and sin (sin 
that is original or aboriginal according to one’s philosophy 
and belief). 

Adam had doubtless all the pride, vainglory and madding 
vices, compassion and humour woven into the forever 
supremely unique bundle of psycho-biological contradictions 
known simply as — the human being. Adam is therefore 
us and we are Adam. Adam’s constitution of chromosomes 
has come down to us with what scientists are wont to call 
mutations, The larger illumination of the liturgy calls them 
“the changes and chances of this fleeting world”. 

Why did this happen? It stems from a divinely generic 
moment. In terms of the most ancient of palindromes a 
mere male paid court and courtesy to Eve’s femininity by 
saying “Madam, I’m Adam”. That was the beginning. It 
has certainly gone on ever since, We do not know what 
else came out of Adam’s apple or, on the balance of 
probabilities, out of Eve’s either. We do not know what 
went down Adam’s throat or Eve’s either — in terms of 
food and drink — how much? how little? — for better 
or for worse? in sickness or in health? We do not know 
if their drink was sometimes fermented, or if Eve partook 
only of Adam’s wine — namely water and neat water at 
that. Let no one dispute that they did not have what is now 
simplistically termed — equal opportunities. By now even 
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embryonic bigots will have realised that I have deliberately 
eschewed the use of the term “Garden of Eden Persons”. 
I do so now only to cite the phrase as a succint example of 
currently popular but hopefully evanescent “periphrastic 
piffle”. 

What man we must ask by taking thought, or by taking 
anything else for that matter, can for even a single instant 
become the possessor of one iota of feminine intuition? And 
what woman can purport to possess that marvellous main 
metabolic factory of alcohol and other ingestibles called 
the liver which would in size or biological efficiency 
measure up to the measure of the liver of man? For the 
facetitious old salts of bygone years, St Andrew might have 
been reckoned by some to be the patron saint of the liver. 
For the less humorous moderns the liver still remains 
one-fiftieth of the body weight in both men and women. In 
man on average it weighs 50-55 ounces, In woman it weighs 
43-48 ounces. No fanatical devotee of false equality can 
alter this. Nor can they alter that there is a great difference 
in a mere half pound of human liver when dealing with 
alcohol. The question can often be reasonably asked — Is 
it fact, fantasy or fibrosis? In regard to the human liver 
it is fact. With excessive alcohol indulgence the liver may 
become fatty, fibrotic and cirrhotic. Cirrhosis is a commonly 
known word of parlance derived from the Greek term 
meaning “yellow-orange”. De facto its antiquity is in no 
doubt. 

It can be asserted without fear of contradiction, that 
more mistakes have been made on account of, because of, 
and about alcohol than about any other consumable. Note- 
worthy in notoriety and indeed in number these mistakes 
repeat themselves with a cyclical consistency century after 
century and generation after generation. They were made 
yesterday. They are being made today at this very moment 
and will alas be made tomorrow. 

Consider, if you will, the Witness of Holy Writ. Consider 
the recorded drunken shame of Noah (who had planted 
the very first vineyard). Consider the incest of Lot contrived 
and indeed conceived by his daughters. Consider the murder 
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of Uriah planned by King David of the Psalms. Alcohol 
did it! Alcohol did it! Alcohol did it! But consider also the 
proferred advice of St Paul to Timothy. “Take a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities’? — 
Infirmities regarding which so many of us have not encoun- 
tered any noteworthy shortage, And did not Christ transform 
the water into wine at the Wedding Feast at Cana at the 
behest and indeed in the presence of his Mother? And in a 
sacramental sense the Christian Communion has used the 
blood red wine of alcohol as the embodied Symbol of 
Supreme Sacrifice and of Redemption as the Saviour Him- 
self directed his Disciples so to do at the Last Supper. 


To deal with the topic of alcohol, its use and abuse, in 
health and disease, is not easy. It is so often thought of even 
perhaps by one and the same person at differing times as 
a blessing or curse, as a friend or foe, as servant or as 
master, as the water of life or as the demon drink of death. 
As in fact alcohol is the harbinger of so many joys, alcohol 
is the harbinger of so many irrevocable tragedies. Some have 
but one thought about it. They will have none of it. They 
damn without hope of redemption alcoholic liquor in any 
shape or form from a yeastful brewage of heather tops to 
the spirituous spindrift distilled from grain and barley. 
There are those who consider that these things emanate 
from a sinfully tilted lid of the Celtic Pandora’s box. We 
can but echo the telling words of one of the compassionate 
Red Coats of Culloden, who later as General Wolfe was to 
scale the heights of Abraham at Quebec and die in the very 
moment of victory, said in modest understatement “We 
are faced with a choice of difficulties”. Difficulties indeed 
there are because alcohol and its effects and alcoholism are 
common things. It is singularly and peculiarly difficult to 
write well about common things. The difficulties are not 
new on the land, in the sea or even in the air. But let us 
start on terra firma a long time ago. G. K. Chesterton wrote: 
“Before the Roman came to Rye 

or out to Severn strode 

The rolling English Drunkard 

made the rolling English Road.” 
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It is almost modern in its unintentional omission of 
North Britain. It raises the question of drunkenness as 
opposed to alcoholism. It implies the ever present hazard 
of travel, Travel on terra firma involves the four feet of a 
horse, the two feet of “‘Shank’s Pony” or the four wheels 
of a highly engined and modern version of the Chariot of 
Jehu with its inbuilt lure of speed and more speed. Tam o’ 
Shanter’s steed took him home in his drunken nightmare 
but took him home it did and in safety, The most modern 
of motor cars could not have done this for him. Myriads of 
motors make travelling in the Highlands and indeed in the 
Islands dangerous enough in all seasons without drink, The 
aphorism of R.L.S. begs, nay needs, to be re-written — “It is 
better to arrive than to travel”. 


The Aberdeen Evening Express of December 19th, 1974, 
contains a small notation — “Boozy’s body for British 
Museum. The body of Boozy, the racing snail, who trained 
on a diet of beer and died of alcoholic poisoning, is to be 
presented to the Natural History Museum in London 
tonight. Boozy, who made the Guiness Book of Animal 
Feats as the largest snail in Europe, died peacefully in his 
shell”. He did not die on the road. Every pint of the beer 
he swallowed, even if it took him ages, would have the 
same alcoholic content as if Boozy had swallowed a double 
whisky. 

Most healthy mortals start out life with approximately 
the same ration, some eight billion or so, of brain cells. 
Even a month of Sundays does not produce any more. 
Throughout life we lose them at an estimated rate in 
health of about one thousand an hour. Most mortals who 
live till eighty have only lost ten per cent if they live 
reasonably and have avoided malnutrition, poisoning and 
brain damage. Depending on the speed with which you 
peruse this article (assuming that you are disposed to read 
it at all, let alone to the bitter end) your loss in brain cells 
should be well below the thousand mark which should not 
cause you any iota of distress. Brain cells usually and 
fortunately come fairly robust but we moderns racing along | 
our “tar macadamed” roads should remember Browning’s 
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controversial Bishop Blougram (modelled it is said on a 
certain bon viveur clergyman who enjoyed a mere four fish 
courses during Lent) “I trust nor hand nor eye nor heart 
nor brain to stop betimes: they all get drunk alike. The 
first step, I am master not to take”, All get drunk alike 
whether it be in Uxbridge or Ullapool, Dartmouth or in 
Dornoch, or in Newton-le-Willows or Kirby-le-Soken 
(Essex), because a pint of beer contains quite as much 
alcohol as a double whisky. Homo sapiens should know 
this. But I am doubtful if he does — I am doubtful if she 
does — despite modern health education. It seems to us, 
situated as we are in what Sydney Smith called something 
like “the knuckle end of England”, that our Sassenach 
friends, despite media saturation with modern health 
education, do not always understand the difference between 
mental illness and mental deficiency, and they do not really 
understand that a pint of beer contains as much alcohol 
as a double whisky. Truth to tell neither do we and neither 
did Boozy. 

There are not one but two maxims on the Temple at 
Delphi. They should be indelibly inscribed in Gaelic and 
English on at least one of the Standing Stones at Callernish 
and on some other older Rock or Rocks of Ages cleft for 
us in our Highlands and Islands. The first maxim is — 
“Know thyself”. The second is — “Nothing in excess”. 

In fairness let us “pause and consider” (as Neil Munro’s 
Para Handy was wont to say) some of our fellow creatures 
who cannot read such wisdom. 

The Horse and Mule live 30 years 
And nothing know of wine or beers, 
The Goat and Sheep at 20 die 

But have never tasted Scotch or Rye, 
The Cow drinks water by the ton 
And at 18 is almost done, 

The Dog at 15 cashes in 

Without the aid of Rum or Gin, 
The Cat in milk and water soaks 
And then in 12 short years it croaks, 
The useful sober, bone-dry Hen 
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lays eggs for men and dies at ten, 

All animals are strictly dry 

Teetotal live and quickly die, 

But sinful liquor drinking Men 

Survive for three score years and ten, 

And some of them (though fairly few) 
Are quite alive at ninety-two, 


Exceptions, of course, occur. Elephants have long lives 
and elephants, like the ladies, are said to have long, or too 
long, memories. The poem appeared in Titbits (1976 J. D. 
Potter). In original form it referred to Pinker’s Plymouth 
Gin. 

The sensible use of alcohol is not confined to Gaeldom. 
Alcoholism is not confined to Gaeldom., Drunkenness is 
not confined to Gaeldom. Drinking to excess is not confined 
to Gaeldom. Humour is not confined to Gaeldom and 
indeed a little humour is needed when we are dealing with 
any subject, especially one we fear. Alcohol we all do fear, 
or ought to, in measure, especially over measure. Liquor 
should and must be the servant and not the master of man. 
Dr R. M. Campbell (formerly Chief Administrative Officer 
of the Northern Regional Hospital Board) has put a definite 
hand on the indefinite. He states categorically and rightly 
— “drunkenness is the sin, alcoholism is the disease — just 
as gluttony is the sin and obesity is the disease”. This puts 
it in a nut shell or, as our Highland and Island forebears 
put it, in a “scallop shell’. For those who disdain the 
thought that alcoholism is a disease let them look up a 
dictionary, that is, as Dr E. J. Gow rightly says, “If anyone 
medical or paramedical looks up a dictionary nowadays”. 
Disease means what it says — a state of not being at ease 
or health in body or in mind or both, For the doubting 
Thomases or Thomasinas let them put a hyphen between 
dis and ease. This may cure them of their dis-ease. It 
ought to. The Inverness Courier of 18th October 1985 says 
that a Rev. Professor said that it had been wrong to treat 
alcoholism as a disease and he put over-indulgence in the 
Same category as witchcraft. So be it. Alcohol and 
alcoholism have caused enough trouble. It is not for me to 
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add to the most fluid of all controversies. I therefore 
content myself with saying that it is the duty of a mere 
medical doctor never to shed either his Cloak of Com- 
passion or his Oath of Hippocrates. I personally feel that 
neither the drunkard nor the excessive drinker nor the 
alcoholic should ever be passed by on the other side by the 
Good Samaritan of any generation — least of all by the 
one which purports to portray for posterity the self 
assumed mantle of “the caring generation”. 


To what extent we inherit a predisposition to excess in 
food or drink or ambition or jealousy or love of power, or 
sense of humour or lack of it is ever open to question in 
any mind capable of taking thought. Did Samuel Butler 
not write “We are as days and have our parents for our 
yesterdays”? 


Generations of Highlanders and Islanders will have 
heard these words of spiritual and spirituous wisdom from 
the pulpit and read them in the greatest book of all, The 
Holy Bible. They signal many symptoms of alcoholism 
(and “alcohol related diseases”) and are literally Proverbial 
in their wisdom. “Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who 
hath contentions? Who hath babbling? They that tarry long 
at the wine. They that go to seek mixed wine. At last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. Thine 
heart shall utter perverse things. When shall I awake? 
I will seek it yet again”. That is the key sentence. “I will 
seek it yet again”. And there are special words for the 
drunkard from Isaiah. ‘Woe to the crown of pride to the 
drunkards of Ephraim. They also have erred through wine 
and through strong drink are out of the way.’ The Priest 
and the Prophet have erred through strong drink. They 
are swallowed up of wine. They err in vision. They stumble 
in judgement for all places are full of vomit and filthiness 
so that there is no place clean. Whom shall he teach 
knowledge?” These are but some of the spiritual “obiter 
dicta”? for the spirituous. They contain both common and 
medical sense. They do and will endure. 

The mists of Highland and Island antiquities are even 
yet being rolled back in ever increasing measure by the 
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application of archaeological and scientific techniques, In 
other words the very new finding out more about the very 
old. Some may well confirm remnants of very early 
civilisation and perhaps brewing of alcohol on the Island of 
Rhum. (Scotsman, 5th July, 1986. Mary Beith), Rhum 
taken along with Eigg and Muck were but a decade or so 
ago being referred to by the flippant moderns as “the 
cocktail islands’’. 


But the larger and historical backcloth of the Highlands 
and Islands may yet have much more to unfold. This needs 
saying because to nearly everyone the history of the High- 
lands and Islands began with the “45. In an introduction to 
“The Scottish War of Independence’? Dr Evan McLeod 
Barron corrected the long held and grossly over simplified, 
indeed the tilted and warped, view of Highland and Island 
history. It did not all begin with the “45. The “45 and for 
many centuries before the eighteenth century the Highlands 
were not simply “Barbaric” compared to the ‘‘Civilization” 
of lowland and southern Scotland let alone England’s 
green and pleasant land .. . as vulgarly thought was not. 
Just as the Battle of Culloden was not the “Barbarians” 
versus the Civilized, so religion and education and 
“enlightenment” have left an indelible imprint as well as 
an after glow. One example from Evan Barron’s book 
illumines this; i.e. He notes that on the 28th April, 1660, 
aboard the good ship “Mary of Dundee” lying off Gravesend 
and bound for Inverness were “four Inverness merchants, 
two Inverness apprentices, one Tain Surgeon and one 
Inverness-shire student . . . another striking commentary 
on the supposed ignorance and isolation of the Highlander”. 
They were going by ship to avoid of all things “the 
Highwaymen of England”. If “England were judged by the 
same standard as the Highlands have been judged that 
remark would be taken as evidence that it was a barbarous 
and uncivilized country’. That there was no ebb and flow 
and cut and thrust in Highland and Island civilization is, 
of course, untrue. And it is still untrue. Aggression is 
everywhere, an ever present human attribute whether it be 
in relation to religious belief, to property and territory, to 
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education, to law, to medicine, to commerce, to clan and 
to the family as well as in relation to alcohol or its absence. 
To pass an opinion on others often confers a feeling of 
some pleasure and self importance. In fairness we do not 
know the privy council in the mind of Maister Peter Lowe 
(1550-1612). It was he, a Scottish Surgeon and Reformer, 
who obtained a charter from King James VI, in 1599 for 
the Faculty (now Royal College) of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow. One function of the Faculty was “to give 
counsell to puir disaisit folk gratis”. One opinion of Maister 
Peter Lowe was that “The people towards the North... 
have great heat in their interior parts and therefore eat well 
and drink better which is an unhappy vice”. (Griffith, 1951). 


The Crafts of Surgeons and Barbers in Edinburgh were 
granted in 1505 the sole right to manufacture and sell 
aqua vitae within the burgh by the Town Council and this 
was ratified by King James IV in 1507. The monopoly 
seems to have been gradually abandoned by them. Comrie 
(1932) comments that it was not so great a privilege in 
those days when the national drink of Scotland was “Ail” 
(ale), but if the monopoly to make and sell whisky in 
Edinburgh had not been allowed to lapse the Royal College 
of Surgeons would, today, be one of the wealthiest cor- 
porations in the country. I find it difficult to refrain from 
wondering if some of the present distinguished Fellows of 
the Royal College do not harbour a due measure of regret 
about this — albeit in ambivalent twinges. 

Nearer the northern capital of Inverness Prior Dawson of 
Beauly was widely known for his hospitality in the opening 
years of the 16th century. He, it is, who is credited with 
having introduced the Deoch-an-doruis, the famous farewell 
drink — the “one for the road”. (Barron). It has retained 
its wide popularity for upwards of four hundred years. It 
was the very seal of Highland hospitality itself. But this 
famous stirrup cup of yesterday must today or tonight be 
considered potentially lethal for the driver of any motor 
vehicle. | 

In Inverness in the 1600’s ale and beer were the common 
drink of the inhabitants of the Burgh and the surrounding 
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country. Brogat (also written “brogak” and “brogac”) a 
malt liquor, probably sweetened, was also common, and 
aqua vitae, which in the Highlands, as in Ireland, meant, 
not brandy, but whisky (in Gaelic uisge-beatha, water of 
life), was, although of comparatively recent introduction, 
well known. Kilns and malt houses were numerous in the 
Burgh. No one was entitled to brew beer, ale, or brogat, 
or distil whisky, without a licence from the magistrates. 
There were Official Tasters to test quality and fix prices 
from time to time. Unlicensed brewers and those who over- 
charged were fined and their vessels burnt at the Cross. 
Their liquor was forfeited and distibuted among the poor. 
The price of beer was usually 10d. a quart (Scotch); of ale 
8d., sometimes rising to 10d. and of brogat 4/- per gallon. 
In 1557, the price of whisky was fixed at 12/- per quart, 
when the boll of victuall sold in the market at 20/-, the 
price of the liquor to vary as that of the grain rose and 
fell. Sometimes it was as high as 18/- per quart. These 
were high prices, even allowing for the circumstances that 
the money was Scots, which was then about one-fourth the 
value of money sterling. Brewing and distilling, and 
especially the manufacture of brogat, were discouraged on 
account of the call which they made on the Town’s grain 
supply. 

In 1569 an order was made that no brogat be brewed or 
sold in the Town. Its effect was noteworthy. It increased 
the popularity of disobedience and ensured the unremitting 
continuation of much illicit brewing and selling. (Records 
of Inverness, 1556-86. Mackay and Boyd, 1911). 

The Hebridean Islands were and are also not unknown 
for distilling whisky. The usual count numbers them at 
eleven in official terms — eight on Islay, with a ration of 
one each for Jura, Mull and Skye. Strangely enough the 
word for a dram is usually feminine both on the mainland 
and all the Islands except, it is said, Islay. Té bheag is thus 
the word for a small dram in Gaelic and té mhor the word 
for a large dram. 

It was Plutarch who said, “A light occasion, a word or 
some sport makes men’s natural dispositions more plain than 
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the famous battles won wherein are slain ten thousand men”, 

I am indebted to Dr D. J. MacDonald for his story which 
defies the years and the centuries as it would seem applic- 
able to most of them, indeed to all of them. A tenant on 
some occasion or other, and the trouble can be that there 
is always some occasion or other, was poured a té bheag 
(a little dram) by the new laird with due ceremony. The laird 
somewhat patronisingly saying, “It is 12 years old my man”. 
The reply was classical in its clarity. “Thank you very 
much Sir, but I can’t help thinking she’s awfully small for 
her age.” 

’Tis just one simple example of human nature. It doesn’t 
change. Drink can and does in measure. The early heather 
ale or the wine or the brewage or the whatever was ancient 
and ubiquitous in the Highlands and Islands and in all the 
nooks and crannies and more level dents in the Lowlands 
as well. It was a thrapple warmer that was a plus to life. It 
did some very good things. It did some very bad things. 
It was not all bad which was more than could be said of 
many early water supplies. “Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill’, on 
the balance of probabilities, was breeding bacteria at the 
rate of knots. And its beckoning light did not necessarily 
mean the nicest and the least harmful bacteria at that. 
Alcoholic liquors quenched. They quenched more than 
physical thirst. They fulfilled and fulfil some deep eternal 
need in the vital spark of human life. A warm spark of 
hospitality which can illumine and silhouette some of the 
many splendoured virtues of human nature, of the great 
and not so great, evoking perhaps even an extra dimension 
in the ordinary (especially those born some two drams 
below par). They may behold what for them is the extra- 
ordinary. But, and it is “but” with a capital “B”, through a 
glass or two too many and but (with another capital ““B’’) 
even more darkly, it can unleash bestial vices. And indeed 
it does, especially in the predisposed. In good light and 
moderation it unfailingly toasts to fellow mortals “good 
health”. This means much. “Is Righ gach slan’’* says the 
Gaelic. “Every healthy man is a King” says the English in 


*This was the motto of the Caledonian Medical Society — the fore- 
runner of the Highland Medical Society. 
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translation. These simple words in English or in Gaelic 
don’t really impinge upon or etch deeply our feeling 
thoughts on all occasions and all seasons until and unless 
we don’t have good health. Then it’s different! How very 
different! Made indeed the more poignant by the multiple 
and countless times friends, and even semi-foes, have pledged 
our “good health”. Thus Highland Hospitality is more 
than mere Grace and Favour. It kindles and rekindles in 
the ever-heaving human breast a faith in humanity in 
general and in particular as God’s representatives on earth. 
It blunts (hopefully yet not hopelessly) the cutting edge 
of the Eternal Verities. Housman, writing from the mellow 
felicities of a Shropshire background, and not from the 
“alpha” of Genesis of say Gruinard Bay or the stratified 
geological antiquities of most ancient Sutherland, was 
nevertheless moved to write “Malt does more than Milton 
can to justify God's ways to man”. It is where the 
heavens and the sky meet the mountains of the earth or 
vistas of the sea that the fire and brimstone of the non- 
Celtic perdition seem to come to terms with the eternal cold 
and ice of the Celtic “Ifrinn”, which, put more crudely in 
the English, is simple “Hell”. 

In mortal measurement humanity outcounts all. Robert 
Burns was a poet of infinite “mathematic”. If this were not 
so he could not have written “Man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn”. Alas in the countries 
and centuries of the world’s greatest and longest teetotal 
experiment — “The Mohammedan Crusade” — Burns’ 
(the non-teetotaller) words were born to be proved all too 
true. And Burns’ words, also, apply to all countries, every- 
where, in all climates and elide the very centuries them- 
selves. You will recall, of course, that Mohammed married 
a widow some fifteen years older than himself. Subsequent 
to her demise he took unto himself — some nine wives. 
One over the eight that is by any count. 

One “over the eight” or a countable less, can mean the 
ruin of any man or woman in terms of alcoholic liquor. 
Nine indeed has been called the Curse of Scotland. The 
real reference, however, is to a man who personified 
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inhumanity. Peter Haldane of Bearcrofts, latterly of Glen- 
eagles, Advocate and Member of Parliament was after 1715 
appointed a Commissioner to deal with the Rebel Estates. 
He boasted that he would “make a fortune out of the ruins 
of his country”, For a while when the nine of diamonds was 
turned up at cards — it carried the sobriquet “Peter 
Haldane — The Curse of Scotland”. It was he who made 
many mourn. He was “execrated’” by Whigs and Tories 
and by Episcopalians and Presbyterians alike. Odium, he 
made. Elevation to the Bench he did not make, When this 
was suggested in 1722 the Faculty of Advocates protested. 
They did not protest in vain, The nine of diamonds 
is thus the Curse of Scotland — The carded face of “Man’s 
inhumanity to man”. (Ramsay-Fyfe 1942). 


Robert Burns had, in several respects, a Highland con- 
nection. The same Robert Burns who wrote ‘Holy Willie's 
Prayer’ which, it must be admitted, is not calculated to 
bring the remotest and most embryonic of smiles to those 
whom that very distinguished Highlander, the Very Rev. Dr 
Lachlan MacLean Watt, was wont to regard as latter-day 
walking samples of the “Long Jawed Visage” and the “Holy 
Groan”. But Robert Burns also wrote “The Holy Fair”. 
Burns’ worst enemies would find it hard to deny that 
this is by far the ablest of the satires Burns levelled at the 
Church. It does not criticise Faith, Belief, or Creed. His 
worst enemies could not deny that it was well deserved. 
His worst enemies could not deny that it was clever. Open- 
air Sacramental Services conducted in the presence of huge 
mobs were common throughout Scotland and not unknown 
in the Highlands and Islands until perhaps the latter 
decades of the 19th century. During the early part of the 
day decorum was maintained. Come afternoon, the crowd 
kept moving backwards and forwards as if at a country 
fair. Young men and women as well as douce, sober seniors 
were in the majority more intent on gossip and enjoying 
the refreshments brought with them in abundance than in 
listening to the exhausted Ministers. For the preaching 
session was a period of much exuberance and excitement 
for both the Preachers and the people. “There was no drink 
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observable during the services, but, in the evening the 
“change-houses” of the various villages presented no very 
edifying spectacle”. (Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
Nimmo, Hay and Mitchell, Edinburgh, 1892). 

Burns told the truth. His poem, ““The Holy Fair”, led to 
a manifest improvement in the bearing of both the Ministers 
and the people on such occasions by no means excluding 
the Highlands and Islands. This is one of the merits and 
achievements of Robert Burns that is perhaps too often 
overlooked when his human failings are being reviled and 
there is a casting of stones. Burns has after all pledged to a 
Higher Power to record the poetry of truth. So he wrote 


“How mony hearts this day converts 

O’ sinners and o’ lasses! 

Their hearts o’ stane, gin night, are gane, 
As saft as ony flesh is, 

There’s some are fou 0’ love divine; 
There's some are fou 0’ brandy; 

And mony jobs that day begin 
May end in houghmagandy.” 


The orbital “hardware” that passes over our heads takes 
but a fraction of time to scan the global scene from 
“Greenland’s Icy Mountains” to “India’s Coral Strand”. 
Yet a remarkable passage occurred in the yesterdays or 
yesternights of History — ‘‘Whereas it has been told me 
that thou hast forsaken books, and devoted thyself to 
pleasure; that thou goest from tavern to tavern, smelling 
of beer at the time of evening. If beer gets into a man it 
overcomes his mind . . . Thou knowest that wine is an 
abomination, that thou hast taken an oath that thou 
woulds’t not put liquor into thee. Hast thou forgotten thy 
resolution?” Human nature changeth not. The “student 
body” changeth little. The wise admonition cometh easily to 
the lips especially as the teeth lengthen. Projection is a 
wonderful “‘mental mechanism” which is certainly never 
under-used. We must picture a fair minded but censorious 
tutor rebuking his scholar protégé with these remarkable 
words — before no doubt going out himself to wine and 
dine! But we will never know at what Hostelry. For the 
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words are from Papyrus Sallier I (Eleventh letter). The 
papyrus originated in Ancient Egypt but is now in the 
British Museum. (Tuke 1892). 


The ambivalent turbulence in the hearts and minds of 
all true Celts et al about alcohol continues nearer home and 
nearer now. “Scotissimus Scotorum”, the “Scot of Scots”, 
whose name is legion in Peace and in War — in the High- 
lands and Islands — and by necessity of livelihood and 
innate gregariousness almost everywhere. Take for example 
Glasgow. Is it not one third Highland, one third Ireland and 
one third Goodness knows where? Scotissimus Scotorum 
pours on occasion a dram almost anywhere and everywhere. 
The ever lurking danger is, of course, too many drams and 
too many occasions. Cunninghame Graham’s “‘Scotissimus 
Scotorum” balanced it out in an inimitable Highland way 
by preaching teetotalism — that is, for others but for 
himself taking his dram (his “occasional” dram) for the 
reasons so cogently laid down by St Paul the Apostle to the 
Caledonians. (Cunninghame Graham). 

The agonising and tugging turbulence and the ambival- 
ence regarding alcohol is nowhere better depicted with 
imaginative flair than by Dr Neil Munro, His “Para 
Handy Tales” are an essential part of Highland and Island 
Psychiatric education. They should be a compulsory part 
of general education. They are a “must” even at this time, 
the morning, noon and night of Television. They should 
have an honoured place on the bedside locker beside, of 
course, The Bible, The Pilgrim’s Progress, and The 
Apocrypha, and for members of Alcoholic’s Anonymous 
and others “Twenty-four hours at a time”. Neil Munro’s 
Captain Para Handy had a mate called Dougie and was 
wont to remark “If Dougie wass here himsel’ he would tell 
you”. “Highland cousins come in dozens” is a time worn 
adage. This does not detract from its truth: When Dougie 
was drinking in Barra the shopkeepers, for safety, put up 
their shutters. (They were all MacNeils and cousins to one 
another!) Dougie was as “‘vexed as anything” and made 
for the school. “He would go into the school and give the 
children a lecture on music and the curse of drink, with 
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illustrations on the trump”. They shut the school too. “He 
wass awfu’ popular, Dougie, wi’ the weans in Castlebay.” 
But note Captain Para Handy’s sagacious appraisal of the 
reformed Dougie. “Dougie iss a changed man. He mairried 
a kind of a wife yonder at Greenock, and she made him a 
Good Templar, or a Rechabite, or something of the sort 
where you get ten shillin’s a week if your leg’s broken 
fallin’ doon the stair, and nobody saw you, Dougie’s noo a 
staunch teetotaller except aboot the time of the Old New 
Year, or when he'll maybe be takin’ a dram for medicine. 
It iss a good thing for his wife, but it leaves an awfu’ want 
in Barra and them other places where they kent him in his 
best trum.” (Neil Munro). 

“Its a mistake — it’s the human element — some folks 
has it’? said a minute Celtic page boy in a Dublin Hotel in 
1956. He said it to me. It made me think, We are indebted 
to J. G. Fyfe for collecting the human elements by 
extracting some of the purple patches from diaries and 
commentaries. 


It was in the year 1762 that Robert Forbes was consecrated 
Bishop of Ross and Caithness. Bishops in those days were 
allowed to live at some considerable distance from their 
diocese. He chose to reside some two hundred miles away, 
namely in Leith. He visited his diocese twice, The years 
were 1762 and 1770. But he kept a careful diary of his 
tours, 

The Inn at Fortrose, 1762: “We set up at the House of 
Kenneth Mathieson, one of the best Taverns I ever was in, 
and the readiest Service, for tho’ they knew not of our 
Coming, they had a genteel and plentiful Dinner on Table 
in a very short Time, with a glass of good Claret at two 
shill: sterl: per Chopin Bottle; but then I found out that 
Mathieson imported it himself, so as to pay no Duty.” 

But what is a chopin and where is all this and more 
recorded? A chopin is 14 imperial pints, i.e. 4 a Scottish 
pint. (Scottish Diaries and Memoirs 1746-1843 by J. G. 
Fyfe. Published by Eneas Mackay, Stirling, in 1942). 

The more is not inconsiderable. The book is a fount of 
interesting information. 
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The Rev. Thomas Guthrie (1803-73). “His work in Edin- 
burgh also impressed on Guthrie the evils of drunkenness, 
and in 1844 he became a total abstainer. He was thereafter 
a leading advocate of temperance, and was in large measure 
responsible for the passing of the Forbes Mackenzie Act 
(1853) which secured Sunday closing in Scotland and 
shortened the hours during which public houses might 
remain open through the week.” (ibid.) 


And the Reverend Donald Sage (1789-1869) wrote his 
autobiography which was later published under the title of 
“Parish Life in the North of Scotland”. It refers to the 
late 18th century and the early 19th. At the public school 
at Dornoch the scholars were summoned by the blowing 
of a post-horn by the janitor, The post-horn was blown in 
the dark of a winter’s morning outside every house where 
scholars resided! This would surely relegate John Peel to 
the status of an enthusiastic amateur! 


Moreover, there was an Inn at Dornoch kept by one 
Hugh Leslie, This gentleman was incredibly none other 
than also the Procurator Fiscal of Dornoch! All sorts and 
sizes and shapes and conditions of people frequented his inn. 
During the markets held at Dornoch, fierce, disorderly 
fellows quarrelled and fought “like so many mastiffs”. At 
such times Mrs Leslie, an Amazon in size and strength, came 
in to quieten the affray, She was followed by her ostler 
“Ton’l”, i.e. Donald, a strong fellow from Loch Broom. 
When “her guests were fixed in each others throats” Mrs 
Leslie acted swiftly. She tore them apart by the simple 
process of gripping the back of their necks, one with each 
hand. She did not release her grip until “‘Ton’l” had 
“sufficiently impressed them with a sense of their conduct”. 
This he achieved in direct manner by the application of his 
fists. 

Mrs Leslie, however, “possessed an amiable temper”. So 
said the Rev. Sage. Fortunately he put it in writing. For 
Neil Munro was to write “The only quirk in life beyond 
belief is that a man could take the breeks off him by pulling 
them over his head” although admittedly it was in “The 
New Road”. 
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The Rev. Alexander (“Jupiter”) Carlyle (1722-1805) born 
in the Manse of Cummertrees, Dumfries-shire, was a 
spectator at the Battle of Prestonpans and became in 1785 
Dean of the Chapel Royal. But why “Jupiter”? His by-name 
referred to his strikingly imposing appearance. And why 
mention him? Carlyle’s Autobiography contains much of 
colourful interest which has not faded even over one com- 
plete century let alone nearly two. For example, his 
reference to Dr Alex Webster (1707-84) Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1753 and who, in 1755, conducted what 
was practically the first census in Scotland, and established 
a Widow’s fund. The calculating Webster married a lady 
of fashion whose dowry was said to be around the £4000 
mark. And some mark it was in those days. This enabled 
the Rev. Doctor to consume (without apparently being the 
worse of it) his five bottles of Claret. It eventually led him, 
however, to say indiscretely that it was his fate “to drink 
with gentlemen and vote with fools”. His merited vocational 
appellation was “Dr Bonum Magnus”. 


Carlyle also was a member of a London Club frequented 
by the famous Dr William Hunter (1718-83). Hunter’s toast, 
at 9 pm of an evening, fatigued after a busy day, with claret 
glass in hand, was “May no English nobleman venture out 
of the world without a Scottish Physician, as 1 am sure there 
are none who venture in.” 

Yet one English “Nobleman” did opt out. The singular 
circumstances are recorded in Rev. Donald Sage’s Auto- 
biography Memorabilia Domestica published by one of his 
sons as “Parish Life in the North of Scotland”. The six-foot 
tall and well-built Mr Roderick MacKenzie (1751-1835) who 
was Minister of Knockbain (in the Black Isle) was widely 
known as “‘Parson Rory” and his notable Drinking Feat is 
duly recorded by Sage in his inimitable way. 

“These were the days when drinking was more or less 
practised at every dinner-table. A notorious wine-bibber 
and glutton from England had on one occasion come on a 
shooting excursion to Belmaduthy House, the seat of Colin 
Mackenzie, Esqre, of Kilcoy, one of Mr Roderick’s heritors. 
This fellow never ceased taunting Kilcoy and the Scotch 
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for their very slender capacity and attainments in what he 
called the manly science of drinking. Kilcoy, who himself 
indulged freely in his after-dinner potations, was quite 
scandalised at this, but attempting to compete with this 
redoubtable wine-bibber, had more than once to succumb 
under the table. At last he told the Englishman that although 
he acknowledged his own defeat, he would introduce a 
gentleman to him next day at dinner for a trial of skill. 
Kilcoy then drove down to the manse, and stated his griev- 
ances to Parson Rory. “Well,” said the parson, “it would 
not do to make it public, but if you get us a good dinner 
I think Tl try him.” This was done accordingly. Mr 
Roderick presented his huge corporation at the festive 
board, sitting right opposite the sportsman, After dinner, 
wine-glasses were placed before the sitters at the table. 
“Away with these trifles,” said the Englishman, “and bring 
tumblers.” The tumblers were brought. “Away with these 
silly tumblers,” said the parson, “and place before this 
gentleman and me a cup and a bottle of port-wine for each 
of us.” The order was obeyed, Parson Rory, decanting the 
bottle of port into the cup and raising it to his lips, said 
“Sir, I pledge you,” and then, at a single draught, emptied 
the contents into his stomach. The Englishman stared with 
astonishment, and declared himself fairly beaten. The 
parson felt none the worse for it.” (Pages 473-474. Fyfe 
1942). 

You, Ladies and Gentlemen, are being put on a spot. 
That spot is the same as if you were “Compeared” tc 
serve on a Jury to contemplate very vital issues about 
“Uisge-Beatha”? — the Water of Life and Death. You will 
have to consider, nay, pause and consider, its dangers and 
disasters, its effect on health and life and limbs, its place 
in social life. Would the world be a better place without it? 
A favourite drug it may be. Chemically even plain water 
is in a sense a drug. The “Hard Drugs” of today have 
pejorative connotations and a background scene which does 
not to a very anxious majority, smack of social relaxations, 
conviviality and enjoyment, and any toasts of good health 
whatsoever, Who has ever heard a “junkie” ‘‘mainlining”’ 
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(injecting heroin into a vein with a needle) say before 
passing into a poppy “‘cousined”’ oblivion “Good Health” 
let alone “Slainte Mhath”’ or “Slàinte Mhór”? Ne’re a one 
as far as I know. 


Suppose, for conjecture’s sake, there was no alcohol at 
all — none. Would the lid be firmly closed on Pandora’s 
box? Would human worries cease? Would all human ills 
fall off the hat-peg with the very last drop of alcohol like 
snow off a dyke? Would humour increase or decrease? 
Would the world be a happier place with no exhortation to 
rejoice? There would be no-one to say “May your corn and 
Oil and wine increase!” 


Would the Highlands and Islands be able to laugh at 
themselves again or enjoy the wide and self-spread alcoholic 
exaggerations? As indeed the Aberdonian exaggerates his 
supposed meanness and near the bone canniness. (Consider 
the much disliked “McFarlane o’ the Sprotts o° Birnie 
Boozie” — with “his nose for splitting hailstones and his 
humphy back”). Without alcohol would all crime cease and 
Judges and Policemen be unemployed? Without alcohol 
would all sin cease and Ministers and Priests only be around 
for Christenings and Marriages and Funerals? Without 
alcohol would all vice vanish? Love of power, uncurbed 
ruthless ambition, jealousy as cruel as the grave. Would 
they no longer exist? Would they burn themselves out? 
What shall we do for a refreshment? — blow ourselves up 
with bubbles in gaseous multiplicity? ‘‘Cigarettes, whisky, 
and wild wild women” was a tune of World War II. The 
song rang out “They’ll drive you crazy, theyll drive you 
insane”. Yet they helped to win the war for us. Others died 
so that we might live our lives. The cigarettes must be 
avoided for healthy lungs and coronary arteries, The new 
plague, now that we have nine bridges in Inverness (and 
prophesised by the Brahan Seer), is the (as yet) “deadly” 
A.I.D.S. We must therefore heed Para Handy; Let us 
therefore pause and consider about whisky and alcohol in 
general, To help our reflections let us address ourselves to 
Twenty Questions. 
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TWENTY OUESTIONS: 


For Alcoholism is a problem surrounded by many guestions. 
Consider but some if you will. 


Qi. What is the origin and meaning of the word “alcohol”? 
Al. It comes from the Arabic words Al-Kohol, meaning 
the fine powder of sulphide of antimony used for darkening 
the eyelids of the painted beauties of all times, including 
Cleopatra. It is now applied to the finely disintegrated 
products of fermentation and distillation. “Alcohol”, there- 
fore, is a word that has long been associated with a 
stimulating aura of pleasure and pain — deadly perhaps, 
but dull never — well, hardly ever. 


Q2. The Biblical Proverb states — “Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging”. But what was the strong drink of the 
Old Testament? 

A2. A distillation or brewage of barley which was known 
to the Greeks and Egyptians, the Babylonians and Hebrews. 
Knowledge of this was transmitted northwards to the Celts 
of Spain and Gaul and thence to the Celts of Ireland, 
Wales and Scotland. Some believe this is the early history of 
whisky as we know it today. (Hislop 1883). Others believe 
the strong drink of the Bible was not obtained by distillation 
(MacDonald 1886). “Uisge-beatha” is no doubt a literal 
Gaelic translation of the Latin “Aqua vitae” (water of life). 


Q3. Who entertained an extraordinary notion of strong 
drink saying that those intoxicated with it fell on the back 
of their heads whereas those drunk with wine fell on their 
faces? 

A3. Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) the Greek Philosopher and 
founder of the Peripatetic School. (Hislop 1883). If he had 
been born later his Peripatetic meanderings would surely 
have ensured him his place as Patron Saint of many of the 
holders of Chairs in our Medical Faculties today. 


Q4. What is probably the earliest recorded legal allusion 
to the manufacture of distilled whisky in the Highlands 
and Islands? 
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A4. The Statute of Iona of 1609 which allowed the 
ordinary Islanders to distill it although they were forbidden 
to import it. (Gregory 1836). The position is, of course, 
reversed today and the word ‘publican’ has in large measure 
reverted to its Biblical meaning of Tax Gatherer. Whisky 
had reached the Court of King James IV by 1500 and in 
around 1505 its supervision in Edinburgh had been 
placed in the hands of the newly founded College of 
Surgeons. (Comrie 1932). When King James IV was 
in Inverness in 1506 his Treasurer’s account records on 
15th September “For aqua vite to the King, iiis” and on 
the 17th September “For ane flacat of aqua vite to the 
King, vs.” 


Q5. Who wrote and when concerning what Highland Malt 
Whisky, “Give me the real ......... , and I weel believe that I 
could mak drinkable “Toddy”? out of sea water... If a 
body could just find out the exac(t) proportion o’ quantity 
that ought to be drank every day, and keep to that, I verily 
trow (trust) that he might leeve (live) forever, without 
dying at all and doctors and kirkyards would go out of 
fashion’’? 

AS. These words were written in “Noctes Ambrosianae” 
— a series of papers which appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine from 1822-1835. They were by several hands — 
John Wilson, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh 
University; Lockhart; James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; 
and Maginn. The Malt Whisky referred to was Glenlivet. 
(Hislop 1883). 


Q6. Who wrote and when and in what book — “If (the 
State) in addition to planting a flaming gin palace at each 
corner, were to supply free gin to all who have attained 
a certain recognised standard of inebriety, delirium tremens 
would soon reduce our drunken population to manageable 
proportions. I can imagine a cynical millionaire of the 
scientific philanthropic school making a clearance of all 
drunkards in a district by the simple expedient of an 
unlimited allowance of alcohol’’? 
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A6. General William Booth, the founder of the Salvation 
Army, in his book published in 1890 entitled “In Darkest 
England and the Way Out”. 


O7. When was the tax on whisky first introduced in Scot- 
land? What was it then? Has it ever been reduced? 

A7. The tax on whisky is said to have been imposed in 
Scotland on Christmas Day, 1660. It was then 2d. 3d or 4d. 
a gallon according to the materials from which the spirits 
were made. It has been reduced only twice — once in the 
18th century and once in the 19th century. In 1784 the 
duty was 3s. 114d. a gallon. In 1785 Robert Burns wrote in 
his poem entitled “Earnest Cry and Prayer” — 


“Tell them wha hae the chief direction, 

Scotland an’ me’s in great affliction, 

E’er sin’ they laid that curst restriction on Aqua-vitae, 

An’ rouse them up to strong conviction, An’ move their 

pity”. 

He did; Before the end of 1785 the duty was reduced to 
2s. 74d. a gallon. In 1823 the duty was reduced from 6s. 2d. 
to 2s. 4d. a gallon (partly because during that year there 
had been 14,000 detections of illicit distilling). (MacDonald 
1886). 


Q8. What do you imagine, were the occupations of the 
following two men? Concerning one it was written — “He 
was much looked up to by the evangelical section: He could 
always carry off without difficulty his five bottles of claret.” 
Concerning the other, the written words were. “Dr X had 
great influence in society and led the opposite party, as he 
could take his place in all companies, and drink on fair 
terms at the most convivial table”. 

A8. They were both well known and distinguished divines 
eminent in the Scottish Church in the mid-18th century. 
(Ramsay 1871). 


Q9. What was the occupation of the man who thought fit 
to exclaim with great indignation — “‘Drunk! — if he could 
do such a thing when. he was drunk, what might he not 
have done when he was sober!”’ 
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A9. He was a lawyer, Lord Hermand, a Senator of the 
College of Justice in Scotland. The case was one of some 
great offence being tried before him. (Ramsay 1871). 


Q10. Who, in what book, and when, wrote of the man who 
first distilled whisky that he was “á bit tired, exasperated a 
little, for things had been going wrong .. . not a little 
weary with the dullness of social life, including the looks 
of women and the ambitions of fools, — And then — the 
head goes up”. . . Clearly it was not water he had drunk: 
it was life? 

A10. Neil Gunn in his book ‘Whisky and Scotland” a 
Practical and Spiritual Survey, dedicated ““To those Outside 
the Pale”. (Published in 1935), 


Q11. Who wrote with deep feeling — “Might one hope... 
it will no longer be necessary for the problems of alcoholism 
in industry and in general practice to have to be rediscovered 
every five years, and no longer be the rule for such 
“discoveries” to be greeted by the general and medical 
public with an air of somewhat indignant and incredulous 
surprise”? 

All. Dr Max Glatt in a letter to the Lancet entitled 
“Alcoholism in Industry and the Family”. When did he so 
write? Was it last year? No, it was in 1969, (Glatt, M. M. 
Lancet, p. 203, 1969). 


Q12. Who wrote “The People towards the North... Eat 
well and drink better which is an unhappy vice?” If you 
have been losing a few brain cells usefully you should know 
this answer! 

A12. Maister Peter Lowe, Founder of the Royal Faculty 
now Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow 
by charter of James VI in 1599, (Griffiths). 


Q13. At what Court Martial did the Defence Advocate 
ask: “Supposing a man had consumed a tot of rum with 
three cans of beer followed by nine or ten pints or whiskies 
in the afternoon; and in the evening eight or nine pints and 
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about the same number of whiskies — would you think he 
would be fit for duty?” and got the reply from a Petty 
Officer “It depends whether or not he is used to it, Sir.” 


A13. A Court Martial held at Rosyth of five sailors 
accused of mutiny on H.M.S. Iveston at Ullapool in 1970. 
The Court Martial at which one of the officers, when asked 
how he would describe a man who was entertained to a 
refreshment in the Ward Room, said “He is a gentleman 
of the road”. “Come now you really mean a tramp, is that 
not so?” — “No, Sir, he was “a gentleman of the road”. 
The escapade was jokingly referred to by some as 
“The Mutiny on the Bounty”. (Daily newspapers of the day). 


Q14. Which far travelled and distinguished gentleman of 
the road wrote: “Not far from where I live there dwells a 
worthy man “Scotissimus Scotorum, a Scot of Scots, 
enriched by sweating of some sort, but still a kindly soul. 
Kindly, of course, in everything but trade. Preaching tee- 
totalism, that is for others, but himself taking his glass of 
whisky for the reasons which have been so cogently set 
forth by St Paul, the Apostle to the Caledonians.” (If you’ve 
really been reading closely you know this one too.) 


Al4. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, circa 1899, in an 
article called simply “A Survival”. 


Q15. Who wrote a very popular book (“Housewives 
Choice” of the day) telling them how to distil their own 
brandy cheaply, which was reprinted over a period of some 
fifty years and when was it written, What did the author 
recommend about brandy? 

A15. Michael Schrick, Professor of Medicine in Vienna. 
First printed 1481. Last reprint was in 1530, He recom- 
mended half a soupspoonful of brandy every morning — to 
stay in good health and to strengthen memory, reasoning 
and intelligence. His recommendations were widely followed 
in Germany and probably elsewhere. Probably indeed every- 
where that got to hear of it! (Diethelm 1970). 


Q16. Who reviewed the problem of alcoholism in women, 
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a problem about which physicians of 16th and 17th cen- 
turies were very concerned, especially and repeatedly about 
the effect on the foetus. 

A16. Michael Goars (Halle 1737). (Diethelm 1970). 


Q17. Who wrote, and when, “there would seem to be a 
social as well as a biological process of natural selection at 
work, Society rejects that which is harmful to itself pro- 
vided (1) a large enough proportion of the population is 
involved and (2) time enough is given. Certainly these 
criteria have applied to the moderate use of alcohol during 
the centuries. Yet Society has not rejected alcohol. 


A17. Pearl, 1923, in Starling’s book “The Action of 
Alcohol on Man”. 


Q18. Who decreed, an abrupt end to “All this”. The “All 
this” being called, in modern prolix jargon, “alcohol related 
problems’’, and when? 

A18. Lycurgus, King of Sparta. He advocated (1) Destroy- 
ing all the vineyards (and no doubt primitive stills, if any) 
and (2) Cutting off the legs of all drunkards, Lycurgus said 
this some 3,000 years ago. Why did he not succeed? Simply 
because (Mohammedan followers apart) human history has 
singularly failed for any pressingly popular or significant 
length of time, to endorse the prohibition of alcohol. 


O19. What are the full names of two notable books from 
the New World (across the Atlantic Ocean) which contain 
in the preface or outside cover (a) “a staff member of a 
major Government agency suggested that the Encyclopaedia 
MENEE be published in 100 volumes — one volume of 
basic information and ninety-nine volumes of caveat’s, dis- 
claimers, qualifications, special cases and contradictory 
material” and (b) “An honest publisher,” Professor Jellinek, 
remarked one day, “would warn on the jacket of this book 
that temperance societies and the alcoholic-beverage 
industry should not read it. It will not make them happy.” 


A19. (a) The Encyclopaedia of Alcoholism” by Robert 
O’Brien and Morris Chafetz, M.D. (The Library Associa- 
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tion, London 1982). (b) “The Disease Concept of Alco- 
holism” by Professor E. M. Jellinek. College and University 
Press. New Haven, Conn. 1960. In association with Hill- 
house Press, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Q20. What mistake about alcohol was made by the 
Jacobites at the Battle of Culloden — a mistake which might 
well have changed the course of British, Scottish and High- 
land History? 


A20. Among the volunteers the most conspicuous was 
Mr Hepburn of Keith. While arguing for an attack at 
Culloden with Lord George Murray, the beating of a drum 
was heard in the Duke of Cumberland’s camp, “Don't you 
hear,” said Lord George, “the enemy are alarmed; we 
can’t surprise them.” “I never expected,” said Hepburn, 
“to find the Red Coats asleep; but they will be drunken 
after solemnizing the Duke of Cumberland’s birth-day.”’ 
(Browne — “A History of the Highlands” — 1849). 


It was a mistake. They were not drunk. History, like the 
ladies and the elephants, has not forgotten, It never will. 
Rancour doesn’t always linger as memory does, The “45 
and Culloden was not Scotland v England nor, as already 
said, “Barbarians” v “Civilisation”. It was a war of Kings 
and Commoners, of Courtiers and Nobles. It was sadly a 
war, in certain instances, of father v son, of brother v 
brother and of cousins (in their dozens) v cousins, The 
list of persons concerned in the Rebellion of 1745-46 shows 
that two-thirds were from North Eastern Parts of Scotland 
and one-third were true Highlanders. The list contains the 
names of one tobacconist, one bookseller, four pipers, two 
coffee-house keepers. The alcoholic connection was certainly 
not absent. Some twelve persons were designated as vintners, 
fifty-eight as Brewers and Maltsters, sixteen as Innkeepers, 
one as a Distiller, two as Coopers and six as Officers of the 
Excise. They are listed also along with a Town Cadie, a 
Picture Drawer, an under Gaoler, a Procurator, and one 
Malcolm Cameron commonly called “Whiskie” and many, 
many others. 
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HISTORY’S MARKERS 


Prince Charles” defeat at Culloden in 1746 on “the 
morning after” — that is after the Duke of Cumberland’s 
Birthday — was in part due to the Red Coats not being 
drunk despite the remark of Hepburn the volunteer from 
Keith which may, or may not, have totally influenced Lord 
George Murray’s decision to attack. Prince Charles was 
noted by his father as, from an early age, not being dis- 
tasteful of the habits of wine bibbers. After Culloden during 
his skulking and remarkably elusive and disguised escapades 
he took to knocking back “a heart dram’? much more 
naturally and avidly than to his assumed “transvestite” 
habit as Betty Burke the Irish maid. Flora Macdonald with 
consummate Highland courage and femininity saw him 
safely to Kingsburgh House as every young “school person” 
knows even today. (Including one apologetic guest at what 
was and no doubt still is for discretionary purposes called 
by some the ‘“‘Queen’s Hotel” in Inverness. The nominal 
alternative is, of course, H.M. Prison, Porterfield. The 
“guest” admittedly a diffident youth, who had had “a little 
local difficulty” with the Law, politely said “I’m sorry, 
Doctor, I wasn’t very good at school. You see I just had 
a modern education.” I saw!) 


The loyalty and faithfulness of the Highland and Island 
people to save the life of “a never to be” King, who in fact 
was nearer to the Crown at Derby than either he or even 
more so his Jacobite advisors realised is, of course, 
legendary. This post-Culloden phase involved great personal 
courage. The Prince had perforce to skulk in fear of 
detection with the forlorn inner knowledge that his mission 
was a failure with catastrophic loss of life. The price of 
betraying Prince Charles himself was some thirty thousand 
pounds. With the rate of inflation since 1746 epitomising 
the Motto of the Royal Air Force — “Per Ardua ad Astra” 
— this was indeed an historic fortune. No Highlander and 
no Islander, whatsoever their adherence to Kingly and 
Political cause, betrayed him. Not even two knowledgeable 
gentlemen who were interrogated and threatened with 
execution if they did not “talk”. They did not “talk”. They 
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were allowed to live — but not for long. Arising out of an 
entirely independent incident they were subsequently 
hanged for stealing or “lifting” a cow. (General Stewart 
1822). O Tempora! O Mores! 


Prince Charles’ latter years were unhappily destined to 
be abandoned to excessive indulgence, His brother, Cardinal 
York, wrote of “the nasty bottle, that goes on too much”. 
Charles Edward Louis Philip Casimir Stewart died from a 
stroke in 1788 at the age of 68. (J. S. Madden, 1973). 

History is a glass through which we behold the past; but 
the glass is coloured by the historian’s mind. (Prof. A. F. 
Pollard). Virtue lies in referring to the Diarists who 
were recording their present. The Twenty Questions and 
Answers in part are arguably tainted or tilted by present 
day overlay of outlook or opinion, We take leave of Bishop 
Forbes who so enjoyed his food and drink at Fortrose in 1762 
by noting that being a Good Jacobite he got hold of any 
memento of the “45 which he could lay his hands on. We 
take leave of Prince Charles by noting that in exile he did 
retain on occasion his sense of humour. Prince Charles 
laughed and laughed heartily on hearing that a pair of his 
brogues were being used as drinking vessels in the Forbes 
house in Leith. 

The drinking of one’s health has always been a “vital” 
matter. Refusal was and doubtless still is regarded as a 
harmful slight. Prince Charles would have laughed even 
longer had he known that for well over 100 years no water 
was to be allowed on the tables of Army or Navy messes. 
The fear was that some supporter of the Stuarts, while 
appearing loyal to the Hanoverians, might drink to the 
“King over the water”. Edward VII broke this tradition 
when he allowed his health to be drunk in water. (Dent 
1947). 

There are certain things of which we cannot easily take 
our leave. They are not unimportant things. But concerning 
them the Baton of History is not passed on as in a relay 
race. They lap and overlap the seconds and the centuries. 
They linger on. They disappear but rarely completely. They 
re-appear disconcertingly sometimes like a “Banquo at the 
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feast”. But not always with discomfiture or intolerable 
incongruity because the human mind and body can and 
does adjust to the expected and, though more gradually, 
to the unexpected, Public memory is short. Each generation 
has its own memory. Each generation has to come to terms 
with both the eternal verities and the issues of the day. 


Consider first the Reformation of 1560 which is perhaps 
still reforming and is perhaps still continuing. The Saints 
go lingering if not marching on, In our Churchyard’s there 
are still Statues to the Saints. Some are very much needed. 
Take St Martin’s Cross at Iona. St Martin is said to be the 
Patron Saint of Inns and Drunkards. If he is so be it. If he 
is not, ’tis a pity of magnitude. He should be. There are 
still those who can change to suit the airt of any wind of 
consequence and do. “That whatsoever King shall reign, 
I will be the Vicar of Bray, Sir! 


Consider the legal constraints on alcohol as embodied 
first in the Statutes of Iona of 1609 and revised and restated 
with startling rapidity for several decades by the Privy 
Council as if in practice the effect was not by any means 
complete. It was not. This early experience may appear to 
some as an early harbinger of the ever vexing question — 
How far do legal enactments effect liquor consumption? 
Such was the legal “Tangle of the Isles” that the 1609 Act 
indeed forbade importation but allowed distillation for the 
home. So “do it yourself” was born and proved a popular 
and sturdy infant not lacking in one iota of growth 
hormone, It “made” whisky in more senses than one. The 
lairds were exempt from such restrictions and the import of 
wines and spirits was for a section of the populace perfectly 
legal. Claret was a most popular wine in those not really 
so remote centuries. 

Consider the °45 and its forfeitures and ensuing events 
which changed the way of life in the Highlands and Islands 
and in the country as a whole. It led among other things 
to the greatest misnomer ever to be associated with the 
liquor industry. This was of course “The Smuggling Years” 
(of 1786-1823). Smuggling it was not! Illicit distilling is 
what it was and everyone knew it. 
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Consider the Temperance Movement which took root in 
the New World and the Old from 1830’s onwards. Tem- 
perance meant more often than not “‘teetotal”. It lingered 
into the Band of Hope, The Signing of the Pledge and Pro- 
hibition before and after World War I in the 20th Century. 
This was the era of the “all” or “the none” for all. Like 
Chiesly of Dalry, Reformers do not tend to do things by 
halves. 

Consider the first measures of Excise Duty on 
liquor and the Licensing Laws which are debated and 
criticised despite the generations of well intentioned thought 
and consideration that have been and are being devoted 
to them. 

Consider the Legal Position of the mind in relation to 
drunkenness and alcoholism since Coke’s (surely a most 
suitable non-alcoholic appellation) famous dictum c A.D. 
1625. “As for a drunkard (voluntarius daemon) that kind 
of “non compos” shall give no benefit to him or his heirs”. 
Offences committed under the influence have been historic- 
ally seen as “a sort of temporary madness”, (Surely the 
most common type of temporary madness in the world). 
But it is not in strictly legal terms a defence, the rationale 
being that it is “a voluntary” condition. Nonetheless in 
practice it has on occasion been seen in certain instances 
as an explanation which can be an aggravation or a 
slight mitigation. 

Consider the changing role of alcohol as a medicine used 
in Hospitals, both General and Mental, over the last 
hundred years. As a medicine it has largely been phased 
out. As a comforter and for certain afflictions it has been 
retained in measure as the night cap of life. 


Consider the various treatments and measures employed 
in treating and indeed in attempting to prevent or control 
the incidence of drunkenness and alcoholism, “True tem- 
perance” has been said by more than one notable 
authority as “not the churlish rejection of one of God's 
gifts to mankind but rather the sensible moderation in its 
use”. But what is a sensible modicum for you or for me? 
Does it differ from person to person? Does it depend on 
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many factors such as size and weight and sex and food? 
Should some people take no alcohol at all? Does tolerance 
for alcohol develop? Does alcohol taken on a hill top have 
a different effect from alcohol taken down a mine? (not that 
either is advisable). 


Consider the very different aura and ambience of alcohol 
(which is legal) and the narcotic drugs which are illegal. 
Certain countries with centuries of experience of the 
narcotic drugs behind them have conveyed the wisdom of 
their experience. Their verdict — “Ilegal narcotics should 
remain illegal”. 

Consider whether or not there is some substance in the 
hypothesis that the Highlands and Islands have not them- 
selves caricatured and enlarged their own image about 
their undoubted penchant for liquor, Has the problem (bad 
though it may be) grown in the telling and by the numerous 
anecdotes? The Highland image of “Whisky Galore” does 
not necessarily mean Whisky Galore all the time. Likewise 
the Aberdonian’s sensible “Canniness” is just, but it is his 
own humour which has made the world associate “Aber- 
donian and Meanness”’, It is colourful and easy so to do. 
In both localities their reputations have been thus enhanced. 
But with what measure of truth is another matter especially 
in an age of instant everything from coffee to simplification. 

These total ten worthy considerations. The Ten Com- 
mandments are said to need now some 350,000 laws to 
“enforce” them. Our ten considerations, you will be 
relieved to know, will entail more succinct and less 
numerous sequelae. 


A MISCELLANY — THE “SMUGGLING” YEARS 


If we have been guilty of asking awkward questions then 
Kipling has good advice for us 


“Them that asks no questions isn’t told a lie 
Watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by! 
Five and twenty ponies 
Trotting through the dark — 
Brandy for the Parson 
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Baccy for the Clerk. 

Laces for a lady, letters for a spy. 

Watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by!” 
“A Smuggler's Song” 


That smuggling of brandy and wines did go on from 
say Gairloch to Skye and to and from many a Highland and 
Island inlet is beyond reasonable and unreasonable doubt. 
But the dark island and the dark inlet were put there by 
the same Providence which ordained that while Moses 
could bring forth water from a rock, neither he nor anyone 
else could evoke anything other than silence from these 
nooks and crannies. Exceptions there were none. Even if 
there had been any they wouldn’t have extended to “excise- 
ables”. 

“It is only in times of great stress and storm that the quiet 
remote backwater feels the ocean” (Watt 1911). Scottish 
Reformation of 1560 reached the Highland hills but slowly. 
W. C. Mackenzie (1911) notes that within living memory 
the Church of Knox and the Reformers was spoken of as 
“the Church of the Yellow Stick”. Some of the lairds herded 
their flock into the New Kirk with a long yellow walking 
cane. Simple Catholicism clung to the Clachan and the old 
Faith still moved about the glens. Had John Knox had the 
Gaelic the story of the North might well have transformed 
itself much more quickly to another creed. Thus it was 
that the Rev. Eneas Sage came to Lochcarron in 1726 only 
to find that when he was preaching in his Church the 
people were in the graveyard, tossing the caber, throwing 
the hammer, leaping and wrestling. But Sage was to win 
by moral greatness and his physical ability to shake the 
unrepentant literally to humility. And the Rev. Mr Pope of 
Reay visited by pony trek, his better known poetic name- 
sake at Twickenham. He was of course a Protestant Pope! 
He learned as all Scots still do a thing or two at Twicken- 
ham. He returned to make the worst and most violent of 
his parishioners, elders and “their newly found conceit of 
importance” did the rest. 

The baton of ecclesiastical history was by no means 
passed on as in a relay race. It was tossed backwards and 
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forwards with the winds of change. 1560 saw the Reforma- 
tion with Presbyterian Superintendents instead of the 
Episcopalian Bishops. By 1572 the titles of Arch-Bishop and 
Bishop were back with a paler form of Episcopacy. “Parlia- 
ment” restored Presbyterianism in 1592, changed it to 
Episcopacy in 1598 and with Charles I sanctioned Presby- 
terianism in 1641, restored Episcopacy in 1660 before fully 
establishing Presbyterianism in 1689, 

Who could blame a fellow mortal like the Rev. Roderick 
Mackenzie, Minister of Gairloch from 1649 until his death 
in 1710 after an incumbency of sixty-one years, Fortunately 
for himself and perhaps all concerned he had a quiet, easy- 
going temperament. He changed the denominational order 
with, not quite, but almost the same regularity as we now 
change our clocks for summer and winter time. Of him it 
was aptly remarked “‘Whatsoever King shall reign still Pl 
be the Vicar of Bray, Sir”. John Dickson (1886) notes that 
a later minister at Gairloch, the Rev. John Morrison, was 
not given to these sudden changes of religious label and 
stuck fast to his Presbyterian views. The laird and a sizeable 
proportion of the local inhabitants clung to their Episcop- 
alian sentiments and about 1711 in the height of the late 
summer the Minister was stopped fairly early in the day 
and tied to a tree. He was relieved of his robes and indeed, 
of his entire garments and “left to the mercy of the merciless 
midges until eventide” when a woman of the parish took pity 
on him and released him. Nevertheless he seems for a 
while to have tolerated this hostility and indeed to have 
gone to some lengths to placate it. Indeed it is recorded 
that he sent before one Christmas to the distillery at 
Ferintosh to obtain whisky for his parishioners. It was the 
custom, then, indeed until the 19th century, to celebrate | 
both Christmas and the New Year. It is perhaps interesting | 
to reflect that both festivals are again celebrated in our 
modern day and age. 

Indeed the New Year was in most places the Old New 
Year so that the Festivals of Festivity were by no means 
short either in time or in whisky. But even the fluid 
compliance with local custom did not bring a real modicum 
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of peace or serenity to the Rev. Morrison. In 1716 he 
invoked the quaintly but aptly named “Act of Transporta- 
tion”. This meant that he “prayed” for a transfer to 
another Parish. His prayer was granted. 

While on High there are many mansions, on a lower 
level, then as now, there were “Golden Temples” as well 
as stark, stony kirks and ornate cathedrals or equivalent 
meccas. Sir Thomas Browne in his Religio Medici (1643) 
wrote “men have lost their reason in nothing so much as 
religion. The religion of one seems the madness of another.” 
Yet until after the "45 the general official pressure from 
high Government sources was not applied with complete- 
ness or indeed much zeal, In these circumstances humanity 
is rarely the loser. 

Dr Angus MacNiven (nephew of Mr Alex. Nicolson, a 
previous secretary of the Gaelic Society) once wrote in an 
important Cambridge University Book on Crime that the 
Mc’Naghten rules in relation to insanity and criminal 
responsibility (especially applicable to murder cases) worked 
well in Scotland for the simple reason they were never 
really applied! 

Lack of application can work wonders in the undefined 
realms of warmth of heart. Ponder on a lingering laxity 
which was calculated to promote friendship even after the 
"45. It is the story of how the duty on Claret came to be 
enforced in Scotland and the Highlands and even one 
supposes the Islands! 

In 1754, when Sir Hugh Palliser was Captain of the “Sea 
Horse”, a man of war lying in Leith roads, it happened 
that an apprentice under indenture had enlisted as a seaman 
aboard his ship. He was reclaimed by his master. This was 
refused by the Captain who thought he was answerable 
only to the Lords of Admiralty. A messenger broke his 
rod of office in protest. The Captain was arrested. Moreover 
he refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Scottish 
Court. The Captain languished in prison for six weeks until 
the apprentice was released. Lord Hardwicke, the Lord 
Chancellor of the day, remarked “He was a bold judge, 
but he did right.” Sir Hugh, on his return to England, 
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threatened to make the frauds on Revenue a subject of 
Parliamentary investigation if not attended to, Ministers 
then enforced duty on claret wine. Before that time it 
had been customary quietly to ignore that duty on claret. 
(Hislop 1883). Surely another instance of the baton being 
passed but slowly. 

Just as the Grampians divide in good geographical measure 
the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland so the “Smuggling 
Years” are the dividing line for our measure of liquid 
History. Like so many memorable things smuggling attained 
great notoriety which extended far beyond time, person and 
place. The fact that “Smuggling” was a misnomer excitingly 
enhanced nearly all aspects of this palaver. 


After the year 1786, when the introduction of foreign 
spirits was checked by Mr Pitt’s celebrated Bill, distribution 
of whisky was carried on to a considerable extent in the 
Highlands and Islands. Contraband distillation of whisky 
was pursued to such an extent that it had numerable and 
innumerable effects. 1. An open defiance of the laws (which 
were unworkable). 2, It yielded large profits particularly 
with the increased production of barley. 3, Traffic spread 
rapidly and in many districts became the principal source 
from which rents were paid. 4. Whisky became fashionable 
and superceded the consumption of other liquors, 5. As a 
result the Lowland distillers complained that the smugglers 
undersold them. This complaint was not without cause 
because preference was given to the contraband spirits 
owing to their superior quality. This was remarkable 
considering that the “do it yourself” distiller, the smuggler, 
usually in a constant hurry and with a variable but 
immeasureable dread of detection, far excelled in the 
excellence of the final product, 6. Several Acts of Parlia- 
ment were passed with the purpose of suppressing smuggling. 
7. The Highland line was drawn, extending along the 
southern base of the Grampians, within which distillation 
was prohibited from stills of less than five hundred gallons. 
This was impossible as such a large still would consume 
more than the available grain. 8. The sale of all spirits 
produced was confined to within the same boundaries and 
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thus there was legally no market for the whisky. 9. Peat 
was being rapidly used up and other fuels were expensive to 
transport. 

In short, Laws presented such massive obstacles to the 
carrying on of legal traffic that legal traffic simply had to 
cease. The salaries of Excise officers were small. Their work 
led to them being daily on horseback and much in taverns. 
The situation became ‘“‘Gilbertian”, The Excisemen 
depended on being allowed a share of all fines and seizures. 
Without smuggling there would be no fines and no seizures. 
The Excise Officers, far from meeting with resistance when 
making a seizure, were often assisted by people, the very 
people, whose utensils they were destroying. It was not 
uncommon, when their duty was finished, for the Excise 
Officer to be offered “a refreshment” and invited into the 
houses of the very people whose property they had 
destroyed. When they left, the smugglers resumed with the 
greater haste because how else could fines be paid and how 
could the Excise Officers get a living? Put on top of this 
the delicate situation in which the landlords were. placed. 
The landlords sat as Magistrates in the Excise Courts. 
They inflicted penalties for smuggling but the tenants could 
not pay their rents let alone a fine without the aid of this 
forbidden do it yourself traffic which went by the con- 
veniently erroneous name of “smuggling”. Compromise 
there was. There was also the demoralisation of such an 
existence. But perhaps resilience, skill and humour saved 
the day. 

One can imagine that there was a great feeling of relief 
when in the year 1823 duty on Highland and Island whisky 
was lowered. Smaller stills were allowed and it became 
possible to make a living out of legal distilling. Smuggling 
on the grand romantic scale was on its way out. The “forty” 
glorious or inglorious years were over. Legal normality 
rapidly returned although not as quickly as snow off a dyke. 
The D.I.Y. experiences and expertise were quickly absorbed 
into professional distilling of whisky and the Highland Line 
divide kept the vast majority of the Distilleries in the 
North. They were the aggregates of collected “smuggling” 
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experience, suitably situated, with the right water running 
in the right rivers and burns. (Macdonald 1886. Stewart 
1885). 


There is little doubt that good, pious men engaged in 
“smuggling” and there is very small doubt that equally 
good, pious men — ministers and priests, lawyers, teachers 
and doctors etc. — were grateful recipients of a liberal share 
of the smuggler’s produce (after all it was the best of 
excellence of the day). The smugglers, if they were im- 
prisoned, were treated with greater consideration than 
ordinary offenders, They were not regarded as criminals. 
Apparently the smugglers were several times allowed home 
from Dingwall jail for Sunday and for some special 
occasions, One west coast smuggler suggested to the 
Governor of Dingwall jail the starting of smuggling opera- 
tions in prison. He undertook to carry on the distillation 
should the necessary utensils and materials be procured. 
There is, as far as I can ascertain, no record of what ensued. 
Perhaps ’tis better so. 


Many are the tales about each particular locality. Some 
are well known. Others are almost forgotten. Many could 
be cited. Let me mention just one. 

Farquhar MacLennan, alias Fearchair a’ Ghunna, was 
born in Strathconnon, Ross-shire in 1784. His father, “a 
well to do” crofter, did not think it necessary to burden 
his children with a school education. Farquhar was gifted 
in Gaelic and with an intelligence which was complicated 
by a marked, yet endearing eccentricity. When asked from 
whom he was descended he always replied readily and 
proudly “Ghineadh mi bho Poitearan Srath-chonain’”’ that 
is, “I am sprung from the smugglers of Strathconnon.” 
Smuggling was something for which his family were famed. 
Farquhar, well known as a leading smuggler, disposed of 
the specially built cottage of the exciseman by the simple 
process of burning it down in the emptiness of night. 
Farquhar was apprehended on suspicion and brought to 
Dingwall. 

He found himself in the position of “helping the Excise 
with their enquiries”. The Excise Officers in those days 
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were armed with cutlasses. In order to extract information 
an officer threatened with waving cutlass that he would cut 
off Farquhar’s head unless he gave the desired information. 
“Faodaidh tu fhaighinn bho mo cheann na’s urrainn duit, 
ach cha’n fhaigh thu ni sam bith bhuam-sa,” said Fearchair; 
i.e. “You may get all the information from my head that 


ct AIE: sis it ah Aha a eee héssteain 
you can, but you will get none from me”. The cutlass was 


stilled. And Farquhar, the Ross-shire wanderer, was spared 
to speak again. 

A certain Ross-shire Clergyman who knew about this 
asked him if he knew where God was? Fearchair at once 
answered — “O! nach thu an t-amadan — nach inns thu 
dhomhsa c’aite nach eil e?” i.e., “Oh! what a fool you are 
— can you tell me where He is not?” “You are quite right, 
Fearchair,” observed the minister, “God is everywhere, 
and we should always remember that His all-seeing eyes 
are upon us.” Cha’n eil mi smuaineachadh gu’m bheil Dia 
anns na h-uile h-aite,” i.e., “I don’t think God is in every 
place,” said Fearchair, as he moved away. The miller of 
Redcastle, a shrewd, intelligent man, heard how Fearchair 
had silenced the minister. To puzzle Fearchair the miller 
asked him, when they next met, if he, Fearchair, could 
tell him of any place where God was not. Fearchair 
immediately replied — ‘“‘Cha’n eil Dia ann an cridhe an 
duine neo-iompaichte,”’ or, “God is not in the heart of an 
unconverted man.” “Well, well,” said the miller, “what a 
wonder, Fearchair, that the minister did not think of that.” 
(Fearchair a’ Ghunna: Eneas MacKay, Stirling 1908). 

Smuggling was ubiquitous. “Smuggling” in its supreme 
sense of “‘illicit distilling’? transformed earlier, cruder and 
inferior end products into the superb. Whisky was put on 
the map — the map of the world. The reason is as simple 
as it is paradoxical. The laws destined to prevent it were 
in effect unworkable, unenforceable and very uneconomical. 

The technology and art of whisky making had been 
transformed. It had come a long way from Martin Martin’s 
account of the Western Isles c. 1695. His book is well known. 
Its style is unique i.e. “The inhabitants . . . rather satisfy 
than oppress nature in their way of eating and drinking.” 
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Martin notes that The Island of Lewis is from Leog which 
in the Irish language signifies water. “The natives are 
generally ingenious and quick of apprehension; they have a 
mechanical genius, and several of both sexes have a gift 
of poesy and are able to form a satire or panegyne ex 
tempore without the assistance of any stronger liquor than 
water to raise their fancy.” 

But Martin also notes “Their plenty of corn was such as 
disposed the natives to brew several sorts of liquors.” 
MacKenzie (1911) sums or totals them up in remarking 
that in the Western Isles much of their corn was used for 
brewing ale and distilling whisky. Wine, mainly claret, was 
imported from France and the “common people” drunk it 
because it was so cheap (and tax free), Usquebaugh 
(aquavitae) or in English — Whisky — gradually displaced 
wine and ale and heather ale as the drink of the Highlands 
and Islands. There was a fearsome “sstop the breath” whisky 
called by Martin ‘“‘Usquebaugh-baul’’. Two teaspoonfuls was 
the maximum dose. More was fatal. It was from grain four 
times distilled. There was a much milder brand thrice 
distilled called “‘trestarig’. MacKenzie points out that it 
means “protective spirit” (Dan. and Sw. tröst — comfort or 
protection, and Dan arak — distilled spirit). Martin Martin 
stated the need bluntly. “The air is temperately cold and 
moist and for a corrective the natives use a dose of 
trestang.” The natives, the damp climate and the pro- 
tective trestarig seem to form a trinity that extended from 
the Outer Hebrides to the Inner Hebrides, And indeed to 
the neighbouring Mainland of Kintail (Dr Adamson kindly 
referred me to a note of its use in Lochalsh and Kintail). 
The basic diet was much more than mere therapeutic blotting 
paper for liquor. Oatmeal porridge was a staple dish — fish, 
flesh of cattle, sheep or goats varied in the isles with whale 
and seal steaks. The moderns of preventive medicine would 
give the health rating of such a diet high marks indeed 
today especially as seaweeds and seafood and fish oils were 
commonplace. But the bread and brochan, i.e. oat-meal 
porridge was the health food of yester-year. That, taken 
with the Hebridean temperament, fulfilled the recipe for 
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longevity attributed to a fellow Celt — namely an Irish 
Washerwoman. It was simple “Keep your mind easy and 
your bowels open.” This should act as a corrective for at 
least one medical journalist who is presently wont to poke 
fun at the English for obsessional preoccupation with the 
somatic part of the prescription. 

There is from time to time fanciful but no doubt 
legitimate speculation about the possible sporadic survival 
of the “craft” of illicit distilling. Alastair Phillips in the 
“Glasgow Herald” (24/4/76) stated that it “has never died 
out during the two hundred years since the resistance move- 
ment of Speyside was distilling more than half of the world’s 
whisky duty-free. The skills have been inherited and gone 
a little underground.” But not all is or was underground. 
He himself cited higher things, namely a mobile still 
“dodging around the high-ways of Yorkshire”. Not “The last 
of the Summer Wine,” the elementary components were 
said to consist of merely a pressure-cooker and condensing 
coil installed in the boot of the car and apparently emanat- 
ing an innocent “puff of smoke” from the exhaust pipe. 
The quality of the product was not defined, Most of us 
would hazard the opinion that it would be so indefinable as 
not to worry the Excise nearly as much as the Intensive 
Care Units. Most of us feel that we know the difference 
between ‘‘rot-gut”’ and the more respectable mature spirits. 
I hope we are right. Alastair Phillips (ibid) also noted that 
skills have gone “ʻa little underground and never more 
discreetly than in Glasgow where within living memory the 
beadle produced a noble brand of usquebaugh in the base- 
ment of a West End Church, adapting the heating system 
to his use as pot and worm”. His Highland connection (if 
any). is discreetly unmentioned but reference there is to 
“the lingering vapours of his weekday industry which might 
have aroused suspicion in a more secular setting’ which 
“were no doubt accepted on Sunday as the odour of 
Sanctity”. But what of the Highlands and Islands now? 
I, for one, join Captain Para Handy in saying “If Dougie 
wass here he would tell you!” 

Although whisky leaps to the mind with alacrity when 
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the Highlands and Islands are mentioned, and “the 
Smuggling Years” have rivetted it most finally in history, 
yet until several decades after the '45 wine (particularly 
claret), ale, rum and brandy were overall more used. Mac- 
donald (1886. T.G.S.I.) quotes Burns “The dinner being 
over the claret they ply”. But in the early 19th Century 
Macdonald notes that two lairds were spending a convivial 
evening near Alness. The beverage was whisky.. The format 
of the tipple was toddy. The sugar run out. The beehive in 
the host's garden was raided — it being too late to get 
sugar elsewhere — the honey replenished the toddy bowl, 
but the despoiled bees were wrathfully warned into stinging 
their spoilers into semi-sobriety ! 

Claret, despite the “Palliser” incident at Leith in 1754, 
continued to be imported “free of duty” for the decent 
interval of two decades. At 5 pence a bottle it was very 
popular. Macdonald also notes Lord Lovat, having occasion 
to entertain twenty-four guests at Beaufort in 1739, wrote 
“I have ordered John Forbes to send in horses for all 
Lachlan Macintosh’s wine, and for six dozen of the Spanish 
Wine.” 

Duty on whisky was imported on Christmas Day, 1660, 
being 2d, 3d or 4d a gallon. Between 1724 and 1884 the 
population of Scotland increased nearly four times. The 
quantity of spirits changed for home consumption forty-five 
times. The people of Scotland were in 1884 apparently 
drinking eleven times as much whisky than they did 160 years 
before. Who are we to dispute Mr Macdonald’s statistics, 
especially as he was an Excise Supervisor at Dingwall? He 
astutely observed (1) “The earlier generations must have 
been more temperate; or (2) They must have drunk more 
foreign wines or spirits; or (3) they must have extensively 
evaded the Excise duty.” The choice is yours, The price was 
theirs. 

“History,” said Henry Ford, “is bunk.” Admittedly he 
grew up in a country which is short of very little except 
history. History repeats itself and that is why, if we want 
vision, if we want not to perish, we must never say or think 
“It all began right now with me.” It didn’t. It won't. Our 
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divide is the “Smuggling Years”. They ended, as you know, 
officially in 1823. The year in fact the “Lancet”? was first 
published, the year the “Macintosh” was invented by one 
Charles “of that ilk”, the year in which William Webb 
Ellis first picked up the ball and ran with it at Rugby School 
and so originated Rugby Football. Our liquid measure of 
consideration, namely alcohol, forms with Religion and 
Politics probably the most contentious Trinity known to 
man or woman. 

“Alcohol” helps us to understand “the great majority” — 
now “‘passed on”. We must pluck at history here and there 
to suit our needs, to paint our picture. We must consider 
past and present leaping hither and thither like a grass- 
hopper or helicopter. Our most Western purview is St Kilda. 
(Hirta). 


ST KILDA 


St Kilda has long figured in the annals of alcoholism. 
Archdeacon of the Isles (“Bishop’s eye”—-“oculus episcopi”) 
Monro’s description of the steward arriving and all the 
population becoming “deid drunken with ane masking fat 
of malt” dates from 1549. (Monro 1961). Then there was 
the strange case of Lady Grange who was “sequestered” 
from 1734-41 on the Island, not just because she may have 
been over fond of alcohol. She drank some “whiskey” to 
excess and “had ungovernable fits of passion” when on St 
Kilda. (Carruthers 1852). But it is the more probable that 
the real reason was that she was privy to Jacobean plotting 
by her husband, a Lord of Session. Lady Grange inherited 
a ‘highly strung disposition, Her father, one Chiesly of 
Dalry, shot the Lord President of the Court of Session one 
Scottish Sabbath morning on the way home from the kirk. 
The cause was an imagined wrong. The number of shots 
he fired was two. His explanation was that he was not 
accustomed to “doing things by half”. His fate was to be 
hanged with the pistol of murder around his neck, Samuel 
Johnston referred to Lady Grange’s banishment to St Kilda 
by saying that “If Macleod would let it be known that he 
had such a place for naughty ladies he might make it a 
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very profitable Island.” (Boswell, Journey of a Tour to the 
Hebrides 1785). 


St Kilda (Hirta) houses what is presently Britain’s most 
westerly “pub”. The island rises to 2000 feet. It has gales 
up to 200 miles an hour and is less than two miles wide in 
any direction. Service personnel occupy it. Their numbers 
are perhaps small but dedicated. The Royal Engineers 
amongst them are known as the “K.G.B.’’, They run the 
electricity supply and merit the local title “Kilda Generating 
Board”. The island is said to be a sanctuary for over three 
hundred thousand pairs of puffins. The pub is therefore 
appropriately named “The Puff-Inn”. The very necessary 
supplies and mail are dropped by helicopter. The strength of 
the wind and the small dropping area necessitates a check 
on wind direction, In the “‘Puff-Inn’ is the suitably inscribed 
coffin of Warrant Officer Class 2 T. Bear. This distinguished 
and increasingly promoted Teddy Bear used to be parachuted 
down on to St Kilda in the ’70s to check as a guide to wind 
strength. “Sadly, in May 1973, his parachute failed to open. 
After a formal inquest a death certificate was issued. The 
gallant bear was placed inside a suitably inscribed coffin.” 
This has an honoured place in the “Puff-Inn” as a well 
deserved tribute in helping with the essential services of 
life. (Maj. Gen. Fursdon. Daily Telegraph, 27.8.85). 

The Rev. Dr John MacDonald, “the Apostle of the 
North” was based at Ferintosh, But he was given to touring 
and preaching “the Word”. He extended, on occasion, his 
Ministry to St Kilda, preaching in his Gaelic Mother 
Tongue. This famous preacher, it is recorded by Cunningham 
the historian in forthright rubicund terms, was blessed by 
his constitution so that “twelve or fifteen glasses of whisky 
daily rejoiced his heart and simply produced a pleasant 
glow upon his countenance’. We may perhaps be allowed 
to respectfully reflect that he would have doubtless con- 
ducted the memorial service of Warrant Officer Class 2 
T. Bear with appropriate solemnity and appreciative 
reverence, 
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LOCHCARRON 


Dr D. J. Macdonald kindly commented on the Highlands 
of his youth (c. 1900-1914) “Alcoholism in the modern 
medica] sense was unknown — or at anyrate little known. 
There were known drunkards, e.g. Sandy who was a 
“Worthy”? — but he came from Glasgow. He was the ‘odd 
job man’. He had plenty to do — a man for all jobs and 
all skills in all seasons. But money was scarce and what 
little he got he tended to ‘blow’ in glorious binges. One 
night walking from North Strome Hotel he fell over the 
hotel (or village) bull which was sleeping peacefully across 
the road. It was long a point of debate which of the two 
got the bigger fright! | 

The drunkards were not driven to drink either by nagging 
wives or by anxiety of any kind even for their souls, Yes, 
there was a lot of drinking; but not alcoholism in the 
terrible sense of ‘the drop out’ except rarely.” And Dr 
D. J. Macdonald wrote “I am not sure how much the 
modern sophisticated drinker believes in God. Those people 
of my youth did — it was only when World War I and the 
division of the churches increased that their faith 
slackened. It wasn’t “saving faith” of course in the 
evangelical sense but a profound belief in God, and in the 
Ambassadorial qualities of his Ministers. But when you had 
the “Auld Kirk”, the “United Free”, the “Wee Free” and 
the “Seceders” in one small parish reverence began to crack”. 

“In Lochcarron we didn’t know “the prohibition” of dry 
areas as in Lewis, There were no “‘bothans”. The original 
minority Church Groups were led by men of stature and 
conviction. Some of their successors may magnify the 
‘inessentials’.”’ | 

“The awful “drop-outs” seem in the main to be by- 
products of urban life. Whether it is the community care, 
quite unorganised of course, and a rural area, or the 
revivifying effect of the fresh air I don’t know, but one 
seemed to meet nothing quite like a People’s Palace in 
Edinburgh.” 
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SKYE 


The Rev. J. A. MacCulloch wrote about the Misty Isle 
as a reality. “In days gone by (c. 1850) Whisky must have 
run like water, and it was no uncommon thing for a man to 
drink a bottle of whisky daily”. “Lairds and tacksmen had a 
dram brought to their bedsides before getting up as their 
degenerate successors nowadays have a cup of tea — both 
customs bad but the former probably the lesser of the two.” 
On market days farmers would get tipsy at lunchtime but 
afterwards sallied out to play shinty. 

By 1900 “farmers were sober men, content with an 
occasional glass and conscious that modern competition 
makes drunken habits spell ruin.” He also wrote about excess 
of liquor “It is not unlikely that wise and not fanatical 
dealing with this terrible Highland curse would effect much 
good. He instances a Temperance Society started at Dun- 
vegan which had one hundred members. It was started by 
MacLeod and Mrs MacLeod. 

But drinking in Skye is an old, old story. The Privy 
Council in 1616 restricted MacKinnon to one tun of wine 
and MacLeod and Donald Gorme to four tuns yearly on 
the grounds that “the beastlie and barbarous cruelties” are 
caused by “the grite and extraordinar excesse in drinking 
of wyne”. But what was a “tun” of wine? .. . It was 252 
gallons (MacCulloch 1905. Mackay, Stirling), 

“Skye has only one historical grave to dress and she 
leaves it so” wrote Alexander Smith in 1858 (A Summer in 
Skye). The place was Kilmuir. The grave was Flora Mac- 
donald's.” His book is rich in character and really has 
characters. His Irish friend Mr Penruddock dared to utter 
“No joke has yet been found strong winged enough to cross 
the Kyles” over the sea to Skye. Only a Celtic cousin could 
get away with such outrageous nonsense! Perhaps it was 
the same ambience of Celtic charm which softened the 
words heard in medical Dublin a century or so later 
“Oh, Scotch Whisky, that’s the very best of all the soft 
drinks!” Smith wrote “John Kelly was a principal shepherd 
— a swarthy fellow of Irish descent . . . and of infinite 
wind, endurance, and capacity of drinking whisky . . . With 
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his dog only was John Kelly on intimate terms, and, on 
perfectly confidential terms . . . If you gave John a glass 
of spirits, there was a flash, and it was gone... Fora 
wager I once beheld him drink a bottle of whisky in ten 
minutes (in cupfuls), When finished, he wrapt himself in 
his plaid, went out with his dog, and slept all night on the 
hillside. The night air decomposed the alcoho] for him. 
Next morning “with no uneasiness” he “tackled his break- 
fast like a man.” 


The Isle of Skye embodies so much of haunting Hebridean 
beauty which is so intimate, infinite, so joyous and yet so 
sad. A fishing boat had been lost and a cailleach with the 
second sight said “When the boat sank the men still remained 
in it — the one entangled in the fishing-net, the other in 
the ropes of the sails. I saw them float out to the main sea 
between the two wines.” Father McCrimmon told Smith 
“You have seen two liquors in a glass — the one floating on 
top of the other? . .. There are two currents in the sea and 
when my people wish to describe anything sinking down 
and floating between these two currents they use the image 
of two liquors in a wine glass.” So it was. The Cailleach was 
right. The bodies were found as she described, They had 
sunk down but were found on a capsized boat carried 
between the two currents to Uist — “one entangled in the 
fishing-net, the other in the ropes of the sails”. (Smith 1912 
Edit. Edin.). 

Dr Samuel Johnson was in Skye along with Boswell in 
1773. Let us recapture the sparkle of what Boswell called 
“the Gold Dust” — “fragments of Dr Johnson’s con- 
versation”. 

“A man of the Hebrides, for the women’s diet I can give 
no account, as soon as he appears in the morning swallows 
a glass of whisky. Yet they are not a drunken race, or least 
I never was present at much intemperance; but no man is 
so abstemious as to refuse the morning dram which they call 
a stalk . . . The word whisky signifies water or distilled 
liquor. The spirit drunk in the North is drawn from barley. 
I never tasted it except once for experiment .. . I thought 
it preferable to any English Malt Brandy, It was strong 
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but not pungent and was free from the empyreumatic taste 
or smell. What was the process I had no opportunity of 
inquiring, nor do I wish to improve the art of making poison 


pleasant . . . Not long after the dram may be expected the 
breakfast, a meal in which the Scots whether of the Low- 
lands or the Mountains excel us... If an epicure could 


remove by a wish in quest of sensual gratifications, wherever 
he supped — he would breakfast in Scotland.” 


Before he reached the Hebrides Dr Johnson had observed 
that our drinking less than our ancestors was owing to the 
change from ale to wine. “I remember,” said he, “When all 
the decent people in Lichfield got drunk every night, and 
were not the worse thought of. Ale was cheap, so you pressed 
strongly. When a man must bring a bottle of wine, he is 
not in such haste, Smoking has gone out, To be sure, it is a 
shocking thing blowing smoke out of our mouths, into other 
people’s mouths, eyes, and noses, and having the same thing 
done to us. Yet I cannot account why a thing which requires 
so little exertion, and yet preserves the mind from total 
vacuity should have gone out. Every man has something 
by which he calms himself, beating with his feet or so.” 


Johnson indeed beat with his feet. He used to practice it 
very much. Perhaps it helped him to scatter his gold dust 
with the greater effect. Let us take our leave of him with 
his gold dust in our eyes and ears, “Such is the laxity of 
Highland Conversation that the inquirer is kept in continual 
suspense, and by a kind of intellectual retrogradation knows 
less as he hears more.” (Johnson, A Tour of the Hebrides. 
Boswell, “The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 1852. Ed.). 

Ten years after that the distillate of Gold Dust was dried 
for ever with Dr Johnson’s demise in 1795. The ambivalent 
gifted ambiguity so near and natural to the uniqueness of 
the Highland mind is exemplified by the following extract. 
“In 1805 when Telford was building the Caledonian Canal 
— which to this day exemplifies a striking diagonal amalgam 
of Providential and human design — the canal records show 
that a small brew-house was established at Corpach (cost 
£136/5/42) “in order that the workmen may be induced to 
relinquish the pernicious habit of drinking whisky — and 
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cows are kept at the same place to supply them with milk 
on reasonable terms.” Yet nearby an entry conspicuous by 
its juxtaposition reads — “For whisky allowed to men 
working in water” (cost £127/7/04). (Personal communica- 
tion from B. Davenport Esd.). 


REPORTS AND RECORDS 


“Even the palest ink” says a Chinese proverb “is better 
than the best memory”. Records vary in objectivity. 
Records vary in accuracy but records may in measure save 
us from having too big a dose of ignorance thrust upon us. 
The Statistical account of Inverness-shire. (1842). 
Kingussie Parish. “Among vices, quarrelling, intemperance.” 
Moy and Dalarossie. “They seldom drink to excess.” 
Harris. “The people are generally sober and industrious.” 
North Uist. “The common people are sober, industrious.” 
South Uist. “The inhabitants are in general a moral, well 

behaved set of people.” 

Barra. “There are more spirits consumed in Barray than 
in any other place of this extent in the Western Isles.” 
Duirinish. “Much to the credit of the people there is no 
great quantity drunk in them; i.e. inns in the Parish.” 
Sleat. “The inhabitants may be characterised as sober and 

active.” 

Strath. “They are, with few exceptions, of sober and correct 
habits.” 

Laggan. “We have a super abundance of these (inns and 
whisky shops) in the Parish, and their influence on the 
morals of the people is most injurious.” 

Cromdale. “The inhabitants of the Parish are, on the whole, 
sober, honest and industrious.” 

Kilmorack. “Little can be said in praise of their sobriety. 
The quantity of ardent spirits consumed is immense.” 


The ‘New’ Statistical Account of Ross-shire (1830-1840). 

Killearnan. ‘‘Industrious and sober.” 

Lochbroom. “In general sober and guiet.” At weddings or 
funerals “some of them occasionally exceed the bounds 
of perfect moderation.” 
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Stornoway, “It is pleasing to add that there are few instances 
of inebriety to be met with, out of the town of Stornoway. 

Lochs. “They are generally sober, hospitable and 
industrious.” . 

Kintail. “In a population of 1240 souls there is only one 
drunkard.” (He is not a native). 

Glensheil. “The abominable practice of drinking to excess 
at funerals is now nearly abolished.” . , .“The usual 
beverage is cold water”... “Beer is unknown.” 

Contin. “With few exceptions they are of sober habits.” 

Alness. ‘“They are sober.” 


A Survey of the Province of Moray 1798 (Author unknown). 


Kingussie Parish. They are brave but quarrelsome; they 
are hospitable but addicted to drunkenness; they are 
polite but little to be depended on for the sincerity of 
their professions.” 

Parish of Petty. “The inhabitants are sober, industrious 
and peaceable. Drinking to excess and quarrelling are 
accounted reproachful and those addicted to these are 
avoided.” 

Parish of Alvie. ““They are fond of dram drinking; and 
squabbles are not infrequent at burials or other meetings.” 

Parish of Abernethy. “The people are sagacious, well 
informed, frugal, and very sober.” 


Gleanings from the Old Ecclesiastical Records of 
Badenoch, (Alex Macpherson T.G.S.I. Vol. 12). “John 
Macdonald in Kingussie (he was the Minister’s Man) 
appointed to make public satisfaction for drinking a whole 
Sabbath night till 10 o’clock the next morning and 
“caballing”” with other men and some women in the 
minister’s house, the minister that day being in the Parish 
of Insh. They consumed all the aquavitae in the minister’s 
house and four pints carried out of Wm Fraser’s house. 
John maintained they had only three chopins* and were 
not drunk, etc. (Meeting of Kingussie Session, 21st March, 
1725). 


*A chopin equalled 14 Imperial Pints, that is 4 a Scotch pint, 
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A later Meeting of Kingussie Session (6th Jan. 1729) 
anticipated the famous Forbes MacKenzie by at least a 
century and a half. Kenneth Macpherson, changekeeper in 
Balnaspick was found guilty “of entertaining several people 
in his house on the “‘Lord’s Day”. It was a custom for people 
to assemble in taverns especially after the service and 
remain till late at night. Session directed changekeepers in 
the Parish to allow no more than a chopin to each one 
frequenting on said day.” 

10th February, 1751 “Jean Macpherson spouse to John 
M’Intyre tailor in Ruthven complained to the Session of 
her husband’s drunken behaviour.” At her request “the 
Session to petition the Judge Ordinary to ensure that no 
sellers of liquor supply either ale or aqua vitae to the said 
John”. 

The Rev. Charles Bentinck (1926) in his “Dornoch 
Cathedral and Parish” referring to the Session Courts 
c. 18th century shows that many of the Trials for Sunday 
desecration arose from excessive drinking in Ale Houses 
which were open on that day, i.e. Two men and a husband 
and wife were charged with drinking “A quart of ale” and 
then sitting in the yard until the sermon was finished and 
afterwards going back to drink more. Their excuse was a 
lack of knowledge of Gaelic. They said they waited until 
the first two sessions were over because they were in 
Irish (Gaelic) (which they could not understand) but they 
were late for the English Service also so they just went back 
to the Ale House. Drastic restrictions were imposed on the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors (qv) from 1786 
to 1823. They led in 1828 to eighty persons being in Dornoch 
Prison of which thirty-four had offended against the Excise 
Laws. They were the tardy “heel taps” of the “Smuggling 
Years”, There was perhaps a measure of privatisation 
because they had to pay for their keep! 

Inverness Kirk Session Records (1661-1800), Mitchell, 1902 
notes on p. 68, “One form of evasion was for delinquents 
to pretend that they could only speak and understand 
thoroughly in the Gaelic language.” Why? Because by this 
means “they were enabled to put in their repentance in the 
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Gaelic Church, instead of in the High Church which entailed 
greater publicity”. 

“In the year 1745 the Highland Clans could have put 
22,000 men into the field. Yet the Jacobite army at its 
greatest strength never exceeded 9000 men.” (Barron. 1934). 
3000 of these were not Highlanders but Lowlanders, French, 
English and Irish. As already stated it was not Scotland 
verses England — it was civil war. Sir Bruce Seton wrote 
“the popular belief that men flocked to the Prince’s 
standard is like so many popular ideas unsupported by the 
facts”. Also unsupported by the facts was the notion that 
6000 odd drunken reeling Highlanders descended on Derby. 
Even a hostile author grudgingly conceded “never did 6000 
thieving ruffians with uncouth weapons make so harmless a 
march into a civilised, plentiful country”. The “thieving 
and the ruffian deportment” must have been distilled into a 
vapour of thin air, 

Eric and Andro Linklater’s The Black Watch (1977) 
notes of the 2nd Batt. embodied at Perth in Oct. 1758 — 
with few exceptions all the recruits were Highlanders 
“hardy and temperate in their habits”. And in 1761 the 42nd 
was ordered to West Indies because of the Highlanders’ 
“Sobriety and abstemious habits, great activity’, etc. But 
change there was. It is noted how strange that the 42nd 
whose soldiers for the first fifty years could scarcely be 
prevailed to drink their rum ration . . . should have taken 
to drink. “But it may not have been coincidence that the 
change came when the Highland society which first gave 
the Regiment its character was gradually being destroyed.” 

General Wolfe was faced with a choice of difficulties at 
Quebec in 1759. Dr Courtenay Weeks (1925) noted that the 
years (we may call them the many and long years) before 
and after 1862 saw a considerable diversity of opinion, We 
look before and after and ponder yet again on what is too | 
bad or is too good to be true. 

Let us hear the words of two kindly commentators who 
seemingly did not “‘see through a glass but darkly”. | 

General David Stewart of Garth in (1885) speaking of the 
93rd Southern Highlanders, “While too many soldiers were 
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ready to indulge in that vice which more than any other 
leads to crime in the British Army and spent much of their 
money for liguor, the Sutherland men indulged in the 
cheerful amusement of dancing and in their evening 
meetings were joined by many respectable inhabitants who 
were happy to witness such sense among the common 
soldiers in the British Services. In addition to these expenses 
the soldiers regularly remitted money to their relations in 
Scotland. When these men disembarked at Plymouth in 
August, 1814, the inhabitants were both surprised and 
gratified. On such occasions it was generally not uncommon 
for soldiers to spend the money they had saved in taverns 
and town shops. In the present case the soldiers of Suther- 
land were seen in book shops supplying themselves with 
Bibles and such book and tracts as they required.” And Miss 
A. Goodrich Freer, “Outer Isles”, 1902, speaking of the 
charge of drunkenness upon Highlanders, says “but of 
which we have seen next to nothing in the Islands” 

Report on the Highlands and Highlanders in 1791 by the 
Secretary of S.P.C.K. (Society for Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge) the Rev. Dr John Kemp, Collegiate Minister 
of the Tolbooth Church in Edinburgh, “Their sobriety, 
regularity and steadiness in common life are no less 
celebrated by all who have occasion to employ them as 
labourers or artisans in works in which use has taught 
them skill and dexterity.”’ 

And we may add the comment of Hugh Miller the well 
known geologist and writer from Cromarty who lived from 
1802-56. In 1829 he published “Poems written in the leisure 
hours of a Journeyman Mason”. He was however of the 
opinion that “Many of the Lowlanders with whom he 
worked when in Edinburgh and district were improvident 
and over fond of drink”. 

Earlier Cromarty had been the birthplace of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart (1611-1660) whose brilliant translation of Rabelais 
has long been world famous. Even although a Mark Twain 
might have called him “An experienced, industrious, 
ambitious and quite picturesque liar,” Urquhart’s gifted 
translation makes memorable the truth devastatingly 
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demonstrated by the infant Gargantua of Rabelais ie, the 
first thing a man does when he comes into this world is 
“to drink”. 

The Rev. Dr Norman MacLeod of Campbeltown (1812- 
1872), Moderator of the Church of Scotland in 1869, had 
interesting words to write in his Highland Reminiscences, 
“It is since the gentry have ceased to mingle with the 
people that disgusting drunkenness has become common.” 
Could the change in Highland Society have been so 
significantly deep as to affect all walks of life — from the 
Regiments like the Black Watch to the remote Crofts and 
Castles? It is so easy to read too much or too little into the 
ambience of alcohol. Things there are which indeed are too 
good or too bad to be true. The implications of constitution, 
fresh air and exercise and acquired tolerance are given a 
forthright airing by C. Fraser Mackintosh (1897. Anti- 
quarian notes) who mentions the larger farmers in Laggan 
flocking down to Inverness Wool Fair. He describes them 
as “fine seasoned vessels who never shirked their glass and 
could well hold their own with the choicest stalwarts of 
Lochaber”. (cf. Laggan 1842 q.v.). 


This miscellany of a variety of snippets may snatch back 
the breath and the water of life itself. Comparison is not 
in this instance invidious. It should not be excluded. It is 
more than just a form of mouth to mouth resusitation of 
history. But what should you believe? You don’t have to 
pay but you can take your choice. Emotion and reason 
will ensure that you do. The cautious can hedge their bets. 
Alcohol spells mistakes. You can be doubly wrong but you 
may be doubly right. 


FERINTOSH 


Although much of the whisky manufactured in the 17th 
Century must have been distilled on a small scale within 
the homes in which it was consumed, there is early mention 
of public distilleries. It was on Christmas Day 1660 Excise 
was first laid on whisky in Scotland. It was 2d, 3d or 4d a 
gallon according to the quality of materials used. In 1690 
reference is made to the “Ancient Brewery of Aquavity” 
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on the land of Ferintosh. The yearly Excise of the lands 
of Ferintosh was farmed to Forbes of Culloden in 1690 for 
some £22. Forbes later suffered loss when his brewery was 
devastated by the “Highland Rebels” as the Jacobites 
were termed by the Loyalists. In compensation an 
Act of Parliament was passed farming to him and his 
successors the yearly Excise of the lands of Ferintosh. It 
ceased in 1784. Burns wrote a poem about it “Thou Ferin- 
tosh! O sadly lost!” The minister of Dingwall in an account 
of his parish tells “that during the continuance of the 
privilege, quarrels and breaches of the peace were abundant, 
yielding a good harvest of business to the procurators of 
Dingwall”, But a few years later “the prosperity of 
attorneyism in Dingwall received a marked abatement”. 
(Macdonald T.G.S.I. XII. 1886). Although there had been 
no distillery in Ferintosh for years and no “known” 
smuggler around, yet as late as 1886 an enterprising London 
Dealer was still supplying the real “‘Ferintosh” or so the 
notice in his window said (admittedly there was no Trades 
Description Act than!) Ferintosh Whisky was highly praised 
as can be seen in Uilleam Ross’ “Moladh an Uisge-Bheatha”? 
(1762-90) (Wm Ross’ “In Praise of Whisky”). 

John Forbes was the elder brother of the eminent Duncan 
Forbes, Lord President of the Court of Session (1685-74). 
John of that Ilk was known as “Bumper John” and with 
reason for it was his wont to insist on a guest paying a first 
visit to his home at Culloden House, that he should 
“take up his welcome” by ‘‘cracking his nut”, by imbibing a 
pint-sized cocoa-shell filled with champagne or any other wine 
of the guests’ choice. It is perhaps no great surprise that 
in the words of the observant Captain Burt, “Few go away 
sober at any time and for the greatest part of his guests, 
in conclusion, they cannot go at all.” (Noble). 

Ferintosh is a name that cannot distil itself away. Its 
ambience and aroma are such that the Ghosts of “The 
Apostle of the North”, the Rev. Dr Mc Donald (qv) and the 
famous Forbes (qv) forbid it. If proof were needed, the 
Inverness Courier (2/3/51) provides it. It noted that in the 
years 1847-49 an Inn in the Parish of Urquhart was supplied 
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by a distillery with 2387 gallons of whisky at prime cost of 
£827 17s. It was also supplied by another distillery at the 
same time. The Inn was Ferintosh. This to the unbeliever 
must be proof. To the believer it is surely over-proof, The 
cold fleeting beams of the Northern Lights must on occasion 
alight on the locus of Ferintosh and hover, albeit briefly, 
above and beyond its history — if only to warm themselves 
up! 


TILTING TOWARDS TEMPERANCE 


In the Highland Capital of Inverness Jock the Bellman 
or Public Crier was conspicuously clad in “Chimney Pot 
Hat” and an over-size coat that reached right down to his 
heels (c. 1842). The shrewd, observant schoolboys of yonder 
days, bless the little perishers, were “twinning” Inverness 
with two French Towns — Toulouse and Toulon. But Jock 
overindulged in the fine Highland Malt Whisky at 3d per 
gill (Jock would doubtless get “Tomhais Mhór” or “Big 
Measure”). Jock was reprimanded. He Signed the Pledge. 
His first week of teetotalism was to Jock the most memor- 
able of all his previous fifty years, So the temperance 
movement in Inverness retained the unique sartorial 
spectacle of Jock the Bellman. (Miscellanea Invernessiana. 
J. Noble 1902). 

The Temperance Movement (like Alcoholics Anonymous 
was to do later) came across from America with the Gulf 
Stream. Temperance applied to alcohol. It did not seem to 
apply to raiment. America had a strong advocate of 
Temperance in the shape and form of Amelia Bloomer who 
in her own way was certainly as conspicuous as “Bellman 
Jock”. She championed the right of women to wear 
visible trousers. She wore them down to her knees until 
almost her dying day at the age of eighty-six in 1896. She 
gave to history the word “bloomer”. History still regards 
it as a mistake, | 

And the word ALCOHOL so familiar to our ears and to 
our throats today is itself a mistake. (We have seen its 
Origin in the Arabic Al-Kohl, meaning the fine powder of 
sulphide of antimony for eyelids, Cleopatra would have 
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been advertising it today on T.V.). Yet after Aristotle’s 
day when distillation was dimly known, wine and beer 
were heated and the steam condensed in a still. This “‘spirit 
of wine” was further concentrated by rectification over 
dry carbonate of potash (obtained by calcination of cream 
of tartar), This strong stuff was called “SPIRIT VINUM 
ALCALISATUM”. It was extolled as “‘the elixer of life and 
the preservative of youth and beauty”. ALCALISATUM” 
became probably by illegible medical writing ““ALCOHOL- 
ISATUM”’. So it has come down to us for long or for short 
as “ALCOHOL”. (Starling 1923). 

The must in the production of FERMENTED liquor is 
conversion of sugar into alcohol by a tiny living organism 
— “YEAST”. The Yeast’s “reward” for success is death. 
When alcohol reaches 14-15% it kills off the yeast. But 
DISTILLATION in percentage terms so nearly reaches its 
100 that only a cricketer’s heart would miss a beat or two. 
Fermentation is temptly viewed by some as nature’s 
own ultimate form of moderation or temperance. But that 
is a mistake for alcohol, like books, comes in volumes. So 
let it be said again 1 PINT of BEER is as near as matters 
the same as 2 WHISKIES (or 1 DOUBLE WHISKY). 

An old bodach (man, nay gentleman) whom I was 
privileged to know on Loch Broomside never used the 
word natural. He always used the more telling word 
‘“‘nature-al’’, He said it clearly, habitually followed by “a 
world class” expectoration of semi-chewed bogey-roll (thick 
black) tobacco which followed an arc calculated to excite 
the envy of even an experienced rainbow. He was of the 
generation which regarded true temperance as not the 


rejection of one of God’s gifts to mankind but rather as 
the sensible moderation in its use. He did more than just 


open his mouth and let nature (or bogey-roll) caper. He 
thought for himself. He spoke for himself, He spoke for 
his generation. He was for God, Queen, and Country. He 
was proud of his own — his native land and especially of 
his birth place for some ninety years. A Chuid de Pharras 
dha! (His share of paradise to him!) 

None of us by taking thought or anything else can choose 
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our own parents, We are what the past, and particularly 
their past, has made us. It is not given to any of us in our 
fledgling years to demand to be brought up in Timbuctoo, 
Tipperary, Toulouse or Tomatin or Talisker. It is not for us 
to opt for being reared in the vicinity of a distillery or a 
vineyard or a tea-plantation. And as for our own psycho- 
somatic make up with an innocent mind as individual 
as a criminal finger-print, nature is strong, nurture is strong 
but nature is the stronger. We have to play the game of 
life with the cards we’re dealt. 

What is mind? Never matter 

What is matter? Never mind — goes the old adage. 


Even medical doctors pay lip service to this in return 
for a respectful degree of intellectual reverence auto- 
matically accorded to “‘lesser’? mortals who are not so 
bounded by the finite limits of science or pseudo-science. 
Medicals are prone to flirt with psyche but settle down 
with soma, Why? “Simple, my dear Watson,” Sherlock 
Holmes would surely have said “You cannot see the mind 
because it is invisible!” It is as invisible as the great exporta- 
tion of highly gifted minds from the Highlands and Islands is 
to the non-Celtic Crypton Factor (whatever the Crypton 
Factor really is). But what does this mean? What is its 
relevance? It means that while the Highlands and Islands 
have in their day and age lowered a not inconsiderable 
amount of alcohol they have been especially noted for 
their generous hospitality (even by those who exchange 
their gratitude into profitable literary or media criticism 
as soon as they are southwards of the Highland Line). It 
means also that assuredly the Highland and Island people 
have the innate capacity of mind to contemplate and 
assimilate a great measure of Spiritual as well as merely 
spirituous thought. 

“Alcoholic consumption may seem to provide a pleasant 
warmth but if alcoholism develops this is like a slow fire 
which tortures and eventually destroys its victims,” wrote 
Roger J. Williams in 1966. He compares efforts to control 
the disease to those of fire fighters who arrive after the 
fire is started to see if it can be put out and states “In 
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these humanitarian operations, Alcoholics Anonymous has 
played an important role.” 


Prevention is the “Golden Fleece”, perhaps even the 
“Holy Chalice” of every responsible man or woman of 
God, or of Hippocrates or of the whole of the Salvation 
Army whether with a small or large “S”. It has figured 
(as we have seen) in the Egyptian Papyri. The Greeks 
who wrote their preventive wisdom on the stone at Delphi 
“Know thyself.” “Nothing in Excess” also put it in stone 
— in gem stone — in the Amethyst. ““Amethustos’’ is 
Greek for “not drunken” and Moderators of the Church 
of Scotland and Bishops of our Anglican and Catholic 
churches wear an Amethyst Ring to this day and to this 
eventide. This colourful “purple patch” of remindful 
memory is visible proof that “not drunken” is the Holy as 
well as the secular way of ordered things. The Amethyst is 
the symbolic signal of what is expected, nay demanded, 
of man and woman indeed of young man and young 
woman. “Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise” Proverbs 20). 
The Amethyst stone had an added connotation, It was 
from the most ancient of times a talisman or amulet 
endowed with the preterhuman power of preventing 
drunkenness. 

Prevention figured in large measure in the Chiefs and 
Privy Councils’ Statutes of Iona (early 1600s) and perhaps 
in smaller, and certainly centuries earlier measure, in the 
Statues of Iona, i.e. St Martins Cross (c late 700s). St 
Martin of Tours is accredited with the exhalted status of 
being “The Patron Saint of Innkeepers and Reformed 
Drunkards” (Brewer 1970). Before suspicious shouts of 
“vested interest!” arise, let it be made clear even to 
subliminal paranoids that the reference is to the Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable originally published by E. Cobham 
Brewer, LL.D., in 1870 and is in no wise connected with the 
licensed trade, St Martin’s day is 11th November. The 
patronage is said to be accidental (11th November being 
the date of the Pagan Festival of Bacchus). But if it were 
to be in the smallest measure true it would be a very happy 
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accident. Arising out of this patronage there has emerged 
the phrase “Martin drunk”. About this there is no shadow 
of doubt. It means “very drunk indeed”. Moreover for the 
“recovered” Alcoholic what better day of peace and serenity 
and remembrance than Armistice day itself. Every meeting 
of Alcoholic’s Anonymous ends with The Serenity Prayer. 
They are “recovered” or ‘“‘recovering’’ alcoholics. They 
have fought one enemy — alcohol, They are at peace with 
the old enemy — time. They are not unmindful of the last 
enemy — death itself, as was the General who in the 14th 
Century wrote this prayer, the prayer with which every 
single meeting of Alcoholics Anonymous ends. 
“God grant me the Serenity, 

To accept the things I cannot change, 

Courage to change the things I can, 

And the Wisdom to know the difference.” 

St Martin, Bishop of Tours (c. 371-400) is styled by 
Oengus “‘sliab dir iarthair domuin”, “the mount of gold 
of the western world”, (Watson 1926). His protective 
presence may be betokened by the prevalence of the name 
Martin in the Outer and Inner Hebrides as well as Isle 
Martin in Lochbroom and also in place names in Argyll- 
shire and Perthshire. The earliest Christian establishment 
of St Ninian at Candida Casa, “The White House”, now 
Whithorn in Wigtonshire (c 400) was dedicated to St 
Martin of Tours. St Martin’s influence also inspired St 
Columba (Latin — a dove) to set up a monastery on Jona 
in 563 A.D. 

That the patient already knows the dangers is a recurring 
theme. Perhaps it divides the heavy and excessive drinker 
from the real alcoholic. The real alcoholic knows it will kill 
but goes on drinking even with death facing him from the 
mirror. “The patient already knows as well as the priest 
and the moralist that the indulgence is pernicious and 
ultimately fatal; he is also aware, without the reasonings of 
medicine, that constant repetition will destroy health’ So 
wrote Dr Trotter in his noteworthy “Essay on Drunken- 
ness” of 1804. 

Dr Weeks (1925) notes occasions when definite expressions 
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St. Martin’s Cross at Iona Abbey, Isle of Iona (circa 8th Century). 
Photograph by courtesy of the Iona Community. 
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of opinion were made, i.e. in 1725. The Royal College of 
Physicians of London made “Public remonstrance against 


the common sale of adrent spirits”. And again the Lancet 


(1862) in an editorial “Alcohol seems to do the work of 
time, and the facts go far to justify the words of Dr Paris 
that the act of extracting alcoholic liguors by distillation 
from vinous liquors must be regarded as the greatest curse 
ever inflicted upon human nature”. The medical press were 
not alone in handing out this heady stuff. The Daily 
Telegraph (1862) wrote “Our revenue may derive some 
unholy benefit from the sale of alcohol; but the entire trade 
is nevertheless a covenant with sin and death.” 

But it was in 1862 also that Sir Francis Anstie (a 
psychiatrist) set 13 ozs of ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL daily as 
the upper limit of safe drinking (O’Brien and Chafetz 1982— 
“The Encyclopaedia of Alcoholism”). As is noted by O’Brien 
and Chafetz it is not applicable to all. Dare we even 
say “Safe for some”? What is 14 ozs of absolute alcohol? 
It is just UNDER 2 DOUBLE WHISKIES or just UNDER 
2 PINTS OF BEER. What about WINE? — It depends on 
the size of the glass! An increasing number of people have 
been pondering with some humility why a fairly complacent 
century of varying alcohol consumption has elapsed before 
Anstie’s Law has been resurrected or re-cycled for con- 
templation and research (and of course diversity of opinion). 


A CONSIDERABLE DIVERSITY OF OPINION 

Dr Courtenay Weeks was constrained to write in 1925 
with more than a blushingly modest understatement “The 
years immediately before and after 1862 saw a considerable 
diversity of opinion with regard to the action of alcohol both 
in health and disease.” 1862 was as we have just seen the 
year of Anstie’s “safe for some” law. 1862 was two years 
before Craig Dunain Hospital opened in Inverness under the 
then safe and peaceful dignity of appellation, i.e. “Inverness 
District Asylum”. The considerable diversity of opinion is 
not a matter for or of weeks for or of years but for or of 
centuries. It was there in 1862, will be there in 1992 and 
will still be there in Christian and Grecian 2000 and beyond. 
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Diversity of human opinion is the very stuff of life and 
death. Let me quote very briefly from Craig Dunain Hospital 
(1864-1964) by the author and the late Ian MacLeod. 
“Provisions consumed during the year to 18th May 1867 
included the following:— Beer, table — 17,265 pints. Beer, 
bitter — 681 bottles. Brandy — 28 bottles. Gin — 7 bottles. 
Porter — 1,136 pints, Port — 337 bottles. Sherry — 13 
bottles, Whisky — 269 bottles. Milk — 51,899 pints. 
Tobacco — 263lbs. Tobacco pipes — 115 dozen: The 
Number of Patients averaged 233 for that year.” The con- 
clusion — a diversity of opinion seems inevitable. 

Let me also mention a cellar in a house in Glasgow in 
1824. It contained 71 bottles of Madeira; 41 of port; 14 of 
sherry; 22 of Teneriffe; 10 of claret; and 44 of whisky. But 
whose cellar was this? It belonged to Thomas Chalmers 
(1780-1847) the Scottish divine of Disruption fame, (Barclay 
1971). The conclusion — a diversity of opinion seems 
inevitable. 

Dr Weeks notes the changing custom in the early 20th 
Century in Scottish Mental Hospitals in 1900 and 1923. 





Note increasing cost of alcohol — 1900: Brandy 18/6 per gallon; 
1923: Brandy 84s per gallon 


Malt Wines & 


1900 Patients Milk Liquors Spirits 
£ £ £sd 

Dundee Royal Asylum (1904) 94 200 — 1150 
Edinburgh Morningside 1411 2173 320 429 15 8 
Glasgow Hawkhead 702 945 — 19 140 
Glasgow Royal 554 1052 35 126 00 
Inverness District 570 787 30 76 00 
Midlothian and Peebles 315 464 aa 63 00 
Stirling District 644 1178 76 122 00 
Malt Wines & 

1923 Patients Milk Liquors Spirits 
£ £ sd 

Dundee Royal Asylum 92 308 — 1 140 
Edinburgh Morningside 1230 2961 — 74 14 0 
Glasgow Hawkhead 1060 2521 — 81 50 
Glasgow Royal 624 1803 — 31 15 0 
Inverness District 660 2343 — 51 160 
Midlothian and Peebles 429 2400 — 69 00 
Stirling District 811 2400 — 28 17 0 


The conclusion — a diversity of opinion seems inevitable. 





r 
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The valley of diversity of opinion is wide and deep and 
old as the hills above it. We must “broaden our 
phylacteries” without shame but with cogent truth and 
reason. For some it is “too bad to be true”. For others “it 
is too good to be true”. There is the more zest as St George 
“et alia” found in tackling a big dragon, in fact for zealous 
reformers and potential Saints the bigger the dragon the 
better. It is all or none. Discard the dwarf dragons instantly 
without another thought. They will do you nothing but 
harm and mischief, for in real life “‘the individual in whom 
reason reigns supreme and whose every action is guided by 
logic and reason is in reality an imaginary person. The real 
person is only partially guided by reason in his conduct. 
Some actions spring from the unconscious mind which 
knows next to nothing of reason and logic and which is 
dominated by impulses which seek gratification often regard- 
less of the dictates of reality.” (MacNiven 1944), 


Many indeed have been the attempts to combat what for 
so long in so many countries has been called “the national 
evil of drunkenness”. These attempts have been intensified 
time and time again when “normal” drinking practices have 
exploded into violent outbreaks of inebriety. Statutes and 
decrees and devices designed to limit supplies or reduce 
opportunities for drinking have had three main results — 
(1) Some met with limited success; (2) Many were ignored; 
(3) Others did harm. Thus over the years punishment has 
not been other than a temporary deterrent. The stocks, 
whippings, prison, prohibition, fines, mark the milestones of 
failure in discouraging habitual drunkards or in bringing 
recovery to the alcoholic. Perhaps (dare one utter it?) 
poverty and prosperity may be two other such milestones. 

This is why we are jumping hither and thither in history 
like a fevered flea in orbit. And that at a rate and mobility 
which would far exceed what the mate of M.V. Lochmore 
was credited in the 1950’s as calling “the agility of an 
apricot”. This is why we can understand the reformer St 
Dunstan being so inspired in the prosperous 10th century as 
to advise King Edgar to insert pins on drinking vessels at 
banquets so that guests would be plainly and painfully 
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aware of what “a sensible modicum” really was. This is 
why we note the juxtaposition of the spiritual and the 
spirituous as the Monasteries were the chief breweries 
and distilleries until their dissolution by Henry VIII by the 
12th Century. The Monks kept the processes secret. But 
they were not slow in explaining that, of course, they were 
“for medicinal purposes”. This is why the “Glutton Masses” 
held at the parish churches were in fact drinking com- 
petitions, It is but a short natural step to the “Church ale 
Sundays”, but a much longer leap to the Post Reformation 
“Holy Fairs” of Scotland and its “Knuckle end” — the 
Highlands and Islands, This is why the nonconformists 
could make from a fresh start a vigorous attack on intem- 
perance. Such names as Cromwell and Wesley and the 
contributions of the Methodists are well known. The 
contribution of the latter led to a reduction in the orgy 
of gin drinking in the last years of the 18th Century. 
Drunken riots are recurring facts of history (not all fairly 
recent — such as football hooliganism). In 1790 a drunken 
mob burnt down the house of Joseph Priestley who 
discovered Oxygen and destroyed all his papers. The fires 
were being re-kindled. 


During the reign of William and Mary spirits (especially 
gin) began to supplant even the English ale. The Churches, 
the legislators, Hogarth, Cruickshank and the early 
temperance organisations were against gin and ardent 
spirits. The legislators had had second thoughts about gin. 
(Editorial Jour of Alcoholism 1974.4). The American Tem- 
perance Society was founded in 1826 by Ministers of 
Religion. The Ulster Temperance Society started in 1829. 
Temperance Societies spread to Yorkshire and Lancashire 
and in 1831 London formed a British and Foreign Temper- 
ance Society. Joseph Livesey took the Pledge in 1832. The 
Movement flourished, Religion was being substituted for 
alcohol and alcoholism. All denominations took part. But 
(and it is an everlasting but) all did not insist upon or 
desire total abstinence. The controversy between this and 
“moderation” has remained. A “considerable diversity of 
opinion” is like Peter Pan, it never really grows up to 
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maturity. Like the poor and the alcoholic it is always with 
us. It may be ever thus until “a sensible modicum” becomes 
sensible, remains sensible and remains a modicum. But the 
signing of the Pledge went on apace by the tens by the 
hundreds and by the thousands. Father Matthew of Cork, 
converted by a Quaker, induced 200,000 people to sign the 
Pledge. Note carefully the link between the Temperance 
Movement, the Nonconformist element and the ties with 
the Liberal Party. A Phoenix will arise from the ashes in 
the form of Lloyd George during World War 1. The 
Rechabites (Members of a teetotal benefit society) was 
founded in 1835. It is so named from Rechab who enjoined 
his family to abstain from wine and to dwell in tents. 
(Jer. XXXV, 6, 7). The Band of Hope was the name given 
to Children’s Temperance Societies in the United Kingdom. 
It grew steadily and the Band of Hope Union was founded 
in 1855. 

But what of Inverness? In 1868 Baillie Ross said the 
nation spent £113,000,000 on alcohol. By 1870 there was, 
believe it or not, a Teetotal Shinty Club in Glasgow, perhaps 
more than one and the Strathglass club, formed in 1880, 
also had a strong temperance background. There were also 
Teetotal Masonic Lodges in Inverness sponsored by the 
Highland Mission Lodge. In the “Highlander” (25/12/1875) 
it is noted that all Ministers should preach an annual 
sermon on intemperance. The minister of the Free High 
Church referred to ever increasing problems of intemper- 
ance which had now become rampant. He referred to the 
fact that about a third of his congregation were license 
holders or at least connected with the sale of liquor. The 
“Highlander” (15/12/1877). The London Correspondent 
referred to the problem of Alcohol stating that the Govern- 
ment will have to be very wary if they would escape what 
to them would prove to be an awkward dilemma. The U.K. 
Alliance President at the Annual Meeting said “no educa- 
tion on the subject would be useful until the Government 
took action”. An M.P. said he knew of no body which 
required a temperance society more as probably only eight 
out of 658 members were total abstainers from alcohol. In 
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the “Highlander” of 14/2/1878 a letter to the Editor urges 
the public to form a Highland Temperance Association. 
Little help could be expected from the present Temperance 
League or indeed the Clergy who in too many instances 
are preaching to empty pews . .. the need to teach the 
young is vital. And “‘Miscellania Invernessiana” by John 
Noble, 1902, records ““There was a monthly journal called 
“The Northern Temperance Journal” about 1841-42.” The 
editor and printer (Mr Hutchison) had laid a weighty hand 
on the late Rev. A. Cook of Daviot. Mr C. had attacked 
the teetotal party and in return received a severe handling. 
The reverend gentleman was no match for the editor.” 


SMUGGLING RE-CYCLED — A SURPRISE 


But all has not been told. It never will, Time and space 
prevents this. The smuggling years (1786-1823) will not 
really ever tell how spirits not bodies were carried past 
Officers of the Excise in coffins and hearses and even in 
bee-hives. At the Falls of Orrin the bothy smoke was made 
to blend judiciously with the spray of the Falls so as to 
escape notice. The people who since the beginning of the 
17th Century (Statutes of Iona) were allowed to distil for 
their own use got into the habit which could be passed 
down the generations. They didn’t all stop in 1823 par- 
ticularly as it was from products grown on their own land! 
They drew a sharp distinction between offences created by 
English Statute and violations of the “Laws of God”. 

But “smuggling” was really dying out and was mostly 
sporadic when, lo and behold the fires were lit again! How? 
Quite simply this is the answer. In 1880 the Malt Tax was 
abolished. This did it. After 1880 a fresh generation of 
smugglers was trained. The reduction in Excise Officers 
and the greatly increased difficulty in detection. (Malt 
before could only be made by licensed traders but not 
now!) Mr John Macdonald the Supervisor of Dingwall 
ended his address to the Inverness Gaelic Society 
(1886) with a poignant plea for help for Teachers and 
Clergymen and all to cast aside their grossest neglect and 
indifference and collectively to free the Highland people 
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from their stigma of lawlessness and demoralisation which 
are inscparable from illicit distilling alias smuggling. This is 
an about turn. Mr Macdonald’s earlier ambivalent admira- 
tion has vanished. The pressures of change and staff 
shortage were taking their toll. He found himself saying as 
we all do “Much can be done by educating the young and 


by giving their thoughts a turn and taste for honest work”. 
“Smuggling” in fact was really (well almost really) to stop 
and to cease on any significant scale, What little remained 
it could be truly said went underground. 


TOWARDS THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Possibly the first Medical Manifesto or Declaration 
against the habitual use of alcohol as being beneficial or 
even necessary had appeared in 1839. It had been signed 
by Dr W. F. Chambers, Physician to the Queen and seventy- 
eight other eminent doctors of the day. A second manifesto 
prepared by the worthy Mr John Dunlop of Glasgow went 
farther. “We the undersigned, are of the opinion that a 
very large proportion of human misery, including poverty, 
disease, and crime, is induced by the use of alcoholic or 
fermented liquors or beverages.” You ask when was it 
written, 1839 or 1986? No it was written in 1847. It went 
farther than the pronunciomentoes of Against Alcohol 
Abuse of the 1980’s for it proclaimed “That total and 
universal abstinence from alcoholic liquors and beverages 
of all sorts would greatly contribute to the health, prosperity, 
morality, and happiness of the human race.” Among the 
signatures were Dr Addison; Dr Bright, FRS; Sir W. Burnett, 
FRS, Physician General to the Navy; Sir J. M. McGrigor, 
Bart, FRS, Director General to the Army Department. The 
words “a considerable diversity of opinion” must indeed 
be ringing in the reader’s ears. 

It was in 1884 that the British Journal of Addiction was 
born. Like “Johnny Walker” it is still going strong. From 
1869-1892 the National Temperance League published the 
“Medical Temperance Journal’? which then became the 
“Medical Pioneer” as the organ of the British Medical 
Temperance Association. In 1869 the League gave its first 
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breakfast to the British Medical Association. There was a 
gradual change of the whole tone of the róle of alcohol in 
the medical journals. 1903 saw the Privy Council appoint 
a Departmental Committee. One result was the revelation 
of the part played by alcoholism as a factor in national 
degeneracy. The result was a Medical Memorial to the 
Educational Authorities urging the teaching of hygiene and 
temperance including the effects of alcohol in the public 
schools of the country. (Weeks 1925). 


What effect had this awareness of alcohol problems on 
North Britain? It may be hard to say but it can be noted 
with interest that a Nurse, Barbara Cameron of Stratherrick, 
who died in 1961 at the age of ninety-seven, received a 
letter dated May 28th 1900. “My dear children . . . always 
keep up the honour of this honourable profession . . . The 
Old Romans were in some respects, I think superior to us. 
But they had no idea of being good to the sick and weak. 
But here in London in feeding — a most important branch 


(of nursing) — if you ask a mother who has perhaps brought 
you a sick child to “look at”. “What have you given it to 
eat?” She answers triumphantly “Oh it has the same as we 
have” (!) Yes, often including the gin, and a city where 
milk and good milk is now easier to get than in the 
country . . . God bless you all and me your mother chief 
as you were good enough to call me, my dear children.” 
(signed) Florence Nightingale. 

Barbara Cameron, born in Isla, was a nurse trained in 
St Thomas’s Hospital under the aegis of Florence Nightin- 
gale in London and also a member of one of the most 
widespread families of this world — the far-travelled and 
educated Highlander. 

Signing the Pledge, The Band of Hope, The Independent 
Order of Rechabites were all very much alive along with 
“soirées” and lantern lectures with slides in the early 
decades of what is amazingly still our 20th Century. Also 
in vogue was the individual approach or lecture tour. It was 
not unknown for “invited co-operation” in this regard. i.e. 
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13 Graveside View, Trinity, 
Dear Mr MacDonald, Edinburgh 1/4/1921 
As you know it has long been my custom to tour the 
Highlands and Islands in the spring of each year giving 
well attended talks on “Temperance and the Evils of Drink” 
to extremely attentive and invariably courteous audiences 
(especially the wives), I am usually accompanied by Charlie 
Smith whose somewhat fragile constitution benefited 
enormously from the change of air and the water. I realise 
that you are aware that his sad degenerate and woeful 
appearance together with his florid countenance with his 
bleary eyes, bloated nose and blotchy face in large measure, 
so to speak, spoke for itself. I was moreover able to keep 
my lecture slides to a minimum because as my talk pro- 
gressed Charlie would always start to tremble at the knees 
and water at the eyes, before slumping slowly down in 
blissful “black-out? in the chair next to mine on the 
platform. The picture of this poor soul told his own 
alcoholic story without a single word being said. Unfor- 
tunately Charlie died on the very eve of Hogmanay. How- 
ever, a mutual acquaintance has kindly suggested your name 
and I am writing to ask if you would be good enough to 
take Charlie’s place this Spring. It would be much 
appreciated and most appropriate. 
With Best Wishes, Yours very sincerely, 
(The Rev) Peregrine Impossilthwaite, MA, BD, ETC. 


PROHIBITION 

The National Prohibition Act popularly known in U.S.A. 
as the Volstead Act provided for enforcement of pro- 
hibition as established in the 18th Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution. It was introduced in 1920. What did it 
accomplish? The short answer is not what was expected. 
Legal enactments can and do lead to tales of the unexpected. 
This act achieved just this, Illegal production and distribu- 
tion of liquor bred a tougher and more thriving gangsterland. 
They coined gold. They dispensed lead. The lead they 
despatched was bullet-shaped (specially designed for the 
uncomplying). As florist’s shops were excellent “fronts” 
for key operations anyone who stepped out of line died 
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quickly of “acute lead poisoning’. No expense however 
was spared for their funerals, The number of expensive 
floral “tributes” would have graced a cricket scoreboard at 
a Test Match. The funeral corteges flourished with 
expensively reinforced limousines, What all this did for 
alcoholics and alcoholism defied evaluation to the same 
extent that it bred evasion. It did not stop at this. Rackets 
grew like empires of weeds. Some of them like the weather 
came across to us with the Gulf Stream. It certainly started 
something for “Cocaine Bill and Morphine Sue were 
walking down Fifth Avenue. Honey have a sniff on me! 
Honey have a sniff on me!” The Act to prohibit alcohol 
ended up by adding an epidemic of illegal drug trafficking 
the like of which had not been seen. When Prohibition 
ended no tears were shed at its funeral, Alistair Cooke 
wrote “It took America thirteen years to concede that the 
Noble Experiment was a squalid disaster.” (Cooke 1973. 
BBC). There were many rackets. There were at least three 
“Cs” — Chicago, Al Capone and Cadillacs. It did not stop 
crime. It bred crime. 

A limited form of Prohibition did exist in Scotland until 
the Clayson Report recommendations were in measure at 
least put into force in the Act of 1976, Before that there 
were “no licence” areas. This Jed to the “Bothans” in the 
Isle of Lewis. This also led to “Bona Fide Travellers”. On 
the Sabbath one had to travel to a hostelry at “some” 
distance if you wished to have “a refreshment” unless you 
were a resident. A Police Officer once said to me that this 
led to dangerous crowding of certain rural Highland roads 
because of cars passing each other in the narrows while 
engaged in “bona fide” travelling. Critics of the changes 
embodied in the Clayson Report should perhaps start by 
reading its recommendations. It has civilised and upgraded 
innumerable Highland and Island hostelries in a way which 
is the envy of the many tourists as well as locals. It has 
exceeded the expectations of the many. It is criticised by a 
very special few, namely those who have not grasped the 
fact that Dr Christopher Clayson pointed out the limited 
effect that licensing laws really have on alcoholics and 
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alcoholism or even on excessive drinkers. “You cannot 


legislate for the ultimate” was a wise saying of Wm. 


Patterson, Esq., when he was the Procurator Fiscal at 
Inverness. It is a saying which merits repetition. We have 
seen the upgrading and civilising of so many of the licensed 
premises in the Highlands that there are already many who 
are too young to appreciate the benefits accruing from the 
ten years of change (1976-1986). Yet these years were not 
without diversity of opinion. (Clayson Report 1973). 

But improvements are not unimportant. Hospitality 
matters to the Highlands. On occasion vice may have come 
out of excess of virtue in this regard. Nevertheless the 
regard for Highland Hospitality is as deep as the deepest 
ocean and is known world wide. The shame of Glencoe 
was not in the revoltingly ruthless and cruel atrocities alone 
but in the breeching of an eternal principle — The guests, 
the Campbells repaid their hospitable MacDonald hosts by 
annihilating them. This shame can never die as long as 
Hospitality in the Highlands is sacred. Perhaps Robert 
Burns sensed this when on recrossing the Highland Line 
he was moved to write in 1787 “THE HIGHLAND WEL- 
COME”. 

When Death’s dark stream I ferry o’er 
A time shall surely come; 

In Heaven itself Pll ask no more 

Than just a Highland welcome. 

Hospitality meant and still means much more than merely 
alcohol. And diversity of opinion there is about more than 
alcohol. 

In 1908 His Majesty’s Commissioners were reporting that 
the main factors of life contributing to and precipitating 
insanity were heredity, intemperance, vice, stress and 
poverty. “So far as Highland Parishes are concerned, all 
these, save heredity, may be disregarded . . . Perhaps 
excessive daily infusions, or rather, decoctions of tea may 
have an unsettling effect on subjects mentally unstable 
from birth, at adolescence or at the climacteric.” Yet 
Sydney Smith (1771-1845), who wrote: “I have, alas, only 
one illusion left, and that is the Archbishop of Canterbury,” 
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had also written, “Thank God for tea! What would the 
world do without tea? How would it exist? I am glad I 
was not born before tea.” So am I! 

There are people who’s constitution both mental and 
physical is such that only a major upheaval in the depth 
of their mind can change things. The old Highland Idea 
that this needed a conversion or “cùram” has much sub- 
stance. It is something more than knowing they are 
“beaten” by alcohol. It is more than revulsion at some 
domestic, occupational or legal crisis of their own blame- 
worthy making. It is a kind of inner convulsion which 
comes when it comes. Talking them into it is a lengthy 
process with short lived results. Mortal fear alone may or 
may not work. 

There is an account of a long suffering minister whose 
wife was an impossible alcoholic. One Sabbath day he was 
reading his Bible when she seized it and threw it into the 
fire. When the Bible had been consumed by flames the good, 
pious parson said, “Well, Mrs, this is the best fire I ever 
warmed myself at.” His wife never never took alcohol 
again. Her follies had been as distressful as her subsequent 
deportment was exemplary and comforting. She had 
doubtless tried before again and again but this was a 
Higher and Greater Power, (Tradition of the Western Isles. 
Morrison Mss.). 

The Ordinances and Church Laws of the Free Church 
note in one edition that in relation to alcoholism not only 
a relapse but also a trilapse may have to be accorded not only 
reproof but succour. 

In seemingly lighter vein there is Neil Munro’s Hurricane 
Jack (“Jeck iss ass good ass a college education. You never 
saw such nerve!’’) Yet the “change” in an alcoholic was 
brought about by a simple ploy. “Jeck, made a Rechabite 
for life ọ a man in Campbeltown that up till then wass 
keepin’ the distilleries goin’ till his wife, poor body, wass 
near demented.” While the alcoholic “The Twister’ was 
in a pub Jeck and his fellow conspirators took the wheels 
off his cart. When the Twister came to his sober sense he 
found the cart and horse in a small back yard, with 
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apparently no possible access through “the close”. The 
result — “From that day on the Twister never tasted 
drink. I can tell you he got the start! It wass ten years 
efter that before he found oot it wass railly his cairt wass 
up the close, and no” a hallucination. And by that time it 
wass hardly worth while to start drinking again.” (Neil 
Munro. Para Handy Tales. 1931 Blackwood). 

The old and faded photograph on the mantelpiece of a 
long retired Engine Driver provokes philosophical specula- 
tion with reservations. When a young doctor asked him 
about it he got the reply “Oh that old Railway Engine! 
Every time I look at it, I praise the Good Lord — you see 
I was too drunk to go on duty that night but if I had been 
sober, I wouldn’t be here because there was a fearful 
accident and the driver was killed!” 

The British Medical Associations “Secret Remedies” 
(1909). (What they cost and what they contain) apart from 
referring to Beecham’s Pills advertised as “Worth a Guinea 
a Box” and Dr William’s Pink Pills (for Pale People) under 
“Cures for Inebrity’ mentions that some are sold as 
ordinary secret remedies, in other instances the inebriate 
is required to submit himself to inspection and in certain 
cases is advised to enter a home maintained by the pro- 
prietor or his agents We find that Coza Powder which “has 
a marvellous effect of producing a repugnance to intoxica- 
ing drink of any kind and may be administered in coffee, 
tea, milk, water, beer, whisky, brandy or solid food 
without the partakers knowledge . . . Coza Powder has 
reconciled thousands of families, saved from shame and dis- 
honour thousands of men. . . We particularly wish to draw 
your attention to the fact that we guarantee Coza Powder 
to be absolutely harmless.” Those were the days! No-one 
would die of a mis-print! 

What in fact did they contain — these Coza Powders? 
The answer is simple, viz — Sod. Bic. (Baking Soda) 90 
parts. Powdered Cinnamon 5 parts. Powdered Cummin 5 
parts. What is Cummin? It is a fruit seed with a disagreeable 
aromatic taste and odour, There was also DIPSOCURE“* 


*Dipsocure was found to contain Acetanilide, Potassium Bromide and 
Sugar of Milk, 
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“Eminent medical men have over and over again declared 
that if a cure for drunkeness could be discovered both 
TASTELESS and ODOURLESS and placed in the hands 
of a devoted woman to administer SECRETLY, the greatest 
difficulty in effecting cures would have been overcome.” 
DIPSOCURE met these criteria, so it was said. Others 
there were, such as ANTIDIPSO and THE TEETOLIA 
TREATMENT. But we can never know now how many 
such secret packages sped North on the “Night Mail” to 
the remotest croft or castle in these Northern Climes. 
Suffice to say that the Daily Telegraph of 10th February 
1985 records that certain drugs which were available on the 
N.H.S. from 1948-1985 are no longer so. They include such 
well known items as Beecham’s Pills, Alka Seltzer and 
Andrew’s Liver Salts. Also included, almost as a hang-over 
from the past, are such exotic sounding items as — Dr 
William’s Pink Pills (for Pale People) and Male Gland 
Double Strength Supplement Tablets! Colour has certainly 
come into Television. But perhaps it is fairly innocently 
fading from certain rather secret facets of our lives. 

“A diversity of opinion” is a phrase perhaps now indeed 
a slogan in our approach to our liquid measure of Alcohol 
Problems. We noted the decline in the use of alcohol 
as a panacea in our General and Mental Hospitals in the 
first half of the 20th Century. A similar decline (despite a 
“Catch My Pal” hostel in Inverness) is to be noted in 
Teetotal Associations and Bands of Hope. Yet in the 
scheme of things another association (which does not 
eschew all the help that Ministers and Doctors and 
Hospitals can give) was starting up. Who started it? The 
answer may be thought by some to be most appropriate. 
It was started by an alcoholic doctor and alcoholic business 
man. 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


Alcoholics Anonymous which was started in America in 
1935 in Akron, U.S.A., by a doctor and a man of business 
came to Britain in 1947. A branch started in 1951 in 
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Inverness. Now there are over forty groups in the High- 
lands and Islands (there are eight in the Islands). There are 
around 650 groups in Scotland and over 2000 in Great 
Britain. There are no fees or dues and no expensive glossy 
pamphlets. They do not go round with a begging bowl and 
it is said that at least one Government Minister and Depart- 
ment has been known to be grateful for this. There are 
two main criteria for joining. 1. The admission that they 
are beaten by alcohol and 2. a recognition that only a 
Higher Power (God as they understand Him) can help them. 
It is a very expensive club to join because of the money 
that they have already spent on alcohol. They are “the 
professionals”, Other mortals like doctors, nurses, social 
workers and psychologists are the amateurs, They do much 
good and there is much to be learned from them. With 
alcoholism perhaps the old Hebrew proverb applies 
“don't ask the doctor, ask the patient’. For them “one 
drink is too many and fifty not enough”. They are, to my 
mind, right. The approach is not archaic. It is stark realism. 
It has to be. I have not encountered a real alcoholic who 
can drink alcohol socially again. Alcoholics Anonymous 
don’t preach or proselytise. They often keep drink in the 
house for use by their relatives and for guests, They help 
others. They have a programme of twelve steps but they 
live twenty-four hours at a time “not so much a programme, 
more a way of life”. Of course, it does not work for all. 
Nothing does. Of course they have “slips”. They are 
naturally on occasion riled by people saying that they 
should cut down and not cut out alcohol, because they have 
tried cutting down dozens of times but it did not work. 
They do not enter into public controversy and when they 
are mocked or reviled or chivvied are courteously conscious 
of the fact “that a chip on the shoulder” is often “a piece 
of wood that has fallen from the head!” They help in the 
silent watches of the night. They turn out to actually and 
promptly help fellow human beings. They do not merely 
add to the millions of words written and spoken about the 
problems of alcohol and alcoholism. They are not of the 
breed Sir Thomas Browne described as “large in their 
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memorials and pompous in the grave” but as Ecclesiasticus 
noted “And some there be, which have no memorial. But 
these were men of mercy, whose righteous deeds have not 
been forgotten”. Nor will they. 


Alcoholism they regard as a disease (but by no means 
necessarily a fatal disease). Drunkenness is the sin. 
Alcoholism is the disease. What thinking person would 
deny them the right of these words? 


The most difficult thing of all is to get back their self 
respect, This they do and they give of themselves. The 
“recovered”? alcoholic has so much to give by example and 
by their helping others. Many authorities including Diet- 
helm (1955) stress that the patient is either not able to 
control his alcoholic consumption or not able to recognise 
that it is seriously interfering with successful life “although 
he knows it has disastrous results.” It is this gap between 
knowing the inevitability of disaster and yet being unwilling 
or unable to stop, that has baffled and attracted the serious 
endeavours of so many for so long. I call it the ‘‘alcoholic 
lag”. It attracts the preventionists like bees to a honey pot. 
Yet every “‘recovered’”’ alcoholic tells me that nothing 
yes nothing really works until something, very deep but 
insistent, the smallest silent voice, within him or herself 
says “enough is enough”. — “I am for whom the bell tolls. 
It tolls for me”. This may happen before going into hospital 
Or into prison or while in hospital or when families and 
doctors have given up all hope. Those who advocate cutting 
down on alcohol should remember that the real alcoholic 
has tried this dozens of times. There is, and never will be, 
any wonder drug that will do it for them. The remedy is 
deeper and comes, and indeed must come, from within the 
mind of the person themselves. The lesson is that if 
anyone says “Just another drunk”, let them at their peril 
and conscience never forget that by taking him or her into 
safe surroundings and supervision they are tiding them 
over in safety. It might, or might not, be indeed the very 
moment of resolution or “inner conversion”. If it is not, 
remember Bruce’s spider only tried seven times before 
succeeding. There was a patient in the Highlands who 
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succeeded after sixty spells in hospital. But did not the 
Great Physician’s Son Himself place it numerically even 
higher? Was not the measure of effort and forgiveness 
seventy times seven? 

There are, of course, 1001 excuses for drinking which 
the real alcoholic can produce at the sight or mirage, 
however distant, of “a dram”. Any one or none of the 
excuses may be true. But no matter, for when they take 
in the innermost recesses of their minds the decision 
“Enough is enough” the Bell tolls on High. A good Dublin 
friend of the Highland Groups of Alcoholics Anonymous 
wrote a small book called “Targets for Thought”. When he 
was dealing with meeting reality face to face he recalled 
the challenging words of St Thomas Aquinas “Life must be 


lived even by those who cannot find courage to face it’. 


The “recovered” alcoholic in Alcoholics Anonymous is living 
(as we all do) 24 hours at a time”. They live what for them is 
‘not so much a programme — more a way Of life.. A way of 
life of which no one, be he or she alcoholic or non-alcoholic, 
would in any way feel ashamed. Many of them in so 
doing achieve that most comforting and most elusive of 
this world’s attributes — a goodly measure of peace of 
mind. This serenity is a well merited and hardly earned 
reward, It is also a source and cause of some envy among 
non-alcoholic critics. For is the man who can justly with 
“heart-calm” name his very home “Serenity”? not greatly 
to be admired? 

In the Highlands and Islands untold good has been done 
by so many members of Alcoholics Anonymous. Let this 
be stated without fear or favour. Posterity will endorse it. 
Criticism there is, Not all members of “AA” are perfect. 
Nor are we. “AA” does not claim to achieve the impossible. 
Reality is their keynote. “We can change a drunken incom- 
petent plumber into a sober incompetent plumber’, if they 
really want to be changed, is the realistic message of “AAs” 
own measure of things. For plumber one can read doctor, 
lawyer, journalist, soldier, sailor, and, yes tinker, tailor 
and housewife. 

Let critics note carefully that the principles and maxims 
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of “AA” have been quietly assumed and annexed and used 
not so quietly as the basis of treatment for narcotic 
addiction, cigarette addiction, compulsive gambling, etc. 
Acknowledgment of the source of this plagiarism is of 
insignificant concern compared with the fact that the pro- 
gramme so often works. And most surely imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. 

One wishes that the principles of “AA” could extend to 
treat other compulsive human addictions. Say for example 
love of power, inordinate selfish ambition, some territorial 
imperatives, jealousy cruel as the grave, meeting mania, 
to name but a few, but especially the sadistic and 
unnecessary aggression, physical and mental, which is 
ever present (even without alcohol or hashish) in this 
human world. Turgid the last sentence may be. True it 
undoubtedly is. It is therefore little wonder that the great 
Maudsley was moved to call the human infant potentially 
“the most dangerous of all the wild animals’. The human 
infant and adult and alcoholic are “live” entities. They are 
never merely Models. 


The “recovered? Alcoholic is a great asset in any com- 
munity. Note the word “‘recovered” is used and not the 
word “‘cured’’. “AA” members feel they are still just one 
drink away from alcoholism. Because it starts at one for a 
week or two, then becomes two, then three and then it 
stressfully snowballs. (I am in the same position with 
cigarettes and have been so for just over a decade). ““One 
drink is too many and fifty not enough” is a maxim which 
is deeply etched in the history of human suffering. Let us 
respect the “recovered”? alcoholic. He has an extra 
dimension to give if he lives the programme of “AA”. He 
has beaten a powerful vice and fought a powerful disease. 
His example is great in the small Highland and Island 
township or village — as great as his courage in going to 
his first meeting and admitting — “I am an alcoholic”, 
knowing full well that local anonymity is but a trans- 
parent cloak. We should salute his courage. We should 
salute her courage. Many of us do. More should. 

And Alcoholics Anonymous do not and should not 
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decry any other approach to the problem if it works. But 
it seems to me that the extra dimension of the “Higher 
Power” of “AA” (God, as he or she understands him) is 
the Power in the Greater Scheme of Things that in the end 
all men born of woman need. And women born of woman 
need likewise. 


The recovered Alcoholic in the larger conurbations have 
much to give also. Even in the Highland Capital of 
Inverness, as it grows and alas becomes more impersonal, 
the cloak of anonymity is getting less transparent day by 
day and night by night. Yet one “recovered” alcoholic 
gives so much by example to his or her family circle, to friends 
and acquaintances, to workmates, that it adds up to a quite 
remarkable total. But whatever cloak or mantle geographical 
chance confers upon a genuine “AA” member, he or she 
gives much. In return, despite jibes, despite scorn, from the 
undiscerning or from the envious, they get back their self- 
respect, their serenity and a greater share than most of 
us of real “peace of mind”. 

Those who advocate bridging the real alcoholic gap by 
saying “Just cut down on drinking, old chap,” or young 
chap, are often para-medicals such as some psychologists, 
some social workers, some nurses. Let them produce proof 
of this working for real alcoholics over a reasonable period 
of time, say five to ten years for starters. As for those 
doctors who carry the sharp edge of medico-legal responsi- 
bility in this regard, they have no jot or tittle of doubt 
about advice. It must ethically and truthfully be “Cut it 
out — cut it out altogether — cut it out for ever.” The 
experienced would add “This I pronounce not for thy 
doom but for thy salvation.” 

Those alcoholics (alcoholics I’m afraid really do exist 
despite a decade of paper and time-consuming semantic 
squabblings), these alcoholics indeed who do not face this 
reality may be decent, inspired, gifted, plausible and 
unreliable relatives or friends or patients of yours or of 
mine. But they, one and all, would be well advised to 
follow the somewhat “ghoulish” invitation which the British 
Medical Journal currently extends to mere medica] doctors. 
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What is this? H is simply, and I guote, “Self written 
obituaries are welcome.” Here endeth also the quote. 


FACING FACTS 

The position can be clearly stated, Most people can take 
alcohol in moderation. Most people can take alcohol in 
sensible moderation. They can use and not abuse alcohol. 
How many is most people? It can vary with time, person 
and place. It does vary. It is around 95% give or take a 
little. Some take it to excess either in binges or drunken 
bouts or by the accumulation of the steady silent tipple. 
Some are beaten by alcohol to the extent they are so 
dependent on alcoho] that they are alcoholics. For them 
alcohol is so dangerous that one drink is too many. Many 
of us have known people to start drinking one drink after 
ten years and to be quietly beaten by alcohol again, Alcohol 
has to be and remain the Servant and not the Master of 
man. 

It is dangerous to drink and drive. It is dangerous to 
drink during pregnancy (except a token minimum). For 
those who wish figures — A UNIT is A GLASS of WINE 
or A SINGLE MEASURE of SPIRITS or HALF a PINT 
of BEER. But although alcohol comes in standard bottles 
Or cans it goes into people. People (whatever they are) — 
are not standard. They vary in their biological make up and 
their metabolism. They vary in their SIZE and SHAPE and 
WEIGHT. So if you take 5 UNITS the very approximate 
results might be — 

Weight — 7 Stone 104 Stone 174 Stone 
Male Blood Alcohol 110mgms 75mgms 45mgms 
Female Blood Alcohol 135mgms 90mgms 55mgms 

As Christine Doyle in the Daily Telegraph (15/12/86) in 
a pre-Christmas “Gypsies” or rather Drivers warning says 
“Perhaps slim women ought to think twice before driving 
their husbands home!” For as every schoolgirl] knows 
80 mgm is at present THE LEGAL LIMIT. 

Punch’s famous advice for those about to marry was one 
word “DONT”. The advice for anyone about to drive after 
swallowing “punch” is one word “DONT”. 
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Food, time intervals, and tolerance and íresh air and 
exercise also enter into the complex picture of what happens 
when a man or woman ‘takes’ a drink and then the drink 
“takes” the man or woman. Many years have passed since 
Anstie’s Law of 1862. Many ideas are presently being 
mooted. Some authorities recommend a WEEKLY TARGET 
of no more than fourteen units for women and twenty-one 
for men. Some recommend REST DAYS from alcohol. Some 
recommend TOTAL ABSTINENCE, I do but only for those 
whom I regard (if I may use such an archaic word) as 
alcoholic. For I believe that alcoholism is a dis-ease. I also 
believe that generosity, hospitality and feelings of indebted- 
ness play a part. If three friends go for a drink this usually 
means three drinks. If five friends go for a drink this 
usually means five drinks. Danger is a round when alcohol 
is around. I also firmly believe that anyone who is old 
enough to legally buy alcohol, or to partake of it, must be 
held responsible for its effects, Shifting the burden of 
responsibility on to Governments, to Health Education 
Campaigns, to Slogans on the Media begs the question — 
“Oh where, oh where, has individual responsibility gone?” 


For those who would recommend total abstinence and 
prescribe flogging and Capital punishment for those who 
drink alcohol let them reflect on the great teetotal experiment 
of Mohammed which has been going on for, as near as 
matters, 14 hundred years. Has it brought Heaven to some 
parts of our aggressive globe? Has it cut down the 
deception, the aggression, the fears and terrors and terrorism 
of life? Has it cut down the crime? Has it cut down man’s 
inhumanity ot man? — Let alone to woman? The answer 
is clear. You know it. I know it. 

If there were no, yes really no, legal alcohol the police 
force would not be significantly smaller. The Senators of 
the College of Justice or Sheriffs would not have a smaller 
wig count. Why? The devil “finds some” mischief still for 
idle hands to do”. Heaven on this Earth has not come to 
pass. I well remember saying to an experienced Prison 
Officer “You know the accused doesn’t smoke and he 
doesn’t drink.” The accused was a man who was regarded 
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as highly respectable. He was charged with interfering 
with small girls. The Prison Officer looked at me with 
kindly understanding eyes and said ‘Do you not think, 
doctor, that if he had taken a dram occasionally he probably 
wouldn't be here.” I did think. My thoughts took a long 
time. 

Then there are drugs. The purists would say the other 
drugs. But I think alcohol is really not a common or 
garden drug — it is special in its history and social 
connotations. Its chemical constitution is acknowledged 
but its ambience is sacred as well as social, It is a drug 
with a difference. Many good and thoughtful souls say in 
moderation, “‘Bless the difference”. 


The hope that “most people” in these parts consider that 
there is a world of difference between taking a sensible 
modicum of alcohol and taking drugs in the pejorative 
sense of the term is I think well founded. I would like to 
have said “all people”. But I hesitated for a split second. 
So now I plunge without fear or favour into writing “All 
thinking people”. Taking a drink means so often a friendly 
social occasion. If the drink contains alcohol it is invariably 
associated with “Good Health!” or ‘ ‘Slainte Mhath!”’ 
“Slainte Mhór!” It is a symbolic gesture of loyalty and 
sincerity. It implies an innate awareness that good health 
is the most precious of blessings. Alcohol can relax people 
in this tense fleeting world. It is an inbuilt part of our 
native inheritance which used sensibly contributes a kindly 
warmth. Alcohol let it be said “is not unknown” at the 
annual “Mod” of An Comunn Gaidhealach which some 
irreverent hoodlums have been heard to equate (and in the 
English at that) with the “Whisky Olympics”. Yet let no 
one say at this congenial and convivial gathering of High- 
land and Island cousins (who naturally come in their 
dozens) that there is a single stabbing assault or real 
aggression in any shape or form. If aggression there be it 
is more likely to be of the smouldering verbal variety in 
the cold sobriety of dawn plus an hour or three when the 
tension about the Gold Medal finals and the Judges appraisal 
can raise the temperature of Autumn’s chil] appreciably. 
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LITERARY OPINION 

In an age of instant “media multiplication” in T.V. 
technicolour it may lower the temperature a little and it 
may be nostalgic to consider what views three distinguished 
authors kindly told me some twenty years ago. 

Sir Compton MacKenzie whose “Whisky Galore? is 
greatly enjoyed by dedicated teetotallers and couthy drooths 
alike said: “The Islands have an unjust reputation for 
alcoholism, It is always merely a passing elation which has 
been grossly misrepresented by writers like Alasdair Alpin- 
MacGregor. During all the years I lived in Barra I recall 
only one man who could be called a soak.” 

Mind you, would Prof. Joad not have said “It depends 
upon what you mean by a soak?” 

And Eric Linklater whose Laxdale Hall is also greatly 
appreciated by local and stranger comented: “I have in my 
time seen hearty drinking in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland but no evidence of any general or widespread 
“addiction” to drink if “addiction” is pejoratively used to 
indicate a pernicious habit. The Highlander is by nature 
convivial and nearly all Scotsmen have, as well as palates 
appreciative of whisky, a sentimental regard for it. At 
weddings and funerals, therefore, and notably about the 
time of the New Year, a good deal of whisky is commonly 
drunk and sobriety is not always maintained .. . It has to 
be admitted, however, that among the overpaid young there 
are those who drink to excess with no larger excuse than 
a Saturday night dance; they have grown up without their 
fathers’ respect for whisky, and often drink it mixed with 
lemonade. They are a nuisance, and some may become 
“addicts”. In the months of fishing and shooting a hearty 
dram was much enjoyed by ghillies, keepers and stalkers — 
expected by them indeed — but that, after all, was a 
holiday libation and proper to holiday time. Pipers, perhaps, 
drank more heavily than ministers of the Established 
Church; though not, I think, the best pipers. And if they 
did who would grudge them their pleasure? . . . The High- 
lander is a romantic creature, and he has romanticized his 
native drink and his liking for it. That, in my belief, is the 
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only reason for the popular notion that he drinks too much, 
or more than anyone else.”’ 

Neil Gunn’s book Whisky and Scotland, a Practical and 
Spirttual Survey, dedicated to ‘Those outside the Pale’, 
portrays, with the imagination of history, the experimenter 
who first distilled whisky. ‘The man was a bit tired, exas- 
perated for things had gone wrong and not a little weary 
with the dullness of social life, including the looks of 
women and the ambitious of fools.” And then his head 
went up... ‘Clearly it was not water he had drunk, it 
was life.’ 

In discussing the question of alcoholism Neil Gunn 
stressed that alcoholic indulgence in the Highlands and 
Islands is predominantly of a convivial nature and probably 
no greater than elsewhere; Highland exaggeration and 
imagination lend colour, even in retrospect, to a ‘spree’. 
Sprees and Ceilidhs in the old days didn’t mean that people 
became alcoholics. He felt that often a false impression is 
created by cold statistics far removed from the warmth of 
life. The majority of people can take alcohol and keep it in 
its place. Why make a song about the minority and cast a 
slur on the majority who know how to use freedom? 


IS HIGHLAND ALCOHOLISM LIKE ABERDONIAN 
MEANNESS? 


Whatever their failings may be, a lack of humour and 
inability to laugh at themselves and to enlarge and magnify 
their traits of character (visible and barely visible) is not 
the Achilles heel of the Northern peoples of Scotland. 
There are few things which do not grow in the telling 
especially when spread by human tongue. It is not only the 
clowns and the comics (gifted though they have been) and 
greats like Sir Harry Lauder and Harry Gordon who have 
consciously or subconsciously produced the now all time 
world wide association between the words “‘Aberdeen and 
Meanness”’ and the Highlands and Alcoholism”. But there 
is perhaps greater gifted genius in Neil Munro, Compton 
MacKenzie, Eric Linklater and Neil Gunn who etched 
their writings on the silver and golden platters and goblets 
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of history. Yet they could not have captured some of the 
finer nuances if the native population themselves had not 
been endowed with gifted and imaginable flair for magnify- 
ing both innate character and humerous anecdote. 

Alcoholism and Meanness really do exist. But whether 
the Highlands and Aberdeen have a monopoly in this 
regard is another question. It has a definite answer — ‘no’. 
Will Fyffe produced a deeper masterpiece in his ‘Glasgow 
belongs to me’ than Glasgow recognised for a decade or 
two. And the gripping senses of Eastern parts of “the 
knuckle end of England” Aberdeenshire pale into common 
insignificance alongside Dicken’s Scrooge to give but a 
single example. 

Admittedly there was some resistance to Tea in the 
Highlands. It was even preached against as an effeminate 
habit (Highland Folk Ways). And fisherwomen could return 
the worse of drink from Inverness to Petty. Yet the very 
survival of the Highlands and Islands depended upon a 
genial retention of sober commercial competitiveness. 
George Orwell could write “1984” on the Isle of Islay with 
a measured outlook on alcohol. He is credited in his earlier 
days while a teacher with trying to distil alcohol from 
treacle (Wilson 1985). 

But a poor widow woman in Peterculter was given by the 
Kirk Session in 1766 for her husband’s funeral allowance 
10 pints of ale and 3 mutchkins (9 gills) of spirits which 
together cost £2 9s 6d. The poor did honour their dead 
with “a modest provision of whisky ale and tobacco”. And 
the Church approved of this action (Mc’Pherson), Geor- 
graphical monopolies would appear to be subject to con- 
siderable reservations and at least meant being taken to 
avizandum, 


THE DRUG THAT CAME IN TO THE COLD 


Those who with smug sophistication and a smirk on the 
face proclaim that Alcohol is a drug — are in measure right. 
But only in measure for in a certain sense ‘plain’ water is a 
drug. What is also not generally known is that for many 
alcohol can be classified as being of relatively mild 
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addictive potential, far less for example than opiates like 
heroin, stimulants like cocaine and the nicotine of cigarettes. 


Dr Elizabeth Tylden (1969) has some interesting thought- 
provoking observations in her article “Pot is Not so Mild” 
POT = HASH = MARIHUANA = GRASS = DAGGA = 
= GANJA is smoked in “reefers” or “spliffs” usually 
mixed with tobacco, Cannabis Indica is a plant which grows 
in all countries in the world. But grown in a cool climate it 
is relatively pharmacologically inactive. Its actions are so 
unpredictable that it was removed from our Pharmacopoeia 
many years ago. It became illegal in Great Britain in 1927 
under International Agreement. Dr Tylden also notes that 
many pop and jazz musicians claimed that Amphetamines 
and Cannabis promote creativity within them. During the 
1960’s the amount of Cannabis illegally imported into 
Britain increased. It became popular among students, It 
was claimed to be harmless by some, There was consider- 
able controversy of a one sided nature. All Psychiatric 
literature was dismissed as unreliable. 


To my mind there is the Highland occasion or ceilidh 
or horo gheallaidh (jamboree) with songs and stories 
increasing in gaiety and improvisation as inhibitions are 
“swallowed up” or rather “down” with alcohol. It is an 
occasion of good humoured pleasantness and friendship with 
the words “Good health”, “Slainte Mhath”’ oft-times heard 
perhaps too often, perhaps at ever shorter intervals, but it 
is a shared social expression, or minor ‘explosion’ of mere 
mortals enjoying themselves and rejoicing. And the more 
formal dinner with good food good drink and speeches that 
sparkle are part of traditional culture. There is nothing 
more different than a dingy room with furtive sub-cultural 
mortals smoking of reefers or with more desperate drug- 
outs passing round the syringes and needles without saying 
or thinking Good Health before they sink into the dark 
caverns down and ever down to dreams of a sunless sea. 
There is no joy. There is the fear of blackmail or of a bad 
trip. There is the risk of Hepatitis B or A.I.D.S. There is 
the added risk of passing them on to others. 

Lest we be thought parochial it is worth remembering 
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Geoffrey Smith’s telling words (Sunday Times 15th June 
1986) “Drink was the supreme catalyst. It melted ice and 
loosened tongues, It was, it seemed to us, a necessary and 
pleasant adjunct to civilised life. It turned wheels. There 
was just one difference between then and now. In all my 
time at Oxford I never heard of pot or heroin, speed or 
smack. Alcohol is of course a drug too but it seemed — 
and seems — to me that long practice and familiarity 
meant we know what we could take . . . What I fear is it 
(Oxford) may have lost that innocence which went with out 
four pints of beer and an Alka-Seltzer. I hope to heaven 
Pm wrong.” 


I for one, alas, feel that Geoffrey Smith is unfortunately 
not wrong. If you do not agree with me and you are a 
parent would you come to assure me on sworn oath that 
you and your wife would get a single wink of sleep if you 
were telephoned at 10 or 11 pm to say your son or daughter 
was in a group that was smoking ‘Pot? If you would be 
willing to do so, perhaps you would at least like to ponder 
what “Going to Pot” really means. On the other hand if as 
parents we hear of offspring having “one over the eight” 
we hope they learn their lesson without harm to themselves 
or others but once assured of their safety for us it would 
be sleep. 


It must also be borne in mind (1) that the tolerance 
increase in the case of alcohol is about “3-4 times the 
original inherent tolerance compared to a 25-100 fold rise in 
the case of opiates” (2) Also addiction to alcohol occurs in 
a much smaller fraction than occurs in heroin and morphine 
users. (3) The time interval for drug addiction is also much 
shorter than for alcohol. (Glatt. M.M. 1974. A Guide to 
Addiction and its Treatment. Eyre and Spottiswoode Ltd.). 


Dr Tylden (q.v.) cogently argues that the assertion that 
Cannabis does not necessarily lead on to Heroin addiction 
“is much the same as saying that someone who crosses the 


road outside a pedestrian crossing will not necessarily be 
knocked over and killed’. She underlines this by stating 
that reports on young heroin takers in this country show 
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that Cannabis is the first dependence producing drug which 
90% of them take. 


LIMITATIONS 

Lloyd George in World War I initiated A Board of 
Control (Liquor Traffic). This was done in order 
to acguire licensed houses within the districts of Inver- 
gordon and Cromarty with a view to the direct control by 
the Board of the liquor traffic in those districts. This was 
an attempt to limit alcohol and by lessening consumption 
and drunkenness to further the war effort. A local general 
manager and local advisory committee was to be set up. 
It was proposed that “this Committee should consist of 
two members of the Board of Control, one from Inver- 
gordon Town Council, Cromarty Town Council and Ross 
Licensing Bench, one gentleman of infiuence in the neigh- 
hood unconnected with any particular local interest, one 
officer and one workman, one naval and one military officer 
and two women to be selected by the other members of the 
committee . . .” In connection with the appointment of a 
representative from the Ross-shire Licensing Bench a joint 
meeting of the Dingwall and Tain Licensing Court was 
held in Dingwall. Mr Alex. Naughty, Dingwall, was called 
upon to preside.” (Ross-shire Journal Jan. 1916). The “State 
Pubs” had a long existence (until after World War II). 
The first Licensing Act in Scotland was in 1756. The very 
number of acts “needed” since speak for themselves, The 
limitations are those of human nature, Civilised surround- 
ings with food and also soft drinks are hopefully replacing 
the spit and sawdust squalor of the “drinking den”. 

The question of the price of alcohol is a hotly debated 
issue, It is tempting to many to think of limiting its abuse 
by this means. I feel that this may be too simple an 
assumption. It has an effect but its duration is limited. It 
encourages the “Do it yourself” or “Smuggling Years” 
approach. D.I.Y. is already increasingly popular in the case 
of wines and beer but goodness alone knows the quantity 
produced and swallowed! The simple assumption is that 
you can price alcohol to the extent that it can be “used” 
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but not “abused”. This may in fact be naive assumption, 
although the ensuing revenue of Excise Duty plus V.A.T. 
is no doubt attractive to most Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
But in my formative years I saw what happened in Clyde- 
side when money for alcohol was minimal, All too often 
the “Breadwinner” would spend a major share of his wages 
in the pub on Friday and Saturday nights. His wife and 
children were left with a miserable pittance, But as well as 
money for alcohol there seemed to be money for tobacco, 
the bicycle and “the steam radio”, These alas were rated 
“the essentials”. The families suffered. 

Tobacco was blasted by King James VI of Scotland 
almost 400 years ago in “A Counterblaste to Tobacco 
(1604). He has been called the “Wisest Fool in Christendom”. 


But he has been proved right about tobacco in terms of 
health. But one feels however that this tantalisingly difficult 
problem of the sensible use of alcohol needs even a “Wiser 
Fool” to somehow impress pronunciomentoes about 
“sensible modicums” upon Her Majesty’s lieges. Cigarettes 
are “out”. But alcohol, succeeding generations have ruled 
and will rule is “in”. It does much good and much harm 
but overall in sensible use the good outweighs the bad (and 
the balance has been tested and re-tested). 


CONCLUSIONS 

Alcohol attracts mistakes as a magnet attracts nails — 
even rusty nails. Mistakes about alcohol have been made in 
all ages by all ages and for all ages. This paper is no 
exception. Writing or speaking about alcohol and alcoholism 
is bound to beg mistakes. One is rarely disappointed in this. 
Many moons ago I remember on a wet Saturday afternoon 
speaking to a local Voluntary Association on “Alcohol and 
Alcoholism”. I said “One drunken bout can lead to a life- 
time of regret” referring to road tragedies, fights, assaults, 
murders, accidental fires, drowning and also inhalation of 
vomit and alcoholic poisoning etc. I also said the medical 
profession doesn’t really know why some people can’t stop 
after one or two drinks, The “Rusty Nail Syndrome” 
struck quickly! A certain local newspaper printed 
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solecisms of most unfortunate connotation. There was a 
short paragraph about a local worthy, who they stated, 
‘unfortunately drowned while trying to cross the Caledonian 
Hotel”. Immediately underneath was a short (but quite 
long enough) reference to my talk. “Dr Whittet said that 
one drunken spout can lead to a lifetime of regret, and he 
added that the medical profession doesn’t really know why 
anyone can stop after only one or two drinks.” I felt 
increased compassion for the unfortunate relatives of a 
West Highland Minister whose obituary notice had ended 
“He is survived by his wife and one sin.” 

Mistakes indeed there are with alcohol. Needless tragedies 
there are with or without alcohol. Hardly a weekend or 
week passes without people in the very prime of life falling 
off our Highland hills. Alcohol is not to blame for these 
seemingly needless deaths and self-inflicted injuries of 
magnitude. The numbers are alas increasing. As indeed is 
the demand on Mountain Rescue Teams risking life and 
limbs for others, while their wives and families spend 
endless hours at home waiting and wondering and fearing 
the more and the worse as the time drags on as if driven 
by “a lazy wind”. Meanwhile the Mountain Rescue teams 
and local police are high up on hillsides often in atrocious 
conditions with raging blizzards driven by the “busiest of 
winds”. Through these blizzards repeatedly fly “scrambled” 
Sea King Helicopters risking their all in snow and mist so 
that someone else may be saved. Or even in better climatic 
conditions the Helicopters of mercy fly many many costly 
miles to recover what can only be called — ‘‘the remains”. 

This may cause umbrage but in honesty it has to be said 
that even those who destroy themselves with alcohol have 
paid in wordly terms of lucre “more than somewhat” for 
the cost of their terminal attention. There are few less 
tragic but perhaps more expensive ways of dying. 

Alcohol is presently regarded as the hat peg upon which 
we can hang all the ills from the Celtic Pandora’s box 
(except of course for cigarettes, bad diet and lack of 
exercise). The “old fashioned” fear of God and the Ten 
Commandments as a prescription for good and healthy 
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living have (until recently resurrected by the fear of 
A.LD.S.) been too often overlooked. 


It is not without interest to refiect that before the 
breathalyser was introduced in 1967 I was invariably told 
by persons accused of motoring offences how little alcohol 
they had taken and conversely by those accused of almost 
anything else how much alcohol they had taken. It is 
perhaps quite often a case of “post hoc ergo propter hoc” 
in relation to alcohol. An article I wrote about 1970 
suggesting that where practicable an accused person should 
be breathalysed and a blood or urine sample obtained in 
all not just motoring offences made no impact whatsoever. 
For example in many fatal stabbings or assaults or brawls 
the acused person is very quickly apprehended and such a 
test would be practical and informative. Out of upwards of 
sixty cases of murder or attempted murder I can only 
recall one in which the blood alcohol of the accused was 
known to the court and this arose through fortuitous 
chance. In the majority of cases the accused was appre- 
hended within a matter of minutes rather than hours, So 
as things stand the blood alcohol level of the victim is 
usually available to the court but in the case of the accused 
never, or as Gilbert put it, “hardly ever’, One critic of 
the article raised the question of civil liberties and rights. 
Another stated bluntly that if the alcohol level of the 
accused were known his sentence would be too light as it 
would be regarded by the jury at least as warranting 
mitigation. 

So alcohol is a “mistake ridden” blessing and curse. But 
Horace felt there was something to be said for it and did 
sO. 

“What wonders does not wine! It discloses secrets 
ratifies and confirms hopes. Thrusts the coward forth to 
battle. Eases the anxious mind of its burthen, instructs 
in arts; whom has not a cheerful glass made eloquent! 
whom not quite free and easy from pinching poverty!” 

But we need all the help we can get for alcoholic problems 
and mistakes, Saint Martin with his Cross symbolising the 
Higher Power depicts a special interest in Inns and 
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Reformed Drunkards. And the Amethyst Ring? — A 
reminder to avoid the perils of drunkenness — Perhaps the 
day will come when a Highland bride is given an amethyst 
brooch or necklace by the bridegroom, and he in turn is 
given an amethyst ring to have and to hold. This would 
be preventive medicine at its best. Simple it would be. 
Cheap it would be comparatively speaking. Appropriate it 
would be for the amethyst is the colour of the thistle and 
of the heather. It is a silent symbol of strength, Should 
this day dawn then amethysts would displace diamonds as 
a girl’s best friend. Perhaps it will catch on by 2000 A.D. 
(A.D. meaning of course Anno Domini and not after drink). 

Those of you who have read or even skimmed over this 
paper may well have lost a thousand brain cells or more 
by now. No matter, remember you have billions left. And 
some of these cells will recall the words of Delphi, “Know 
Thyself and Nothing to Excess”. 

May I encroach just a little further by asking you to 
ponder on the ancient and yet modern dictum of the 
Highland Druids. It is a Triad wise in prevention and 
alive in education. It is simple. Their prescription for 
health was “Temperance, Cheerfulness and Exercise”. 

These words ring in our ears, Burns reassures us with 
his words “In Heaven itself [ll ask no more than just a 
Highland Welcome”. 

We would be less than human and “unnature-al” if we 
didn’t end our deliberations with a few words from his 
International Anthem: 


“And we'll tak a cup a’ kindness yet, 
For Auld Lang Syne.” — In sensible measure! 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS AND APOLOGIES 

I am most grateful to so many people. Thanks are more 
than due to Hugh Barron, Esq., for encouragement, material 
help and long suffering patience. They are also due to 
many others. They include Dr D. J. Macdonald, M.A., 
F.E.LS.; Dr R. M. Campbell, O.B.E.; Dr E. J. Gow; Dr 
A. B. Hay; The Mackintosh and Mrs Mackintosh of Mac- 
kintosh; Ian Forbes, M.P.S.; D. R. Somerville; Dr Max 








Amethyst Ring worn by the Bishop of Moray, Ross and Caithness. 
Photograph by courtesy of the Right Rev. George Sessford, Bishop of Moray, Ross and Caithness. 
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Glatt; Angus Morrison, B.A.; J. MacMillan, S.R.M.N.; 
Lachlan Dick, Esq., M.A.; David Watt, Esq.; Dr J. G. 
Adamson; Dr Alex Morrison; K. J. and I. Macdonald; Miss 
Evelyn Barron, O.B.E.; D. J. MacCuish, M.A., LL.B.; A. 
MacKinnon, Esq.; D. C. R. Wilson, M.A., LL.B.; the late 
Dr H. R. F. MacDonald, O.B.E.; and not least my wife. 
Especial thanks are due to the Rt. Rev. George Sessford, 
Bishop of Moray, Ross and Caithness for graciously 
allowing his Amethyst Ring (originally worn by Bishop 
Eden, c. 1890) to be photographed by Ian Rhind of Cul- 
bokie, and to the Iona Community for allowing the repro- 
duction of St Martin’s Cross at Iona Abbey. 


I apologise for the sins of accidental omission, turgin 
repetition, and a lamentable absence of the succinct. I also 
wish to make it clear that no words are intended to offend. 
They are meant to stimulate thought (including my own). 
Any glint of humour is to relieve the tedium of perusal 
and must in no way be taken to belittle the serious and 
tragic facts of alcoholic excess, Mistakes and factual errors 
no doubt abound. My only defence is that the very spotting 
of them may prove self educative, Certain material has been 
interwoven with the original talk in order to make the 
message of more substantial import. I can but hope that 
mistakes and provocative exaggerations will be tolerated. 

There is no use tilting at windmills (whatever their size). 
There is little or no use in slaying dragons of no noteworthy 
size. I must declare that I have no personal pecuniary 
interest in the sale of Amethysts. But I must declare an 
interest in what they represent, i.e. “not drunken”, An 
Amethyst League would merit support. It would get mine. 
I trust it would get yours. Finally may I hope that those 
who have read all this will manage, in measure, to forgive 
but not to forget! 
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